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CHAPTER ONE 

A CKROYD rose and bowed a little stiffly. 
-^^ "I am very sorry," he said. 

His hostess also rose and stood facing him. Her lips 
were grave, but mirth was mingled with the annoyance 
in her eyes. Ackroyd*s tone was not especially indica- 
tive of his penitence. 

"Don't think of it again,** she advised him lightly, 
'^* Disagreement only adds spice to discussion.** 

He bowed once more. 

"Perhaps. I have never heard aloes classed among 
the spices, however.'* 

This time, Connie Everest laughed outright. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, I shall have to teach you my own 
motto,*' she said gayly. 

Without speaking, he raised his eyes to her face and 
stood waiting for her to go on. Perversely she resolved 
not to break the silence; but his impassive waiting 
crumbled the edge of her resolution. 

"Why don't you ask what it is?** she demanded at 
length, with a sudden showing of impatience. 

"I was waiting for you to tell me.** 

1 
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"One doesn't tell things to uninterested listeners," 
she retorted sharply. 

"I beg your pardon," he corrected her. "I was 
interested- I merely supposed you were about to go 
on. What is your motto?" 

His question, categorical and courteous, nevertheless 
antagonized her still more. She bit her lip for a 
moment, and clasped her hands behind her with a swift 
gesture which reminded at least one of her hearers of 
the petulant school-girl of ten years before. Then, 
after the pause had lasted long enough to exasperate 
her own nerves, she looked steadily into his steady 
eyes. 

. " My own motto is never to take anything in earnest," 
she said defiantly. 

He bowed his head for a third time. This time, 
however, he did not change the level of his eyes. 

"I accept the rebuke," he replied slowly. "You 
have touched my besetting sin. Miss Everest. I will 
go away and learn to make merry with myself. Good 
afternoon." 

She stepped forward impetuously, as if to call him 
back. Then, controlling herself, she returned to the 
fireside, dropped down upon a low seat and assaulted 
the forestick with the tongs. 

"There!" she said contritely. "IVe done it again." 

Prom the other end of the hearth-rug, her friend sur- 
veyed her with unsympathetic eyes. 
Done what?" she queried. 

Stepped on his psychological toes and sent him 
away in a temper." A doud of sparks shot upward 
from the forestick, as the tongs clattered against its 
surface. 
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"You couldn't do anything else, Connie, if you were 
going to send him away at all. The man is always in 
a temper; I fancy it's congenital. In fact," Maud 
Wyatt stirred her tea thoughtfully; "in fact, vulgarly 
speaking, he is an embodied tantrum." 

Again the tongs smote the burning brands. 

"No; he's not. That's what maddens me. K he 
would lose his temper, I could cope with him better; 
it is his everlasting and unruffled coldness that exas- 
perates me." 

"Save the fire. It's not Mr. Ackroyd that you are 
beating with the tongs, even if man is as the sparks 
that fly upward." 

Connie laughed. Then, putting down the tongs, she 
moved across the rug to an easy-chair and picked up 
her fast-cooling cup. 

"Bah! This is just like him," she said, with a little 
grimace of disgust; "cold and bitter." 

"Connie, you are bestowing altogether too much 
thought on so tiresome a man." 

Connie shook her head disdainfully. 

"No; I forget him, except upon the frequent occa- 
sions when he makes me lose my temper.'* 

"What is the use of fussing with him ?" 

"Got to,'* she returned laconically, with an accent 
which again reminded her companion of the days when 
they had squabbled over their examples in a thing called 
Conunon Denominator. 

"I don't see why." 

Connie raised her brows. 

"That is because you aren't Faculty. My father b 
head of a department; and the powers that be have 
ordained that Mr. Ackroyd should be the chiefest one 
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of the tails. There was war over his appointment. 
Some of the powers said he wasn't the man for the 
place; but my father carried the day. He has always 
insisted upon it that Mr. Ackroyd has the making of 
something in him." 

"WeU?" 

"Well, he has, if a cast-iron will and absolute assur- 
ance are any test," Connie added tartly. Then she 
relented. "And yet, do you know, Maud, I sometimes 
wonder how much of it is real, and how much is pose. 
Anyway, my father has ordered me to be agreeable to 
him." 

Maud nodded reflectively, as she set down her empty 
cup. 

"Yes ? I am glad to see how literally you carry out 
his commands. Still, Mr. Ackroyd is not in a position 
to be critical. I have seen him get some horrid cuts, 
this season." 

Connie leaned back in the depths of her chair and 
clasped her hands at the back of her head. 

"I know it. So have I. A set like ours is a cruel 
thing, after all. A man must be invited professionally; 
he can be snubbed personally. What's more, he is 
snubbed, too, unless he passes social muster. No 
amount of brains can save a man from social ostracism." 

"Possibly. There is some excuse, though. Did you 
notice the way Mr. Ackroyd held his cup, to-day? I 
know he uses' stone china at home," Maud suggested 
idly. 

"That's no sign. A man that's half a man does hate 
to be pestered with a tea-cup, imless he was bom under 
the Union Jack. We habitually use Royal Dresden; 
but my father, on the rare occasions that he is lured 
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into going to a tea, handles his cup as if it were the old 
oaken bucket* I remember — " She checked herself 
abruptly. 

"What?'* 

**It*s too bad to tell it. Still, it is only to you." 

"Flattering!" 

**Yes, for it implies that you don't repeat things. 
But, as I was saying, I was a bud, the year Mr. Ack- 
royd went up for his degree, and I helped receive at one 
of the presidential functions. It was a four-to-six 
affair; and, just as the dock was striking four, Mr. 
Ackroyd appeared. We took turns in entertaining him 
imtil just before five. Then he apologized because he 
had an engagement, and took himself off. Bessie Bart- 
lett was talking to him at the time, and she had the 
malice to suggest that he should come back, after his 
engagement was over." 

**And of course he did.'* 

**Why of course?" 

Maud's answer was demure. 

"Because I know the man." 

"Well, yes, he did. It was at half-past five, and he 
stayed till the dock struck six. He looked like a mute 
at a funeral, too, so he couldn't have been moved by 
mere joy in the frivolities of life." 

Maud laughed softly to herself. She knew Bessie 
Bartlett, and she could fancy the whole scene: the 
piquant little society girl and the grim, forbidding 
young student. Ackroyd was not totally unattractive, 
however. Glasses hid somewhat of the expressiveness 
of his keen eyes, his nose was long and thin, and his 
chin too square for beauty; but his head was well set, 
his shoulders broad, and be carried bis tall figure in a 
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fashion which suggested a possible military training 
somewhere in his past. 

"K he would only let himself loose a little!** she 
commented slowly. "Then he wouldn't be so bad. 
His joints all need oiling, both his physical and his 
psychological ones. Who is he, anyway?** 

Connie shrugged her shoulders. 

"My father's latest bantling.'* 

"Yes; but before that?" 

"How should I know ? I'm no DeBrett.** 

"I doubt if you would find him there,** Maud an- 
swered dryly. "Where does he come from ?'* 

"Here. I don't mean that he is a domestic Phoenix, 
sprung up from our own bed of ashes; but he lives here 
in town." 

"How long?" 

"Always. Congenitally, as Roger would say.** 

"Has he a family ?" 

"I suppose so. Most people have." 

Maud sat up in her chair. 

"Where is your directory?" she demanded. 

Connie's brows went upward. 

"On the table in the library. But I thought you 
said—" 

"So I did. But now I am interested. At least, the 
man has a personality, and that is more than you can 
say of every one we meet. I want to see where he 
abides." She caine back with the book in her hand. 
**AcJcroydy Andrew^** she read. ^^ Instructor. Room 10, 
X Hall. Boards 19 Fleury Streets 

"Where is Fleury Street?** Connie inquired, with 
languid interest. 

Somewhere beyond the pale. Anyway, I never heard 
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of it. There's an index of streets, I suppose; but it's not 
worth the himting. Wait; here's another : AckroydyJane. 
Widow of Andrew. That must be his mother." 

"Unless it's himself." 

"He isn't dead." 

"No; but he isn't half alive. Still, he isn't married. 
That is quite obvious, because — " Connie paused, 
then she let the words slide maliciously oflF her tongue; 
** because no woman would ever marry him." 

"Every Darby has his potential Joan," Maud an- 
swered cheerfully, as she closed the book and leaned 
back in her chair once more. "Some day, Mr. Ack- 
royd will take unto himself a psychological bolster 
who will wrap herself softly about his thorns. Mean- 
while—" 

"Well ?" Connie's tone was lazily expectant. 

"Meanwhile, we shall have to amuse ourselves by 
watching him develop." 

Connie held up a warning finger. 

"Hush!" she said hastily. "There is my father 
now, and Mr. Ackroyd has come back with him." 

"Bound for a departmental revel," Maud suggested 
irrepressibly. Then, as the rhythmic steps passed the 
door of the room where they were sitting and turned 
into the library, she sank back into her chair. "Connie, 
does he ever remind you of a perambulating dead 
inarch?" 

"Yes; only he is all drum and no fife. And yet, I 
am sorry for him." 

Maud ruffled the leaves of the directory which still 
lay open in her lap. 

" Wasted sympathy. He is quite content with his fate." 

But Connie's eyes were fixed upon the fire. 
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"Surly people are never smug," she observed con- 
clusively. 

But, meanwhile, Ackroyd was seated in the one spot 
where he could be neither surly nor smug. From the 
days of his little boyhood, when he had been accus- 
tomed to see Professor Everest stand waiting for his car 
on the focal comer of the city streets, up to the present 
hour, his hero-worship had never failed him. Now and 
then, during the past year, he had been forced to stop 
and take account of the steps which had led him to his 
present position. The wonder of it never ceased to 
grow upon him. His pinched childhood, his hard-won 
degree, his fellowship year of foreign study: all this was 
matter-of-course in comparison with the fact that at 
last he, Andrew Ackroyd, should be privileged to sit 
face to face with the man who so long had been his 
inspiration, to gossip with him or to talk the shop- 
piest kind of shop upon apparently equal terms. Pro- 
fessor Everest owned the rare gift of readiness to learn 
of all men, even of his subordinates. Now and then 
his eyes twinkled and his lips, under their white mous- 
tache, curved into the beginnings of a smile, as he lis- 
tened to the monologue which he had called down upon 
himself by some apparently trivial question. Never- 
theless, the old professor was honest enough to admit 
the sound sense, the steady principle which, inevitable 
as the scarlet strand of the British navy, marked even 
the most prosy of the younger man's dissertations. 
Ackroyd never touched a subject. He gripped it 
firmly with both hands and, not content with that, he 
squeezed it until it could yield up nothing more to 
his insistent and persistent soul. However, Professor 
Everest was a student of men as well as of books. 
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^'Ackroyd is a conversational blacksmith/' he said to 
Connie, one day early in the previous winter; "but wait. 
In time, he will turn into an engraver." 

But Connie had shaken her head. 

"No power on earth can ever beat Mr. Ackroyd's 
hammer into an etching-needle," she objected. "Until 
the end of time, he will prefer to pound, rather than to 
prick. And the worst of it all is," she added vindic- 
tively to herself, as her father passed on out of hearing; 
"the rule doesn't work both ways. It is bad form to 
poimd an unpleasant guest, and Mr. Ackroyd's epider- 
mis isn't sensitive to being pricked." 

In which statement, Connie had proved the doctrine 
of feminine fallibility, as she herself was ready to 
acknowledge now, after the experience of the past six 
months. There had been days during that time when 
the aggressive yoimg instructor had seemed to her to 
be a mere bundle of exposed nerves, smarting from 
pin-pricks which she had never dreamed of giving. 

By chance, the professor and Ackroyd stepped into 
the hall, just as Connie accompanied Maud to the door. 
The professor's face, always genial and kindly, bright- 
ened at sight of his daughter and his daughter's friend. 

"Well, children, glad to see you. Not going, Maud ? 
And I've only just come in. Connie, I am telling 
Ackroyd that he would better stay to dine with us. 
There is to be a department meeting here, to-night; 
and it is foolish for him to go away, just for the sake 
of coming back again." 

There was an instant of silence, while Connie waited 
for the younger man to speak. It was Maud who 
broke the pause. She had seen the clash of the hour 
before, and now she rushed headlong into the breach. 
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"You will have to dine without Connie, Mr. Everest. 
I came here, to-day, for the express purpose of carry- 
ing her home with me/' 

Of her three hearers, two were well aware that the 
statement was manufactured to suit the needs of the 
moment. It was Professor Everest who answered unsus- 
pectingly, — 

"But we can't get on without you girls, Maud. 
Ackroyd and I, if you left us alone, would dine on 
Sanskrit roots and dry bones. Instead of carrying off 
Connie, you stay here with us." 

But Connie interposed. She had a will of her own 
at times, and just now it was by no means her inten- 
tion to allow her friend to adjust the details of the 
situation for her. 

**I wasn't going with Maud, anyway," she said 
quietly. "Maud would better stay, and we shall be 
delighted to have you here, Mr. Ackroyd." 

"Why, Connie, I — " Then Maud hesitated. Not 
even to Ackroyd, social pawn that she considered him, 
would she betray her futile attempt to free Connie 
from the incubus of his society. 

It was Ackroyd, however, who finally dominated the 
situation. 

I thank you for your invitation," he said formally. 
You are kind to include me; but it is useless for you 
to rearrange your plans in my behalf. It would have 
been impossible for me to stay, in any case." 

And, a moment later, he went striding away down 
the street. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE Ackroyds had "lea"at night, and their tablecus- 
tomarily stood with its end resting against the wall. 

When Ackroyd entered the house, his mother was 
already at the table. Her gingham apron and the 
unbuttoned cuffs of her blouse bore witness to the fact 
that the tea and buns were of her own brewing and 
baking; her loosened collar gave wilted testimony to 
the premature heat of the April day. The tea-set was 
stout and of a moss-rose design; the spoons stuck up 
rampantly in a crimson timibler, and a caster with its 
oil-bottle empty took the place usually given over to 
flowers. The open kitchen door offered an imob- 
structed view of the cooking stove and the sink beyond. 

Mrs. Ackroyd looked up, as her s6n came into the 
room. 

"Well, here you are at last!'* she said. "We'd about 
concluded you were going to stay to supper, Andy." 

Her tone was jocular and jerky and, after Connie 
Everest's level voice, it grated on his ears. He frowned 
involuntarily. Then, when he met the eyes which 
rested upon him with adoring pride, he forced himself 
to smile down at her, as he halted behind her chair. 

"They did ask me; but I thought I would come 
home." 

The pride grew stronger, as his mother turned her- 
self about until she faced him. 
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"Well, I never! Did they really ask you to stay to 
tea with them?" 

"To dinner, yes." 

"Then why in the world didn't you do it?" 

"Because I preferred coming home." 

Mrs. Ackroyd smiled meaningly. 

"It must have been you that brought him, then, 
Vinnie," she observed, as she poured out a cup of tea, 
stuck a spoon upri£:ht in the cup and passed the 
unsteady ZlnJiol to her son who still Zd with 
his hand resting on the back of her chair. 

Prom her place across the table, Vinnietta Hall 
looked up, smiled, moistened her lips, and then smiled 
again. She was the "lady boarder" of the establish- 
ment, the forewoman of a group of girls who sorted 
tickets in the great railroad oflSce down by the station. 
To the mind of Mrs. Ackroyd, her social graces added 
zest to their family life, her intellectual calling and 
attainments rendered her a meet companion for the 
young instructor. Mrs. Ackroyd's dreams extended far 
into the future, and they broadened as they extended. 

To the outward eye. Miss Vinnietta Hall was not 
prepossessing. Marked with the stamp of her calling, 
she nevertheless had social aspirations which mani- 
fested themselves, in private life, by certain kittenish 
manners that were out of all harmony with her Roman 
nose and Gothic frame. Bred in a small country vil- 
lage where only the son of the minister went to college, 
she revered all things connected with the university, as 
belonging to the upper crust of that vast mince pie 
known as Society. To a mind which envied the sub- 
assistants in the library, Ackroyd's modest position 
appeared to be within easy reach of the presidential 
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chair. In her own room and in the still watches of the 
night, she wondered if that chair — For the rest, she 
was thirty-two, of no particular complexion, and always 
a little archaic in the matter of sleeves. Even in pri- 
vate life, her voice betrayed her efficiency in summon- 
ing errant messengers. 

Now, in answer to Mrs. Ackroyd's words, she smiled 
down at her curled-up little finger. 

'"Oh, no. I am afraid I can't flatter myself upon 
Mr. Ackroyd's coming home on my account," she said 
modestly. 

Deliberately Ackroyd seated himself and unfolded 
his fourteen-inch napkin. Then he raised his eyes. 

*'I was not aware that I needed any especial incen- 
tive to bring me home," he said gravely. "I usually 
do come to my meals." 

Mrs. Ackroyd rested one elbow on the table and 
made a thoughtful bite at the bun in her hand. 

"It's too bad you didn't stay, Andy." 

"Why?" 

She answered his question with another. 

"They've never asked you before; have they?" 

"No." 

"I should think you'd have been glad to stay," she 
pursued meditativdy. 

"Why?" he asked again, while his strong, lean 
hands busied themsdves with buns and butter. Un- 
like his mother, Adax>yd ate from his finger tips, rather 
than from the ball of his thumb. 

StiD leaning on her dbow, Mrs. Ackroyd stretched 
oat her other arm and helped herself to more butter. 

"If I was in your place, I should think it wa9 a good 
deal of a oome-up to be asked to sit down to the table 
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at the Everests'," she observed baldly. "Shouldn't 
you, Vinnie?" 

Vinnietta giggled appreciatively. Then, as she saw 
the deepening lines between Ackroyd's heavy brows, 
she turned the giggle into a cough which she suppressed 
daintily with her fingers. 

Ackroyd's voice, low as it was, rasped the air like a 
file, as he answered, — 

"I am afraid I hadn't thought of it in that way. 
Professor Everest is my superior oflScer and has been 
very good to me. His invitation, to-night, was a purely 
business matter. We had certain things to talk over, 
and the tilne was short." 

Mrs. Ackroyd possessed the talent of endless itera- 
tion. 

"Then why didn't you stay?" she queried, for the 
third time. 

"Because I don't care to mingle business and social 
relations," he said brusquely. 

"But this is the first time you were ever asked out to 
supper." 

He looked across at her from under lowering brows. 
Then he controlled himself. 

"All the more reason I should decline a chance invi- 
tation." 

"What's the use of being so stiflF about it, Andy?" 
his mother urged. "It may be the thin edge of the 
wedge." 

His tea splashed into his saucer under his impatient 
stirring; but he still held his voice level. After all, she 
was his mother. It had been her hard work and her 
little hoard of dimes which had given him his first start 
towards intellectual freedom. Somewhere in the depths 
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of her own nature must have lain the craving for that 
freedom, the realization of all it might mean to iU 
owner; otherwise, she would never have ground the 
edge off her full strength, in order to give to her son 
what fate had denied to herself. Ackroyd '« eyes soft- 
ened, as they rested on the red, knobby knuckles and 
on the thin hair scraped backward from the sharp 
face. 

"I am not driving any wedges that I know of, 
mother," he said more gently. 

Vinnietta felt that it was time that she came back 
into the conversation. 

"Oh, but don't you like society, Mr. Ackroyd ?•' 
she asked, with an engaging smile. 

"I have no means of judging. Miss Hall.'' 

"Not after all those receptions, this winter?" 

An involuntary bitterness crept into his reply. 

"Social life doesn't consist in standing in a daor« 
way and looking on." 

"Then why did you do it ?" 

Now and then Ackroyd had a fashion td paraly/Jng 
his hearers by speaking the unadorned truth. Iht did 
it now. 

^'Because nobody ever took the trouble to wk nm 
to oome mside/' 

Even Vinniefta's buoyancy wa« not prrjrjf ujf^iniA 
this. She subsided into her iea-cup, and mUsfuite 
feU. 

"Haa ProioMor Ererat got any famSy \nA iUmtim'r 

Adoojd adud, after a pnJUmfs^ interval, Ifcr 
ifictalcd, leas by euAmty than by a 
to ooorerae upon wi/ytfiM of irii^rwji* 
fo IKT aon. The pnrd j adiolaatic pfaaae of Us work 
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was as intelligible as Choctaw to her brain. Failing 
in that, she took refuge in the personal make-up of 
his environment. 

He winced at the free and easy use of the name. 
Connie Everest seemed to him as alien to his present 
surroundings as a Paris frock would have been to the 
shambling figure of the woman who scrubbed the 
floor of his lecture room. 

*'He has two children, Miss Everest and a young 
son, a sophomore.' 

"In your class? 

"Yes." 

"Is Connie pretty?" Vinnietta inquired, as she fed 
herself bits of bim with her eyes fixed upon her 
daintily-curved hands. 

"I believe she is considered so." 

"Don*t you know?" The soft stress of the final 
word was emphasized by the eyes raised to his above 
the rim of Vinnietta's tea-cup. 

The frown came back to Ackroyd's face. He gulped 
down the last of his tea and pushed his chair away 
from the table. 

"I am afraid I am too busy to pay much attention 
to such details. Miss Hall. Miss Everest is my ideal 
of a well-bred woman; beyond that, I have not cared 
to analyze her. Mother, you will have to excuse me. 
I have some work to do." 

Mrs. Ackroyd sat looking after him a little wishfully. 
Then she turned back to Vinnietta Hall. 

"Don*t mind him, Vinnie," she said, and a note of 
loving apology crept into her voice. "It*s only his 
way, and then he does work so hard. No wonder he 
gets tired and cross now and then." 
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And Vmnietta tossed her head and made answer, 
with perfect freedom from malice, — 

"Oh, I don't mind, Mrs. Ackroyd. It's only just 
his way and I'm used to it by this time." 

Alone in his own room, Ackroyd forgot his needful 
work. Dropping into a chair by the window, he sat 
tugging at the ends of his moustache, while he stared 
moodily out into the deepening dusk. His day's duty 
done, he had gone to the Everests', that afternoon, 
feeling uncommonly alert and self-content. Now the 
depression which had fallen upon him in the last of 
his talk with Connie had increased tenfold. The faint 
clashing of china cups, the light, easy conversation 
which skinmied over all things from Asiatic politics to 
his own class of boys had made him feel himself a 
bungling outsider. Conscious of his own maladjust- 
ment to her interests, he wondered angrily whether 
Connie were regarding herself as keying the talk down 
to his powers of comprehension, down to him whose 
doctor's degree had been won with praise. The won- 
derment left him more taciturn than ever. Connie had 
been in secret despair over this difficult guest who 
would neither talk nor take his departure, when a 
sudden trivial word had brought down upon her a 
contradiction so sweeping and so arbitrary that in- 
stantly she had risen in her own defence. She had 
kept down her temper, but not her colour, as she stood 
her ground with a fearlessness which took no heed of 
the steely glint of the eyes behind the shining glasses. 

The end of the contest was inevitable, however. 
Ackroyd had allowed her to say her say. Then he 
had answered her quietly and in detail, and withdrawn 
his forces before she could make another attack. As 
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he had walked away from the house, he had reflected 
that the victory was his own; nevertheless, it was a 
victory which he regretted. It was not by any means 
the first time he had come into collision with Connie 
Everest. He knew by heart all the mivarying sequence 
of the campaign: her extravagant statement of the 
opposing cause, her swift denimciation of his view- 
point, half angry, half humorous, and then her easy 
self-control and her debonair dismissing of the whole 
episode as a matter of no importance. That last phase, 
to Ackroyd, was the most antagonistic one of the series. 
To him, his opinions were of vast importance; impor- 
tant, too, was the phraseology of his expounding them. 
It would have pleased him far better to have Connie 
Everest turn a sulky ear to his well-rounded periods 
than to have his words slide oflF from her consciousness 
and his arguments capped with her gay little laugh, 
life to Ackroyd was an earnest matter, and life was 
merely the summing up into action of an infinite num- 
ber of earnest opinions. His very earnestness seemed 
to him to mark his remoteness from Connie's world. 
As she had told him, only that afternoon, her motto 
was that nothing should be taken too seriously. 

Now, as he sat by the window with Vinnietta's con- 
versation still in his ears, he grimly bethought himself 
of an evening coat he had hired, one night early in 
the winter. Too low in the neck and too short in the 
waist, it had been an inglorious misfit at both ends 
of its make-up. So it was with himself. Connie 
Everest and Vinnietta Hall: he belonged to the world 
of neither. Connie's delicate, elusive touch was as 
remote from his methods as was the bald fatuity of 
the fair Vinnietta. They both antagonized him, but 
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with this diflFerence. Connie Everest aroused in him 
a sturdy determination that, one day, he would impress 
her with the strength of his personality. 

And yet, Ackroyd was honest. Connie antagonized 
him completely. Nevertheless, he frankly admitted to 
himself that, of all the women he had met, during the 
past winter, she alone had tried to make his social 
position tenable. In all, there had been a scanty 
dozen of receptions at which Ackroyd had been bidden 
to put in an appearance. They were the more general 
functions of a large university, and they signilSed noth- 
ing more than that his name, with scores of others, 
held a place on the long list of the faculty. Social 
recognition they implied not at all. 

Ackroyd had been to all these receptions with the 
same conscientious regularity with which he went to 
his lectures. They were a part of the routine to which 
he must submit. His submission, however, was not in 
all respects a graceful one. Potential hostesses, can- 
vassing the corps of young instructors with an eye to 
the season's campaign, passed swiftly by this tall, stern- 
faced man who glowered at them from comers and 
who so obviously classified his evening clothes as a 
"dress suit." Dl at ease as only a strong man can 
be, Ackroyd would have died, rather than confess to 
the fact. At his first function, he had made the mis- 
take of coating his shyness with a layer of ice, and of 
planting himself in a comer. By the end of the season, 
he had taken root in his comer, and no one was left 
who dared try to penetrate the ice. 

No one, that is, but Connie Everest. She had met 
Ackroyd often, going in and out of the house on his 
way to her father's library. She feared nothing, and 
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she took a naughty satisfaction in forcing herself upon 
the attention of a man who so obviously disdained the 
eternal feminine. Accustomed to much incense, she 
was secretly rather entertained by Ackroyd's manifest 
determination to bum no taper at her shrine. For his 
opinion, for his liking, even, Connie Everest cared not 
one iota. It merely amused her to watch his furtive 
eflForts to escape from her society. And, all the time, 
Ackroyd's keen eyes read her like an open book. He 
smarted under her amusement, yet he confessed to 
himself that it was never mingled with malice. And 
at last, one stormy November day, he had lingered in 
the broad old hall at the Everests', talking with Connie 
until the tall dock on the landing had struck the half- 
hour once and yet again. Then, with a brief, abrupt 
syllable of farewell, he had vanished inside the library 
door, leaving Connie to wonder whether she had merely 
imagined the genial kindliness of his manner of a few 
moments before. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

CONNIE EVEREST halted suddenly, to the mani- 
fest discomfort of the throng of shoppers pressing 
onward to the bargain cowiter in the basement. 

''Wait a minute, Maud. I have something to tell 
you." 

Maud backed up against a deserted counter, deftly 
packed her terrier, leash and all, into the curve of her 
elbow, and came to attention. 

"What now?" 

** Professor Schwarzkopf is here." 

"Yes, dear. I also read the papers," Maud an- 
swered blandly. 

"Of course. So do we all. But we are giving him 
a dinner." 

"We?" Maud raised her brows. 

"Yes. I am really promoted to the rank of hostess. 
Aunt Justine is so deaf that she can't preside any 
longer, and father has gently shunted her to a side 
track, half-way down the table." 

"Poor soul! Who is coming?" 

"Everybody we ask, of course," Connie said loftily. 

"Exactly. That is what the man in the Bible sup- 
posed would happen to him. Don't boast too soon, 
for you may have to go out into the highways and 
hedges, at the eleventh hour." 

"The eleventh-hour man gave them a penny. I 
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shall give them a lengthy dinner, garnished with 
orchids and green silk candle shades." 

"Emblematic of your youth and inexperience in the 
ways of the world," Maud conmienced irreverently. 
Well, whom have you asked?" * 

The usual people, ten of them. You'll get your 
note, this noon. And then Professor Schwarzkopf 
and — " Connie held the last word in suspension. 

"And? What fossa now?" 
• "No fossil. Just Mr. Ackroyd." 

"Connie!" 

"Yes. Why not? And father insisted." 

"Did you ever see him eat ?" 

Connie looked startled. 

"No; of course not. Did you ?" 

"No; but it is never safe to ask a man to dinner until 
you have made sure he won't scrape up his plate with 
his knife blade. A reception is no test; it takes at 
least an oyster to show a man's adaptability to his 
environment. It's not fair to ask Mr. Ackroyd to eat 
at your table, and then cry Tekel — or is it Uphar- 
sin ? — at him, if he doesn't do it with decorum." 

Connie smiled serenely. 

"He will. Leastwise, he will be interesting. More- 
over, he will look so bored and so superior that no- 
body will dare to criticize him, and that is one step 
in the right direction. Good by, and be sure you 
save Thiursday for us." And she nodded and was 
gone. 

With a total unconsciousness of humour, Mrs. Ack- 
royd upon one occasion had warned her son that his 
excessive promptness would lead him to be ahead of 
time in arriving at his own funeral. The phrase re- 
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curred to his mind» the next Thursday night, while, 
watch in hand, he paced the floor of an up-stairs room 
at the Everests', awaiting the arrival of the other guests. 
As he had passed the parlour door, on his way to the 
stairs, he had caught a glimpse of Connie's bare white 
shoulders and trailing skirts, and the sight had brought 
to him a swift realization that, for him, the evening 
marked the beginning of a new career. This was no 
impersonal reception, nor yet a chance invitation to 
take the urban equivalent of pot-luck with his host of 
the hour. It was a formal bidding to dine with the 
head of his department, to meet a distinguished for- 
eigner. Ackroyd had found time to dip into a good 
many of the society novels of the day. He had learned 
from them tiiat the duties of a dinner did not lie wholly 
on the side of the host. He wiped his glasses thought- 
fully, and then straightened his shoulders. Even the 
dainty and befrilled little hostess below-stairs should 
be forced to admit that he had given his quid of intel- 
lectual manna in exchange for the quo of fleshly pabulum 
provided by Professor Everest. Then he pulled off his 
glasses and wiped them again, while the frown came 
back between his brows. The new number of his pro- 
fessional journal had reached him, that noon. In his 
absorption in his toilet, he had neglected to cut the 
leaves and glance at the contents. He could have 
smitten himself now for his neglect. Half an hour 
spent in skimming its closely-printed pages would have 
been a far better preparation for the dinner than the 
same length of time which he had given to his tie and 
to the brushing of his thick brown hair. 

Then his mind trailed off into a vague wonder at the 
array of brushes spread out on the dressing table. 
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and — He turned suddenly, at the sound of a step on 
the stairs. 

Oh, Everest ! How do you do ? " 
Superb. Glad to see you, Mr. Ackroyd; only I 
hope you won't think we're in the classroom, and seek 
to show up my ignorance," the boy answered, with a 
light laugh, as he shook hands with Ackroyd and then, 
crossing the room, dropped down on the broad window- 
seat. "How do you like my den?" 

"It is yours, then?" 

"Yes. At least, when I'm not down on the campus. 
There's rather a jolly view out of this window, if there's 
any daylight to see it. Come in here, next time you are 
in the house. Connie says you get around quite often." 

Ackroyd put on his glasses again, and stared anx- 
iously down at the jovial face before him. 

"I trust that your sister doesn't think I come too 
often," he said, with a sudden cluUy accent. 

The boy lounged among the pillows, smiling up at 
him with alert, confident friendliness. Frederick Ev- 
erest rarely stood upon either ceremony or his own 
dignity. He took it for granted that all the world was 
his friend, and few people were ungracious enough to 
undeceive him. 

"You needn't worry about Connie," he returned now 
calmly. "She would like to have a procession going 
through the front door, the whole time." 

"In or out ?" Ackroyd queried, catching somewhat of 
the mood of his companion. From the beginning of the 
year, he had found himself delivering a large share of 
his lectures down at the animated face in one of the 
rear ranks of seats. This was not by reason of the 
boy's relationship to Professor Everest, nor yet of his 
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thirst for information. It was only that now and then, 
when the uproarious division threatened to get the 
upper hand of the lecturer, he had caught a swift gleam 
of understanding and sympathy from the meny dark 
gray eyes. As a rule, Fritz had stopped there. Upon 
one occasion, however, he had actively intervened in 
Ackroyd's support. 

"It's nothing for you to be so grateful about," he had 
explained afterwards. "It's a bad precedent for the 
fellows to feel they can hit a man when he's down. 
That's aU." 

Ackroyd had given much thought and many repin- 
ings to the enigmatic reply; but he had also given his 
whole liking to the tall, mischief-loving young sopho- 
more who allowed no one but himself to torment his 
instructor. Later on in the winter, he began to wonder 
whether Connie and Fritz were not somewhat alike in 
their attitude towards himself. 

But meanwhile Fritz was answering his half-banter- 
ing question. 

"In, of course. Else, she'd be left alone, and Connie 
never could abide that. She must have somebody to 
talk to, whatever happens. That's the woman of her; 
she'll prattle into a mirror, if nothing better shows up. 
Oh, I say, this is going to be a stupid dinner." And 
he yawned rather ostentatiously, as if in anticipation of 
the next hour. 

Ackroyd looked at him inquiringly. 

"But I thought Professor Schwarzkopf — " 

"That's just what is the matter. Everybody will be 
so anxious to live up to him that nobody will dare be 
commonplace and agreeable. They'll all be abnor- 
mally deep and abnormally dull. How I dread it ! " 
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Ackroyd surveyed his pupil with not unnatural 
surprise. 

"Then what are you here for?" 

Fritz sat up and straightened his tie. 

"Had to. I'd much rather be feeding down at Com- 
mons; but Connie dragged me into this thing to take the 
place of some old duffer or other who failed her at the 
last moment. That's the worst of you intellectual fel- 
lows. If you get a social grouch, you can always plead 
an attack of brains, and nobody will be the wiser." 
Then he rose. "Connie sent me up to look for you, 
Mr. Ackroyd," he added. "She saw you come in and 
she told me to bring you down, as soon as you were 
through prinking. She needs somebody to buoy her 
up, while she waits for the lion to come out of his cage." 

And so it chanced that it was at Connie's elbow that 
Ackroyd met the other guests. A little later, as he 
drew his chair back from the table, he was conscious 
of a distinct sense of relief to jSnd himself at Connie's 
left hand. Seated, she turned to him almost at once. 

"I feel such a sense of moral support in having you 
next me, Mr. Ackroyd," she said laughingly. "You 
are so used to the house, you know, and this is my jSrst 
experience at the head of the table. If things go wrong, 
I can send you out as messenger, without fear of your 
accidentally straying into the cellar instead of the garret." 

"The garret is a place for valuable antiquities and 
naughty children, Connie. Where do you place Mr. 
Ackroyd?" 

Ackroyd was just hesitating whether to address Pro- 
fessor Schwarzkopf in English or in German, and how 
to phrase his complimentary allusion to the presence in 
their midst of the learned foreigner. Interrupted by 
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the frivolous question, he turned a rebuking glance upon 
the thin, boyish-looking man who had uttered it. Then 
his rebuking glance wandered back to Connie, as she 
answered lightly, — 

"Half-way up the stairs, Roger. I'm not sure which 
way his face would be turned, though. Mr. Ackroyd, 
are you going up or down ? " 

"I had supposed we all were facing upward," he said 
formally. 

"Unless we are looking down over the banisters to 
see who is after us," Maud Wyatt suggested from 
across the table. "Professor Schw — Schwarzkopf, 
how many times in the last week have you been asked 
what you think of America?" 

Ackroyd hurriedly repressed the question which had 
been trembling upon his own lips. Instead, he asked 
gravely, — 

"Have you ever visited our university before, Pro- 
fessor Schwarzkopf?" 

"Never. I regret him." Then the great man 
turned to Ittaud. "Ah, you haf heard it? All the 
peoples I meet, they ask what I think of America. I 
am kept so busy answering them that I get time to 
think — " he swept his hands outward; "nothing." 

"But we want you to think a great deal of us," she 
protested. "We are a race of children, and taflFy is our 
national dish." 

From her place half-way down the table, a dainty, 
desiccated little woman in a thread-lace cap, turned 
appealingly to Fritz at her elbow. 

"I didn't quite hear what they were talking about, 
Fritz," she said, in the muffled, yet penetrating tone 
which sometimes goes with extreme deafness. 
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"TaflFy, Aunt Justine." 

"Oh, really not!" she replied hastily. "It's not at 
all a pretty subject, not even if you call it toffee, as the 
English do. Just whisper across to Connie, and tell 
her to start them on something else." 

The whisper was needless, however, and Connie 
turned the white of one eye upon her brother whose 
flushed face was bent over his plate. Then, before 
any one else could break the silence, Ackroyd had turned 
again to the fanious guest. 

"In the last HomUetiCy Professor Schwarzkopf, I 
notice that you question the late discoveries of the 
Berlin men." 

Professor Schwarzkopf was taking small, semi-circu- 
lar bites from the oyster impaled upon his fork. His 
face wore a look of eager relish, and it was with mani- 
fest reluctance that he interrupted his feast long enough 
to reply, — 

"Quite probably." 

Ackroyd glanced at the fork, found it unlike the one 
in his hand and, with the tail of his eye, reassured him- 
self, from Connie's example, that his own choice had 
been the correct one. Then he continued, — 

"And you would say that the foundations of their 
discoveries are groundless?" 

The professor spiked another oyster, as he again 
made grudging answer, — 

"Quite probably." 

Ackroyd raised his head for a third question; but 
Maud intervened. 

"Did you see the little opera that was here, last 
week, Mr. Ackroyd?" 

"No, Miss Wyatt." 
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*'It was bright, and the soprano sang quite well. 
I am soriy you missed it." 

He looked imsmilingly across into her smiling eyes. 

"Doubtless it was my loss, Miss Wyatt." 

Now and then Maud Wyatt returned to the ways 
of her imregenerate childhood. 

"Naturally," she assented demurely. Then, as she 
saw Ackroyd about to address the professor again, she 
returned to the charge. If only in mercy to Ackroyd, 
she would prevent his wasting the heavy fire of his 
conversation upon the blank wall of a hungry Teuton. 
Professor Schwarzkopf was busy with his soup spoon, 
scooping up the liquour of the oysters, and it was 
quite obvious that he would be deaf to any lesser 
interest, until the premature lack of silver brought his 
feastings to an end. 

"Do you disdain opera entirely, Mr. Ackroyd?" she 
queried lightly. 

"No. On the contrary, I think it is a pleasant di- 
version for those who are so situated that they can 
make the most of it. For myself — " 

"You made the most of it, Maud," observed the man 
whom Connie had addressed as Roger. "To my cer- 
tain knowledge, you were there for two nights and a 
matinee." 

"Certainly. I should have been there, the other 
night, if you had asked me to go with you. Dr. 
Paddon is a confirmed first-nighter, Mr. Ackroyd. I 
usually wait and let him taste new things for me." 

"And then hurry to get in your two bites at the 
cherry, before it falls. But there is a reason for my 
first-night habit. Remember I'm a specialist in electro- 
therapeutics and — " 
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"And you advise them how to shift the lights, to 
improve things for the next performance," Fritz cut in, 
from his place in the lee of Aunt Justine's puffs. 

Connie laid down her fork and turned to Ackroyd. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, can you tell me just what electro- 
therapeutics may be? Dr. Paddon claims to do them; 
but I've never been able to find out from him what 
they are, or how he does them." 

Ackroyd smiled gravely at the question. In a girl 
such as Connie looked, tiiat night, even ignorance was 
attractive. Nevertheless, he sought to dispel that 
ignorance. 

"Electro-therapeutics? It is the science of medical 
dectricity, if I may define one term by another so 
nearly synonymous. And — " 

"Synonymous?" Connie lifted her brows inquir- 
ingly. "What frightfully long words you use, Mr. 
Ackroyd." 

He missed the mocking gleam in her eyes. Patiently 
he set himself to explain still farther. 

"I was merely defining one phrase by another which 
means the same thing. However, if we may beg that 
question and pass on, electro-therapeutics, or the cure 
of disease by electrical means, concerns itself chiefly 
with the Roentgen ray, and with the newly-discovered 
radium." 

Professor Schwarzkopf reluctantly abandoned his 
spoon to the servant waiting at his elbow. 

"Are you physicist, Mr. Instructor?" he queried, 
with a keen glance at the intent face which was so at 
odds with the gay daintiness of the rest of the scene. 

"Unfortunately, no." 

"What then?" 
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A student of comparative philology." 
What's that?" Maud asked, in a swift aside to 
Dr. Paddon. 

*' Eating a German menu in assorted English, and 
then taking French leave," he responded promptly. 
"What's the matter with the fellow, Maud?" 

She stifled a yawn. 

"Nothing but concentrated boric acid, Roger. I do 
hate a man who never talks, but always converses. 
Only a professional clown should ever be permitted 
to talk shop." 

"And he'd much better act it. But there's nothing 
of the down about Ackroyd. He takes his pleasures 
too sadly." 

Maud leaned forward and pulled a rose from the 
pile in front of her place. 

"But they do say that even clowns have occasional 
fits of acute melancholia, Roger," she observed. 

Dr. Paddon felt in a succession of pockets, drew out 
a little case, snapped it open and polished the glasses 
inside. Then, putting on the glasses, he turned around 
in his chair and made a prolonged scrutiny of the 
group at the head of the table. Connie, leaning back 
in her chair, wore an expression of bewildered resigna- 
tion which betokened the fact that she had dropped 
the reins of the conversation and allowed the steeds to 
take the bits in their teeth. The professor, knife in 
hand and chin on his fist, was bending far forward 
across the table, while Ackroyd, upright and very ear- 
nest, was delivering himself of an oration whose trend 
was lost to Paddon in the buzz of the general talk. 
Just then, however, there came one of the sudden 
pauses which are the terror of the self-respecting host- 
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ess. Ackroyd hesitated for an instant and looked 
down the table. The next instant, his voice, measured, 
grave, insistent, came clearly across the silence. 

"But permit me to correct one slight misconception. 
Professor Schwarzkopf. If we go so far as to admit 
the analogy of the Diganuna — " 

Dr. Paddon took off his glasses and slowly shook his 
head. 

"No, Maud," he said then. "That's no occasional 
fit. It is chronic." 

"Cure him, then." 

"A case like that is incurable." 

She looked up at him, and the dimples came into 
her cheeks. 

"Prom his standpoint, or ours, Roger? Anyway, 
the cure lies within your especial line." 

"What then ?" he asked, under cover of the general 
talk which had sprung up about them once more. 

Maud shrugged her shoulders, as she met his eyes. 

"Electrocution," she responded concisely. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

WITH a freedom bom of an intimacy which dated 
back to their kindergarten days, Maud Wyatt 
and Dr. Roger Paddon stayed behind with Connie, in 
order to discuss the departing guests. Nine of the 
guests were disposed of in as many minutes. Then the 
conversation focussed itself upon Ackroyd. 

Maud gave a sigh of relief, and settled back in her 
chair. 

"There!" she said, with the long-drawn accent of 
contentment. "At last, and by devious ways, we've 
sneaked around to the edge of the subject weVe been 
longing to plunge into from the jSrst. Well, Connie 
Everest, what do you think now of your Boanerges?*' 

" Professor Schwarzkopf ? " 

"Don't put on airs and pretend to be sanctified and 
dense. You know I mean Mr. Ackroyd." 

But Dr. Paddon interrupted. 

"You're mixed on the generation, Maud," he said 
languidly. "He's no Boanerges; he's Thor himself." 

" Mayhap. But what do you think of him, Connie ? " 

"That he eats neatly." 

"Yes," Maud conceded, with some reluctance. 
"But, after all, that is only one phase of guesthood." 

Dr. Paddon looked mystefied. 

"Were you expecting him to eat with his knife, 
Connie?" 
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"Maud predicted it. What did you think of the 
professor's manners, Maud?" 

Maud turned epigrammatic. 

"A lion is expected to use his paws. It is mere man 
who is tied to a fork.'* 

Dr. Paddon held up his tobacco pouch to Connie in 
mute interrogation. She nodded. When his pipe was 
lighted, he delivered himself of his final opinion. 

"Ackroyd is not mere man. He's a conversational 
hurdy-gurdy with a self-acting motor and no stops." 

Maud rumpled her hair, by way of giving expression 
to her perfect physical and mental comfort. 

"Do you suppose he would ever run down, Roger?" 

"Not run. He might possibly walk down; but it 
would be with a slow and measured stride. Connie, 
did you appreciate the humour of the situation?" 

"Appreciate it, with the thunders of war at my very 
doors, and poor Aunt Justine making signals of dis- 
tress at me until her cap went all askew! But I 
learned one thing, at all events." 

"Be grateful for so much," Dr. Paddon advised her 
piously. "It may never happen again. What was 
it?" 

"That the word Digamma has in it all the potential 
elements of profanity. As Mr. Ackroyd pronounces 
it, it suggests untold anathemas." 

"But, Connie," Maud protested; "what do you sup- 
pose the man thought, to have monopolized the con- 
versation so entirely?" 

"That he was one of the successful elements of the 
feast," Connie responded candidly. 

"At least, he was one of the most prominent. Do 
you suppose he ever has a misgiving?" 
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Connie wrinkled her brows thoughtfully. 

"Yes, and no. Before and after, he does; but never 
in the time of it." 

Dr. Paddon had been pufBng luxuriously and in 
silence, his thin, thoughtful face turned upward towards 
the ascending smoke of his pipe. Now he took his 
pipe from his lips, and opened them. 

"Anyway, Connie, your task is done. You won't 
have him to invite again." 

"Those things be with father!" she returned duti- 
fully. Then she added, with sudden perversity, "Be- 
sides, I am not so sure I may not want to repeat the 
experiment." 

"Connie!" Maud expostulated. "And after he 
swamped your whole dinner!" 

Connie rose, crossed the room, aimlessly straightened 
the books on a table, then returned to the fire. 

"It was partly my fault," she said then. "I've not 
had much experience in driving a balky tandem, and 
they proved too much for me. Another time, I should 
know better. I would put Mr. Ackroyd between the 
two most superficial flirts I could find, and give him 
Bertie Harriman as an opposite neighbour. Then, if 
he undertook to spout, he would subside again without 
doing any harm. A flood in open country doesn't 
matter; it is only disastrous when it collides with a 
town." 

Laying his pipe on the table at his elbow. Dr. Paddon 
counted on his upraised fingers. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, Connie! One, two, three! 
Horses, and geysers, and spring freshets! That's a 
fair amount of metaphor for a single sentence. I 
could pack it all into one, myself," 
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"How?" Maud demanded. 

"Blow your egg before you break it." 

"Roger!" 

"Maud!" 

"Aunt Justine would say that wasn't a pretty way 
to talk," Connie admonished him. "Anyway, I am 
going to ask Mr. Ackroyd to dinner again before Com- 
mencement." 

Dr. Paddon rose. 

"Thank you," he observed courteously. "I have 
an engagement for that night." 

"I should like to know why?" The question came 
somewhat explosively from Fritz who was lounging in 
an easy-chair at the farther side of the room. 

"You there, Frederick? Merely because I have 
no wish to be lectured at. With your alBinity for cuts, 
I think you ought to understand my attitude. 
Who lectures you? 
Mr. Ackroyd. At least, he would, if I would listen. 

The boy raised his head sharply. 
I like Mr. Ackroyd. 

"And I don't." 
I can't see why not. 

** Because he isn't of my kind." 

"In short," Maud added; "because he is prepos- 
terous." 

With absolute deliberation, the boy rose and came 
forward to the hearth-rug. Once there and facing 
them, he spoke. 

"You don't like Mr. Ackroyd, because you think 
he's not of your class," he said slowly and a little defi- 
antly. "Maybe he is; maybe he isn't. Still, I suspect 
that, if we took an honest census of all of our own 
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lelationsy we might find a few among them that would 
be worse pills to swallow than Mr. Andrew Ackroyd." 

The others laii£:hed at the boyish outburst; but 
Conme sat stariij up at her youi^ brother with a 
certain pride. Saint he was not; but at least he pos- 
sessed the courage of his convictions. 

And Ackroyd, meanwhile, was undergoing a fire of 
domestic questions. He had expected to find his 
mother waiting for him. Vinnietta was a less welcome 
apparition, albeit a flowered foulard dressing-gown and 
a lace veil tied over her front hair indicated that bed- 
time was not far remote. As he nodded to her, he made 
a futile effort to picture Connie Everest with little 
bundles of brown kid peeping through the meshes of 
black veil on her forehead. The eflfort failed. 

The two women exchanged glances of mute, but 
mutual, satisfaction, as they saw Ackroyd's contented 
face. Then his mother spoke. 

"Well, you did have a good time, after all, Andy?" 

The words were interrogative; the tone was strongly 
assertive. 

His hat in his hand, his thin overcoat opened back 
to his shoulders, Ackroyd looked his very best, as he 
stood facing them on the threshold. An unwonted 
happiness was on his face, his strong lips curved up- 
wmxl and a kindly light was in his keen eyes. Watch- 
ing him there, his mother's thoughts wandered swiftly 
backwards, and she marvelled that his very best was 
one half so good. She took no heed of the fact that 
his evening clothes were second-hand and too tight 
over the shoulderblades; she saw no cause for shame 
in the fact that her own hands had laundered his shirt 
and darned the tiny triangular tear in the sleeve of bis 
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overcoat. He was her son and a great gentleman, and, 
in her eyes, he was goodly to look upon. 

"Yes," he assented, while he put his hat into a chair 
and slowly drew oflf his gloves; "I did have a good 
time, a very good time." 

His mother pointed to a tall rocking-chair, willow and 
adorned with a pink Turkish towel knotted over its back. 

"Slip oflf your coat, Andy, and sit down and tell us 
all about it," she urged. 

"There's not much to tell, mother," he answered, 
as he obeyed her. "I found Professor Schwarzkopf 
very interesting; that was all." 

"Did he talk to you any ?" 

Ackroyd tried to keep the pride from getting into 
his voice. 

"Yes. We talked together, nearly all dinner-time." 

"What did Connie wear?" Vinnietta demanded 
suddenly. 

"Miss Everest?" His voice hardened again. "Really, 
I don't know." 

Vinnietta Hall tittered. Then, with a coquettish 
gesture, she gathered her flowered dressing-gown about 
her and rose to her feet. 

"Oh, Mrs. Ackroyd, what is the use of our dressing 
to please these men!" she exclaimed. "Good night! 
I can't bear it, and I'm going to bed." 

Turning, Ackroyd stared after her in tranquil medi- 
tation. 

"Good night, Mr. Ackroyd," she gurgled, from the 
threshold. 

"Oh, good night." Then he turned again to his 
mother. "What an awful female she 13!" he observed 
gravely. 
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"Why, Andy! I thought you liked her." 

"liked — !" 

His mother looked at him for a moment. Then she 
gave a little sigh. 

"I think she's a real sweet, lovable girl," she said 
then. "But never mind Vinnietta now, dear. I want 
to hear all about it." 

"But really there's nothing to tell," he said rather 
impatiently. 

Bending forward, she laid her hand on his muscular 
wrist. 

"You were there, Andy, and I wasn't. Remember 
I'm hungry to hear all about it. It's my life, nowa- 
days, the things that are happening to you." 

At her words, there came over his face a smile such 
as Connie Everest had never seen there. He laid his 
other hand across her red, work-twisted fingers. 

"Mother, am I going my own way too far and too 
fast?" he asked gently. 

"Never, Andy. Go on; only let me run after you 
fast enough to keep you in sight. That's all." 

"Run beside me, then." 

She shook her head. 

"I can't. I'm not fit. There's nowhere you can't 
go, nowhere you won't go. I'm best oflf at home. 
Only — " Her voice broke a little. 

Taking her hand in his, he lifted it and placed it 
against his cheek. 

Only — mother?" he said inquiringly. 
Only come home to me now and then. I want 
you to go, Andy, the farther the better; but it would 
kill me to lose you out of my sight." 

Still with her hand against his cheek,he bowed his head. 
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"You never shall," he promised gravely. "It was 
you who gave me my first start, and it would be a dis- 
grace to me to forget it. Besides/' he added, with a 
forced lightness; "I've not gone so very far, after all." 

"Farther than I ever dreamed you would go, Andy." 

"But not far enough." 

Then they both started and dropped back in their 
chairs with the sudden sense of shame known to those 
who are interrupted in a moment of emotion such as 
comes to them but rarely. 

"Oh, Mrs. Ackroyd," Vinnietta's voice said from the 
doorway; "have you seen my book here anywhere?" 

"What book is it?" 

*^ Theophrastits Such. You don't know how I am 
enjoying it, Mr. Ackroyd. You were so good to loan 
it to me. Oh, here it is!" And, embracing the book 
in her flowered folds, she departed to her own room 
where she once more picked up Airy Fairy Lilian, who 
had been left lying face downward on the bed, beside 
a small paper bag of gumdrops. 

"Now begin at the very beginning and tell me every- 
thing, Andy," Mrs. Ackroyd said, when the door had 
finally shut upon the tail of the flowered dressing-gown. 
"What did you have for dinner?" 

At her voice, the gentler light came back into his 
eyes. Turning his chair, he rested his elbow on the 
arm of her chair and leaned back against the pink 
towel. 

"All sorts of things, mother. Raw oysters and soup 
and meat, and things I didn't even know the names of." 

"Were the pies good?" 

"I don't remember having any pies." 

Her face fell. 
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"Too bad, when you like them so much. I was count- 
ing on your having a real good piece of pie." 

"Never mind," he reassured her. "We had some 
good ice cream, in all sorts of fancy shapes. I had a 
book, and Miss Everest had a little green bird." 

"And did it taste just as good, all fixed up like that ? " 
she asked doubtfully. 

"Yes, just as good, and they looked pretty, too. 
Everything was all green and pink, the flowers and the 
silk covers to the candles and even the ice cream." 

"Who was there that you knew ?" 

"Nobody but the Everests and Miss Wyatt and Dr. 
Paddon." 

"Who's he?" 

"An old friend of the Everests. I don't know but 
he is some relation to them, for they all call him Roger." 

"Paddon, Roger Paddon. There was an old Roger 
Paddon that your father used to work for, sometimes. 
I wonder if he is any relation." 

Involuntarily he took his elbow from her chair. 
Then he put it back again, eying her furtively, the 
while, to see if she had heeded the swift motion. 

"Possibly. The name is not so common. Pro- 
fessor Schwarzkopf is an older man than I had 
supposed." 

Her attention followed the track he had laid for it. 

"And you said he spoke to you ?" 

"Yes. We had quite a long talk together." 

Her face broke into a beaming smile. 

"I want to know. What did he talk to you about ?" 

Ackroyd pretended to ransack the recesses of his 
brain for the subject which was still uppermost in his 
thought. Being rather young and very human, he 
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was pleasantly conscious of the attention vouchsafed 
him by the learned Teuton. 

"I believe we discussed the probable derivation of 
the Digamma," he said at length. 

"The land!" Mrs. Ackroyd ejaculated. "What do 
you know about such things as that, Andy?" 

There was no impatience or pity in his voice, only a 
quiet raillery, as he answered, — 

"That is the kind of things they teach us in Ger- 
many, mother." 

"Then you'd better stay in America, next time 
you're getting educated," she retorted, with a playful 
nudge of her elbow. But she slid away from the dan- 
gerous topic. "Who'd you sit next to at table?" 

"Miss Everest and — " 

His mother interrupted him. 

"Well, I never! Right next to Connie Everest! 
Was she polite to you?" 

"She couldn't very well help it," Ackroyd answered, 
with sudden dignity. 

His mother mistook his meaning. 

"Not if she knew you as I do, Andy." 

He shook his head. 

"I didn't mean that. But, at her own table and 
when she had asked me, she was bound to help me 
through it." 

His mother's hand patted his elbow encouragingly. 

"Well, I guess you didn't need much helping, 
Andy." 

For a full minute, Ackroyd studied the pattern of the 
paper on the opposite wall. 

"No," he said then; "not so much as I was afraid I 
should. I dreaded it, before I went; but, once I fairly 
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began talkiiig, it seemed to go off well enough. Ju3t at 
the first, though, the very finst, I was afraid it was going 
to be rather dull/' Then he rose to hui feet. *' Well, 
mother, late hours, and I must be ready for my early 
lecture in the morning.'* And he bent over her in 
good-night salutation. 

For full five minutes, she sat staring proudly after his 
retreating form. Then she too slowly rose and turueil 
to wind the clock. 

"My!" she said, as she laid down the key oncH^ iuow\ 
"Who'd ever think, to look at liim now, tliat he was 
bom my son!" 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

JOY reigned outside the door of Ackroyd's lecture 
room. 

"So Acid Ackroyd has ^ven us a cut at last!" one 
lank sophomore proclaimed. 

"Naughty trick, though!" observed another boy, as 
he slapped his diminutive cap upon his cerebellum. "I 
didn't suppose the old boy had so much inherent skit- 
tishness in him." 

"No skittishness, man. He's ill, bitten himself with 
his own bad temper," suggested a third. 

"It isn't temper. He isn't testy, only grouchy," 
retorted the first speaker. 

A languid little youth, with spectacles and a pug nose, 
added his explanation of the matter. 

"He's been getting out of bed comerwise for the past 
week. This morning, most likely, he twisted himself 
entirely, and landed under the bed." 

Another boy pulled down his laughing face. 

"You don't suppose he has taken to the drink?" he 
suggested in a sepulchral tone. 

"Never!" shrieked a protesting chorus. "He's too 
stingy to treat himself, and too grouchy to be treated 
by anybody else." 

"In fact," one voice continued; "he's so stingy that 
he'd walk good shoe leather into patches, rather than 
put up a nickel for the street cars." 
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Unobserved by the others, Fritz Everest had joined 
the group. Now he elbowed his way to its focus. 

"Oh, I say, Russell," he broke in; "it's rather beastly 
to go making fun of a man's shabby points." 

"You here, Everest? Late, of course. And you a 
professor's son, too! You ought to set us an example." 

"What's the use ? You'd never follow it." 

"Try us and see. And, besides, your bad habit has 
been corrupting old Ackroyd." 

"What has Ackroyd done?" 

"Taking to cutting. And at his time of life, too." 

Fritz raised his brows. 

"Grood old Ackroyd! I'd not looked at my notes. 
Come along over to my room, Russell, and feed." 

The other hesitated. 

"What's your hiury? We're going to wait till he 
comes in sight, and then walk off just ahead of him." 

"Baby trick! Besides, it's twenty past, and he won't 



come now. 



How do you know?" There was a disrespectful 
accent on the third word. 

"Because I know Ackroyd. If he's coming at all, 
he comes on time. Now and then he comes sooner." 

Once more the spectacled, pug-nosed boy took a 
hand in the discussion. 

"Well, thank the Minor Prophets that he's on time! 
It's the only thing he's on to." 

Contrary to his custom, Fritz went home to lunch, 
that day. As a rule, he scorned the domestic table, 
save for the too frequent epochs when the manager of 
his eating dub started upon a course of retrenchment. 
To-day, however, he dropped into the dining-room, 
late and quite unannounced, to find Maud Wyatt the 
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solitary guest, and the four of them feasting each upon 
a plump quail. 

Connie looked up at him in dismay. Experience 
had taught her that her young brother added to the 
voracity of boyhood the finical tastes of a professional 
epicure. A fifth quail was at the market, a mile and 
a half away. 

Where did you come from, Fritz ?" his father asked. 
From the campus, pater. I scented your feast and 
came up for a share,*' he said composedly, as he drew 
a chair to the table. 

"But this is all the feast there is, Fritz," Connie con- 
fessed. "If I'd only known you were coming! What 
can you eat?" 

Fritz rested his elbows on the table, and surveyed the 
table and then the sideboard. 

"Any old thing!" he responded amicably. "Give 
us some bread and jam, if you are short on your brood 
of fowls. Unless," he added hopefully; "unless Miss 
Wyatt will contribute a drumstick to my starving jaws." 

With swift dexterity, Maud quartered her bird and 
handed one of the quarters, fork and all, to Fritz. 

"The half of my kingdom, when you turn so respect- 
ful as all that, Fritz." 

Without waiting for a plate, he attacked the oflfering. 

"That's no half, Maudie; it's only a lean little 
quarter. Still, it will serve to whet my appetite." 
Then he rushed upon the subject of his errand. 

What's the matter with Mr. Ackroyd, pater?" 

Constitutional moroseness," Maud answered, be- 
fore the professor could get in a word. 

The boy frowned. 

"No; honestly, Maud, I'm in earnest, this time." 
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"So am I." 

"I know; but — Really, you're worse than Connie. 
I can thump her, when she teases; I have to put up with 

you." 

"Never mind, Frederick. YouTl have to put up 
with even worse things, as you go on in life. Just look 
on me as one of your present crosses." 

"You bet I do!" he responded, with fervour. Then 
he turned back to his father who was rising from the ta- 
ble. " Really, what have you heard from Mr. Ackroyd." 

"Nothing. Why?" 

"He gave us a cut, this morning, the first time in 
ever. He must be ill or something, and I thought he'd 
send you word." 

"I haven't heard anything." 

"Queer. It's not like him to turn up missing," 
Fritz said thoughtfully. "He hasn't telephoned to the 
house, Connie?" 

"Not to my knowledge, and I have been here, all the 
mominff." 

"I'm afraid he's ill," Fritz reiterated. "I believe I'U 
go and look him up, this afternoon." 

"I don't even know where he lives," the professor 
observed. "Strange how little you can know about the 
people you meet, every day!" 

"Sometimes, though, I find that ignorance is bliss," 
Maud suggested idly. "In this case, Mr. Everest, I 
happen to»know more than you do. Mr. Ackroyd lives 
in Fleury Street." 

Fritz surveyed her in open astonishment. 

"Well, I should like to know how you foimd that 
out," he said. 

I divined it, by means of the directory," she replied 
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airily. ''I have unsuspected convolutions to my brain 
that you wot not of." 

"It wasn't so much convolutions as it was curiosity," 
the boy answered bluntly. "I didn't suppose you'd 
care, though, whether Mr. Ackroyd lived in Singapore 
or Sing Sing." 

Maud shook her head gravely. 

"It is always well, iVederick," she observed; "to 
know the source of one's sanctification." 

"Does Mr. Ackroyd make you feel sanctified, 
Maud?" Connie inquired. 

"Yes," she answered, with even deeper gravity. 
"He does it by force of contrast." 

Aunt Justine had gone to her own room; but the 
three young people were still loitering over the table, 
when the professor came back into the room. In one 
hand was a sheaf of letters; in the other was» an open 

page- 

"I've just had a note from Ackroyd, Fritz," he said, 

as he halted by his son's chair. " It seems there was a 

reason for his cut. He was knocked off his bicycle, 

last night, hit by an automobile." 

"Oh!" Connie said, in abrupt pity. "Is it bad ?" 

"Nothing serious, he says; but the doctor has put 
him to bed for a day or two." 

"May I see the note ?" 

The professor held out the sheet, and Connie ran her 
eye down the lines, written in a firm, running hand and 
punctuated here and there by an odd little dash. Then 
she held the paper to the light, raised her brows sharply 
and handed the sheet back to her father. 

Obviously, he isn't quite killed," she said then. 

However, I suspect he is none too comfortable, to- 
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day. It is more from what he doesn't say; but the 
note ^ves the impression that he had rather a narrow 
escape." 

"I hope not," the professor said gravely. "I should 
hate to lose Ackroyd." 

"Well, you've not lost him, this time. What now, 
Fritz?" 

The boy had risen and was standing at his father's 
dbow. Side by side, there was a curious resemblance 
between the two faces; both figures were tall and thin, 
the one with the spareness of age, the other with the 
leanness of growing youth. The man's personality 
told of placid accomplishment; the boy's of eager, 
uncertain anticipation. Now, at his sister's question, 
he straightened his shoulders and buttoned his short 
gray coat. 

"I'm going up to see Mr. Ackroyd. Any messages, 
pater?" 

"How do you know he wants to see you?" his sister 
asked. 

The boy smiled, with the happy arrogance of youth. 

"He'll see me all right. I'll risk that. Anyway, I 
want to find out how he is. It is only decent for some- 
body to go, and none of the other fellows like him well 
enough. Don't you want to send some sort of a mes- 
sage, pater?" 

"My sympathy, of course, and tell him not to hurry 
back, until he is able to come without any risk. Be sure 
you impress that on him, Fritz. Ackroyd has a dragon 
of a conscience; he would keep an engagement over 
the dead body of an undertaker, if necessary." Then 
he glanced at the letter in his hand. "But this gives 
no address, Fritz. How will you find him?" 
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The boy faced the table again. 

"Where was it you said, Maud?" 
Fleury Street." 

Oh!" Fritz's accent was a falling one. "But 
where the dickens is Fleury Street, anyhow?" 

Connie looked up, and there was a naughty light 
in her eyes. 

"If you do find him, Fritz, please remind him that, 
as a rule, it is customary to call, after being invited to 
dinner." 

Mrs. Ackroyd, coming to the door in her checked 
apron, felt her heart warm at sight of the gray-eyed, 
gray-clothed stripling who smiled up at her so frankly. 
I am Fritz Everest," he said, without preface. 
Do you suppose Mr. Ackroyd would care to see 
me?" 

Her smile met his, as she stood aside to allow him 
to enter. 

"Come right up to his room," she said hospitably. 

Fritz hesitated. A man's room, to his mind, was 
his castle. He was not wont to enter without a bidding 
from the owner himself. 

"Wouldn't you better ask him first?" he suggested. 
"He may not feel like seeing me." 

" Oh, it will be good for him. I've heard him speak 
of you often, and he will be glad to see you. He's 
lonesome, this afternoon, and I can't spend time to 
sit with him." 

Yielding to the inevitable with what grace he could 
and devoutly hoping that his instructor might not be 
too much annoyed at the invasion, Fritz followed Mrs. 
Ackroyd up the narrow staircase. He had no inten- 
tion of being critical of his surroundings; nevertheless. 
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he wondered a little at the smooth, slippery oilcloth on 
the stairs, and at the limp hang of Mrs. Ackrojd's 
gray calico skirts above her broad heels. Connie's 
heels were also broad; but there was a difference. 

At the top of the stairs, Mrs. Ackroyd flung open 
the door of a small room facing the street and flooded 
with the warm sunshine of early May. 

"Here's a caller come to see you, Andy," she an- 
nounced from the threshold. 

Ackroyd craned his neck upward from the pillow. 
His face, at first doubtful, lighted with a friendly smile, 
as he caught sight of the unexpected guest. 

"Everest! Did you come to look me up ?" 

"Yes. I thought I would come round and see what 
there was left of you," Fritz responded as nonchalantly 
as if a call upon Ackroyd were a part of his daily 
routine, instead of a journey into a quarter of the city 
hitherto unknown. 

"I'm all here. I'm sorry I can't get up to receive 
you; but I'm under orders for the day. Take a 
chair." 

"Thanks; I prefer this. May I?" And J>itz set- 
tled himself on the foot of the broad, old-fashioned bed. 
"What has happened to you, really?" 

"How did you know anything had happened?" 
Ackroyd parried. After a morning of solitary confine- 
ment, it was good to get speech with his kind again, 
and he met Fritz cordially. 

"The pater told me. He read me your note, and he 
wants me to impress upon you that you are to lie up 
as long as you choose." Having rushed the message 
to its destination, Fritz drew a breath of relief that 
his mind was freed from the burden. 
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Ackroyd's face clouded a little. He would have 
preferred that this welcome guest should have come 
solely of his own accord. 

"Your father sent you?'* 

"Not much. I came on my own account, this time. 
You didn't appear for your lecture, and I had an idea 
that there was something a good deal wrong, so I 
went home to lunch, on my way up here, to see if the 
pater had heard anything." 

"And he had." 

"Not till lunch was over, and Connie and Maud had 
been properly harrowed up," the boy answered coolly. 
"Then your note came, and then — well, and then I 



came." 



"There wasn't much mourning at Number Ten, I 
fancy," Ackroyd observed shrewdly. 

Fritz's reply was refreshingly candid. 

" Not on your life; but there was astonishment enough 
to make up. I wish I could bring you some regrets, 
Mr. Ackroyd; but the fact of it is that you don't give 
us a cut any too often, and the fellows don't know how 
to take it. Besides," he added, in swift apology for 
his absent mates; "nobody knew there was anything 
wrong with you.'* 

"They might have imagined it," Ackroyd said a 
little bitterly. 

Fritz flashed into defence of his class. 

"How?" he demanded hotly. 

"By remembering that I am always present.** 

The boy dropped back, with a light laugh which 
chased the frown from his eyes. 

"That's just the grudge, Mr. Ackroyd. It's not 
decent not to give us a cut now and then. The boys 
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have laid it up against you, and they thought maybe 
you*d experienced a change of heart at last." 

Ackroyd winced. 
But you didn't." 

I knew you weren't the kind," the boy replied 
fearlessly. Ackroyd on his back under a pink-bor- 
dered blanket was by no means as awe-inspiring as 
Ackroyd clothed and erect. Moreover, awe was not 
of the nature of Frederick Everest. 
How did you know?" 

Oh, see here, this is no examination!'* Then Fritz 
faced his instructor directly. "I knew it, because 
you're the sort of man who keeps his engagements 
down to the last tick of the second hand. Isn't it 
about the way of you ?" 

Ackroyd studied him thoughtfully for a minute. 

"Yes," he said then. "I hope it is." 

"But what happened to you, anyway?" Fritz de- 
manded, returning to the earlier question. 

"I was in a hurry, and took my chances," Ackroyd 
replied imperturbably. "The motor came in ahead." 

"And hit you?" 

"Bjiocked me ofif my wheel, and then broke the 
wheel." 

"Better than breaking a butterfly on a wheel," 
Fritz commented, irreverently yielding to the flippant 
association of ideas. Then he sobered again. "And 
you were hurt?" he added anxiously. 

"Not so much as the doctor thought I ought to be." 
Ackroyd laughed shortly at the recollection. "I was 
unconscious, when they picked me up. The doctor 
felt me over for broken bones, predicted an injured 
spine and, when that refused to materialize, he told 
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me I was suffering from nervous shock and put me 
into bed/* 

"For how long?" 

"I shall get up, to-morrow." 

Fritz gave a swift glance about the room, as bare of 
luxuries as a monastery cell. 

"I suppose it is a bore to be flattened out. I never 
tried it," he observed sympathetically. "Doctors are 
awful asses, anyhow." 

Ackroyd laughed again, this time more infectiously. 
After all, it was very good to lie there and listen to the 
chatter of this jovial fellow who had come to him, 
unbidden. The experience was a new one, and doubly 
pleasant on that account. Ackroyd was no dullard. 
He keenly realized his own unpopularity; he knew it 
was almost as great as was the exceeding popularity 
of young Frederick Everest. And, apart from his 
popularity among his mates and his consequent lead- 
ership of opinion, not one of Ackroyd's class could have 
been more welcome, that day, than that same Frederick, 
who had stretched himself out at his ease and was 
preparing for a goodly gossip. If Ackroyd had been 
a child in his own place, he would have rubbed his 
eyes to make sure that he saw true. It was the first 
time in his life that his room had been invaded. He 
punched his pillow into a comfortable heap and folded 
his arms at the back of his head. 

"There's no law against smoking here, Everest," 
he said contentedly. "I don't do it, myself; but I 
like to watch you fellows at it, you look so supremely 
comfortable, when you get a pipe in your teeth." 

Fritz nodded and, diving into his pockets, produced 
his pipe and pouch. 
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"Our looks don't belie us. Why don't you try it, 
too?" 

There was a sudden bald hardness in Aclax)yd's 
answer. 

"I never could afford it." 

Fritz drew back at the word. 

"Oh, come now," he protested vaguely, while his 
mind rushed swiftly over the sordid street, the oilcloth- 
covered stairway and the barren room. For an 
instant, he regretted his coming. Ackroyd's words 
and the accent he had contrived to give them, had 
seemed to raise an unexpected barrier between them, 
as they faced each other on the opposite ends of the 
bed. Then Fritz pulled himself together again, and 
looked straight into the frowning eyes of his companion. 
"Strike for an increase of salary, then," he suggested. 
"The world owes a pipe to every man. By the way, 
did I tell you that you are in Connie's black books?" 

Ackroyd looked startled. 

"I am sorry. What for?" 

"Because you haven't called." 

"But I was there, only a few weeks ago," Ackroyd 
protested. 

"Yes; but not since the dinner. To-day was your 
last day of grace, you know. But then, you're so 
busy—" 

Ackroyd interrupted him, with aggressive, straight- 
forward honesty. 

"It's not because I was busy, Everest. I didn't 
know a call was expected of me. I thought my being 
there, that night, took the place of a call." 

Fritz shook his head. 

"Not in Connie's eyes. But she's only a girl; she 
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doesn't take in the fact that you fellows who know 
things can't be kept up to social time like a fellow like 
Roger Paddon who makes a business of dining out. 
StiU," he added persuasively; "Connie is a good deal 
cranky, Mr. Ackroyd, and, if you want to keep in 
with her, I advise you to make your bow in our par- 
lour, about as soon as you are on your feet again." 

And Ackroyd, strange to say, took the advice in the 
spirit in which it was given. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

A CKROYD did wish to keep In with Connie Everest, 
"*^^ and accordingly, once the doctor allowed him even 
a slight measure of freedom, he betook himself to the 
Everests' door. Only chance and the dictates of the 
doctor ordained that he should appear upon Connie's 
day at home. However, when he saw the gilded youth 
who sat by the tea-tray, Ackroyd rejoiced at the time 
he had given over to his clothes-brush and his necktie. 
There are degrees of elegance, even for a man who 
dresses upon nothing perceptible a year. 

Connie hailed him with off-hand cordiality. 

** Delighted to see you out, Mr. Ackroyd. Is the 
bicycle better?" 

He looked a little mystified at the question. As he 
came up the steps, he had framed a suitably evasive 
reply to her inevitable queries regarding his own health. 
Now, after all his trouble, the reply did not fit the 
question. 

"I — the bicycle was all broken to bits," he an- 
swered rather more flatly than he intended. 

**So sorry; but it is a comfort that it wasn't you. 
Mr. Ackroyd, have you met Mr. Harriman? Mr. 
Ackroyd has just been trying issues with an automo- 
bfle, Mr. Harriman." 

"Which came out on top ?" Harriman inquired, with 
perfunctory interest. 
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"The automobile, of course. Mr. Ackroyd was the 
victim of Juggernaut,** Comiie responded, as she busied 
herself with a cup and spoon. " Sit down, Mr. Ackroyd, 
and tell us all about it." 

Harriman interrupted her, languidly and in a feeble 
voice which appeared to be placed just below his 
cheek bones. 

"Miss Everest, how unldnd! You should never ask 
the under man to tell the story. He is never the hero; 
it's the one on top." 

"Then you'd better tell it," Ackroyd replied shortly, 
as he took his cup. 

**Oh, I couldn't. I never ran over a man." 

"How fortunate!" 

Connie interposed. Ackroyd's growing frown and 
the vigour with which he stirred his tea made her 
anxious both for the fate of her other guest and the 
fate of her rug. 

"Fortunate for which, Mr. Ackroyd?" she asked 
lightly. 

It was Harriman who answered. 

"For the man in the motor, of course. It might 
throw him out, if he ran over anything so large as a 
man. Even a hen will make the wheels slew around, 
and a man is much more dangerous." 

Ackroyd raised his head and gazed steadily at the 
unconscious Bertie who had abandoned speech in 
favour of a crumbly biscuit. 

"Yes," he assented grimly. "I should think he 
might be." 

"Then you never have run over anybody at all, Mr. 
Harriman?" Connie queried. 

"No, never. I have been very careful. I did knock 
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a fellow off his bicycle, the other day; but that was 
aU." 

"That's nothing to count for much," Ackroyd said, 
with a sarcasm which was utterly lost upon his victim. 

"No. I am trying to get his address now, so I can 
send him money for a new wheel," Bertie replied 
blandly. "I wish there were a tax on bicycles, though, 
to keep down the number of them. They hop about 
so that one never knows when he'll hit them." 

"But you used to ride, Mr. Harriman." 

He gave a soft glance to Connie, then followed the 
glance with his cup. 

"I should say so. We learned it at the same time, 
don't you know. I liked it, too, at the start; but 
nobody rides now." 

"I do." 

Bertie Harriman dodged perceptibly, for Ackroyd's 
brief words had been hurled at him like a missile. 

"Oh, I beg pardon," he said vaguely, for he was a 
good little fellow at heart and, even aside from the 
courtesy due to a fellow guest, he would have been 
loath to wound Ackroyd. In his consternation, he was 
destined to blunder yet more. 

"When was it that you ran into the bicycle ?" Connie 
asked, yielding to a curiosity which bade her disregard 
a possible contretemps. 

"Some day the last of last week. I really forget 
the day. It was in Meury Street. I was taking a 
short cut across to the Avenue." 

'And going at the rate of forty miles an hour,' 
Ackroyd put in quietly. 
No; I think not.' 
Yes, you were.' 
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"What makes you think so?" 

"Because I was there." 

Bertie Harriman stared at him perplexedly. 

"I didn't notice you." 

"No," Ackroyd assented bitterly. "I know you 
didn't. I was the man you knocked ofif his wheel." 

Harriman set down his cup. 

"The devil! I'm so sorry, my dear fellow. But 
you'll let me—" 

"No." Ackroyd punctuated his speech with a long 
pause. "I won't." 

"Please do. I should feel so much better about it. 
Do plead for me. Miss Everest." 

Connie shook her head. 

"I decline to interfere in this scene of mutual recog- 
nition, Mr. Harriman; I am too much interested in 
seeing two and two piece together to make five. You 
really ought to swear eternal friendship on the spot, on 
the strength of the dramatic introduction." 

Quite quietly Bertie Harriman picked up his cup 
again. 

"Not until Mr. Ackroyd gives me the right to pro- 
vide him with a new wheel," he answered, witih a 
simple dignity which showed his innate good breeding. 

Throughout his life, Ackroyd had never been swift 
to account for his antagonisms. Now, disliking Bertie 
Harriman on sight, he would have been at a loss to 
explain the cause of his dislike. It lay in part in 
Bertie's superior tailor, in part in the languid, high- 
pitched voice, in part in the unfailing instinct which 
seemed to teach the man just at what moment Connie 
needed service. With the best intentions in life, Ack- 
royd had been accustomed to sit impotently by, and 
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allow his feminine contingent to wait upon itself. Dur- 
ing the past winter, however, he had so far progressed 
as to rise from his chair with a stiff little bow and 
stand with dangling arms until the need for service 
was at an end. Bertie Harriman, on the contrary, sat 
passive until the precise psychological instant; then 
converted himself into a deft hireling, dropped back 
into his seat and resumed his conversation on the 
exact syllable where he had left it. Watching him, 
Ackroyd ground his teeth and reflected that all the 
good intentions and all the brains in the world could 
count for naught in comparison with social training. 
His manners, such as they were, could be but the 
merest imitation, and Ackroyd would have the real 
thing, no matter what its nature. Pig iron, to his 
mind, was preferable to brass washed over with thin 
gold. Now, with all this dimly working in his mind, 
he answered brusquely to Bertie's iterated offer of a 
new wheel. 

"Thank you, Mr. Harriman. I am quite able to 
get a new bicycle, when I am strong enough to 
ride it." 

Bertie Harriman bit his lip angrily. Ackroyd's 
manner was new to him. Then his kindness of heart 
triumphed. 

"I hope you were not hurt," he said, with real regret 
in his tone. 

"I was in bed for four days," Ackroyd replied un- 
compromisingly. 

Connie made a feeble effort to dominate the situa- 
tion. It was not the first time in her social experience 
that Ackroyd had swept the talk out of her grasp and 
directed it along dangerous lines. 
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"Leave Mr. Ackroyd to me, Mr. Harriman," she 
urged, with a smile. "I will see what can be done 
with him to bring him to leason." 

Ackroyd faced her steadily. 

"On tihie contrary. Miss Everest, I am quite in pos- 
session of my reason. This is an affair which concerns 
me alone.*' 

Connie flushed scarlet, and Harriman rushed into 
the breach. 

"Beastly region, that Heury Street," he observed, 
with an effort to bring the talk back to the random 
gossip suited to the place and the hour. 

But Ackroyd thwarted his amicable design. 

"I live in Heury Street," he said briefly, and Bertie 
Harriman abandoned his effort and sought for his hat. 

Connie's head was tilted upward at rather an aggres- 
sive angle, as she returned to her seat by the tray. 
She had no especial admiration for Bertie Harriman 
whom, in her moments of confidential intercourse with 
Roger Paddon, she was wont to describe as a dodder- 
ing dunce. Nevertheless, Connie Everest was not the 
hostess to submit to rudeness from one of her guests 
to another, nor yet to a conversation which left her 
voiceless. More than that, she had been a little sur- 
prised at the manner in which Bertie Harriman had 
referred to Fleury Street. The name had conveyed 
nothing to her. It was a question of accent, rather 
than of words; but she knew Bertie Harriman, and 
she had not been at a loss to understand his accent. 
Understanding, she was annoyed and surprised. Fritz 
had kept his own council, after his call upon the 
Ackroyds. Fleury Street would have been by no means 
a matter of course to Connie Everest. 
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The briefest possible pause followed the closing of 
the front door. Then Connie took a forcible hold of 
the conversation. 

'^Are you making elaborate plans for the summer 
vacation, Mr. Ackroyd?'* she inquired, with a sturdy 
determination to keep the talk away from his accident, 
his bicycle and from Bertie Harriman. 

His answer was uncompromising. 

"I never make plans. Miss Everest." 

Stretching out her arm, she took a paper-knife from 
the table, and fell to twisting it this way and that, 
while Ackroyd*s eyes rested gravely on her slender 
wrists and on the one great sapphire that gleamed on 
her strong little hand. Watching it, he wondered a 
little at the even brown tint of her skin. According 
to his preconceived notions, gained in part from the 
words and ways of Vinnietta Hall, he had supposed 
women must have white hands at any cost. Ackroyd 
knew of the existence of the Country Club. Of its 
ends and aims he was in total ignorance. Then he 
looked up to meet Connie's reply. 

"Because you prefer to drift and let things take their 
turn?" 

"No. Merely because my life is too monotonous 
to demand much planning." 

"Why do you let it be so monotonous, then ? Or do 
you like monotony?" 

Ackroyd was sitting with his elbow on the arm of his 
chair, his chin in his hand. For a longer interval than 
was quite seemly, he remained silent, scowling at the 
floor. Then he said, with a deliberation which added 
ten-fold to the weight of his words, — 

"I hate monotony, Miss Everest," 
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"Then why submit to it?" she asked, with a little 
snule. 

"Because it is a law of necessity." 

Still she held to her bantering mood. 

"But I thought you were strong enough to dominate 
necessity." 

"Nobody is," he returned morosely. 
. All at once, Connie was conscious of an Irresistible 
desire to laugh. To all appearing, Ackroyd belonged 
to the psychological brotherhood of those who enjoy 
poor health. 

"I do," she asserted swiftly. 

Without speaking, Ackroyd raised his brows. It irri- 
tated her, and she felt a passing wish to dominate the 
present necessity for conversation by inviting her un- 
toward guest to follow on the departing heels of Bertie 
Harriman. The uneasy consciousness that here and 
now was a necessity she couLd not dominate, took from 
the force of her reply. 

"I always make it a point to resist the inevitable," 
she said. 

"Futile, however." Ackroyd's jaws closed again. 

"Perhaps. But, as long as I postpone it and keep 
it out of my sight, I am contented." 

Again he looked at her in silent meditation. Then 
his eyes dropped back to the floor, and the silence 
lengthened. 

Leaning back in her chair, Connie waited. She 
watched the long white curtains swaying softly to and 
fro before the open windows, she watched an errant 
bee bumping against the panes and then setting out on 
a tour of discovery around the bowl of late tulips on the 
table; she listened to the ticking of the dock on the 
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mantel and pitted its nervous rhythm against the delib- 
erate beat of the tall old dock on the landing outside 
the door. Finally she turned to Ackroyd, 

"Let me give you some more tea, Mr. Ackroyd/' she 
suggested blandly. 

He looked up at her with moody, startled eyes. As 
he saw the mocking smile playing about her lips, his 
face reddened. 

"I beg you to pardon me. Miss Everest," he said 
slowly. "I fear I am only a dull guest, to-day." 

"It is the fault of a dull hostess, when her guests 
complain of being dull," she said lightly. 

"No. Perhaps I am not so strong as I thought 
myself." 

Then, for an instant, Connie yielded to her irrita- 
tion. It was bad enough for Ackroyd to air his black 
mood in her parlour, without his demanding her sym- 
pathy in the next breath. 

"You fell on your head; didn't you?" she asked, 
with a sweetness which yet held its drop of venom. 

Even Connie admitted to herself that he took the 
rebuke like a man. 

"No," he said quietly, as he rose; "but I fear the 
fall shattered my temper. I can only ask you to excuse 
my rudeness. Miss Everest." 

Disregarding his outstretched hand, Connie sprang 
to her feet. Her conventional manners dropped from 
her, and she faced Ackroyd with the imperious abrupt- 
ness which Fritz might have shown, had he been in her 
place. 

"Sit down, Mr. Ackroyd. I was the rude one, and 
I am sorry. Sit down, please. I have something I 
wish to say to you." 
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His face showed no sign of yielding. 

"It is late, Miss Everest. I have an engagement.** 

"What is it?" she demanded hotly. "I beg your 
pardon. Of course, it is none of my concern; only — 
I wish you wouldn't go away just yet. You came to 
make a call." 

He looked expressively at the dock. 

"Yes, I know," she answered. "But it is long since 
you were here, and Mr. Harriman spoi — was here, all 
the first of the time.'* 

"I hope I did not hasten his departure," Ackroyd 
said formaUy. 

Connie's eyes flashed dangerously, and she bit her 
lip. If Roger Faddon or Bertie Harriman had spoken 
to her in that tone, the Everest door would have been 
closed to him henceforward. Something told her, how- 
ever, that Ackroyd's social standards were not as the 
standards of Roger Faddon, that he was more primi- 
tive, more elementary in his emotions. She controlled 
herself with a strong effort. Then, casting aside her 
own code of taking nothing in earnest, she faced Ack- 
royd again. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, something is the matter.** 

"Very likely," he assented. 

Her fingers shut on the paper-knife, still in her hands. 

"But with you," she reiterated. 

"As I said, very likdy." 

She persevered. 

"Has something rubbed you the wrong way?" she 
demanded fearlesidy. 

"Yes." 

She was startled by the frankness of his admission. 
Then she asked her final question. 
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"Is it anything that I have done ?'* 

"Perhaps," he said slowly. "I am not quite sure, 
mysdf. Allow me to bid you a very good afternoon," 

Left alone by the disordered tray, Connie stood for a 
long time, biting her lower lip and mechanically push- 
ing the cups to and fro. Then, of a sudden, she threw 
herself down into a chair and laughed till the tears 
stood on her long yellow lashes. Afterwards, she went 
to the telephone and rang up Maud Wyatt. 

Ackroyd, meanwhile, was tramping towards home 
with the swift, but measured stride of an avenging fate. 
Throughout the whole length of his spine, he was aware 
that the call had been a miserable failure. He had 
gone to Connie's home, that day, moved by an inex- 
plicable desire to see her, to talk to her, to have her 
condole with him over his temporary invalidism. From 
the start, everything had gone wrong. He had felt dis- 
appointed and out of the running. The very sense of 
his own maladjustment had increased his sense of 
antagonism; and his antagonism had mounted to the 
pitch of wishing to cast stone after stone into the placid 
pool of social intercourse, to break up its smooth sur- 
face until it should be forced to acknowledge the power 
of his presence. It mattered not to him whether the 
stones hit some one and hurt. Now, too late, he real- 
ized that he had been using Connie as the target. 

He met Vinnietta Hall on the steps. As she mounted 
before him, he noticed that her walking skirt had a 
dusty hem and that the heels of her shoes were trodden 
down at the side. Raising his eyes, he discovered a 
half-moon of blouse below the 

At the top of the steps, Vi 
smile. 
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"So glad you are able to be out again! Did you 
find the fair Connie well ?" 

Raising his head, Ackroyd glowered at her with the 
combined force of his keen glasses and keener eyes. 

"I thank you, Miss Hall, Miss Everest was quite 
well," he saidy with a vicious accent upon the titles of 
respect. 

Then, leaving her to go her own way, he mounted 
the slippery stairs and banged the door of hb room 
behind him. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

PROFESSOR EVEREST rose and shut the library 
door. Then he returned to his seat before the 
writing desk. The desk was littered with a curious 
medley of proof sheets, letters and the paraphernalia 
of smoking; but the professor turned his back upon 
them all and fixed his anxious eyes upon his son. 

"I am sorry, Fritz," he said, with gentle decision; 
'^but Europe is quite out of the question for you, this 



summer. 



I don't see why. You've always said I should 
spend one vacation in Germany, and this is the half- 
way point. It would be just the time, too. You and 
Connie will be at the cottage, anyway. You don't 
need me there, and it's not every year that I'll have a 
chance to go over with a fellow like Russell." 

The professor's answering words fell deliberately over 
the quiet room. 

"No. For so much I am thankful, Fritz." 

The boy flushed angrily; but his eyes never wavered. 

"I don't see why," he repeated. This time, there 
was a defiant ring to the phrase. 

"Russell is the last boy you should be with, Fritz. 
He has more money than a boy of his age should spend; 
he is extravagant, reckless, lazy." 

"Oh, pater, that's not a fair count," Fritz protested. 
"Russell may be a bit extravagant. Who wouldn't be, 
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brought up as he has been? But he hasn't a mean 
corpuscle in his blood. It's only because you don't 
know him." 

A smile came into the professor's keen, kindly eyes. 
He had spent the greater part of his time, during the 
past thirty years, in learning to know boys of Russell's 
type; he had seen twenty-six! classes of similar boys 
enter at one door of the university to go out by another. 
And yet» he was still young enough, enough in sym- 
pathy with the boyish point of view to feel no surprise 
that, to his son's mind, the four classes now enrolled in 
the undergraduate catalogue should represent his own 
sole connection with the species. 

"Possibly not," he assented. "Still, I have known 
a few others like him, and they will do for purposes of 
argument. Anyway, I should be absolutely unwilling 
to have you go over Europe with Russell, even if that 
were the only reason I have to urge against the trip." 

"What else is there?" Fritz demanded a little 
uneasily. 

Lifting his eyes. Professor Everest looked steadily 
into the face of his son. The boy met his gaze with 
equal steadiness. 

"What about your standing, this term?'* 

Fritz's face cleared, and he laughed. 

"Oh, is that all ? You were so solemn, pater, that I 
supposed something was really wrong." 

"So there is." 

"About my term stand? But even if I have been 
cutting work a little, this last month, I can plug up on 
the examinations and get through all right." 

"It depends a little upon what you mean by all right. 
Last time, you barely came through without conditions. 
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This time» you'll not fare so well. Hug up all you can, 
Fritz, you are bound to have four conditions waiting 
for you by the last of June." 

"What's put that microbe into your brain, pater?" 

"The facts of the case. Smith gave me a hint, the 
other day, that you were dropping behind the rest of 
his division, and then I began asking a few questions." 

"And you found — ?" 

Turning slightly, the professor drew a series of con- 
centric circles upon his blotting pad. 

"That your standing is disgraceful," he said at length. 

Fritz drew in his breath with a sound which yet was 
not quite a whistle. 

"Isn't that rather a strong word, pater?" he remon- 
strated. 

"Not too strong. You are my only boy, Fritz, and 
I feel the disgrace of it keenly." 

For a moment, the boy stood watching the down- 
cast face of his father. Then he came forward to his 
side and sat down on the edge of the desk. 

"Cheer up, pater," he urged. "Perhaps I have 
been shirking a little bit. Honestly, I am sorry. I 
suppose I have gone in for too many things. I thought 
you had always said that the best of college life wasn't 
in the classroom." 

The professor smiled faintly. 

" I said that it wasn't all there. Some of it is, however." 

"Sure. That's the plan I worked on, only it seems 
that I didn't mix my proportions right. There's this 
about it, though," he added hopefully; "if I'm con- 
ditioned, there are plenty more men in the same boat.** 

"I can't see how that aflFects your position," the pro- 
fessor said dryly. 
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"Oh, if one's bound to be swamped, it's a comfort 
to have a good full boat of it. Next year, I'll brace 
up and do some more work. I haven't been feeling 
extra well, this spring, you know." And Fritz heaved 
a patient sigh. 

This time, his father was betrayed into the laugh 
for which Fritz had been working. 

"You look rugged, at least, and that is half the bat- 
tle," he observed unsympathetically. 

"Don't trust to appearances, pater. The worm of 
disease may be eating at the heart underneath a sound 
exterior. My ruddy health is only a hectic flush." 
Then he slid oflf the edge of the desk. "Truly, pater, 
I am no end sorry to bring disgrace on the family. I 
suppose, in your place, I should hate to have my son 
bowed down under a weight of conditions. It does 
commonize one's name in faculty circles. But I prom- 
ise you I won't let it happen again." 

"Don't," the professor advised him briefly. 

Then there came a pause. Fritz broke it. 

"And you say it is all up with my going abroad, 
tlus sumimer?" 

"I say that you will spend the summer at the cottage, 
working up your conditions with a tutor." 

"Oh, pater!" The long-drawn accent was full of 
rebuke. 

"Yes." 

"For^o the tutor, for heaven's sake," Fritz adjured 
him piously. 

The professor shook his head. 

"What's the use ? Ill work by myself." 

"Do you remember the summer, two years ago, before 
you entered college ?" his father reminded him unkindly. 
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Fritz had the grace to redden a little. 

"Oh, but I am older now." 

"In years. Otherwise — " 

Fritz faced about sharply. 

"Now look here, pater, you've never let us argue 
much. It's no use doing it, anyway, for you've prob- 
ably made up your mind to things. Is it a fact I can't 
get round that I must give up Europe this summer?" 

"It is." 

"And that I must grind?" 

"Yes." 

"With a greasy Phi Beta Kappa tutor?" 

"Yes." 

Fritz made a wry face, shut his lips, opened them 
again to whistle, then said philosophically, — 

"So be it. Where will you get him ?" 

"I think I can find some one." 

"Up there?" 

"There or here." 

"What wiU you do with him?" 

"Set him to work on you, and, in the intervals, let 
him index my new book." 

Fritz shook his head. 

"No; nights, I mean." 

"There is room enough in the cottage." 

"Oh, then you're going in for a resident tutor? 
That sounds mighty aristocratic, pater." Suddenly 
his accent changed and grew alert. "Pater?" 

"Yes?" 

"Why not take Mr. Ackroyd?" 

The professor looked up in astonishment. The 
idea was wholly new to him, yet all in all it was not 
unfJeasing. 
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"Do you suppose he woidd go?" he asked a little 
blankly. 

Fritz made a swift mental contrast between Fleury 
Street and the wind-swept sea-beaeh» between the flight 
of oilcloth-covered stairs and the great» airy rooms of 
the cottage, between Mrs. Ackroyd's gray calico skirts 
and Aunt Justine's thread lace caps. 

"Bet you!" he replied briefly. "Try him and see." 

But, outside the library door, he uttered terse com- 
ment. 

"Oh, but won't Connie throw a fit, when she gets 
wind of it!" he said, with a chuckle, as he departed 
towards the campus. 

Fritz's suggestion bore prompt fruit. Two evenings 
later, Ackroyd and his mother were sitting in family 
conclave, with a letter from Professor Everest lying 
open on the table between them. Vinnietta had retired 
to bed, taking the Diushess with her. 

" Of course, Andy, if you want to do it," Mrs. Ackroyd 
was beginning, when her son interrupted her. 

"It isn't a question of what I want to do, mother; 
it is merely a question of what I can afford to refuse." 

"Then you don't want to go?" she said, jumping 
to the new conclusion with an agility which was wholly 
feminine. "Well, I wouldn't do it, if I was you." 

"But the salary?" he suggested. 

"Don't think about it. We can get on well enough 
as we are, and you must be tired enough so you need 
the rest from teaching." 

Ackroyd looked anxious, harassed. Dumbly he 
wondered whether women never knew how to urge a 
man into following his combined duty and inclination. 

"I am not aware of being tired, mother.'* 
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She surveyed him with loving scrutiny. 

"Not after all this long year? You must be, Andy. 
I'd give up thinking about this, and just take the sum- 
mer for a good long rest." 

"But I suppose I could rest up there," he ventured 
a little dubiously. "At least, it would be a change." 

Instantly she shifted her ground to meet his. 

"So it would, and the air would be good for you. 
I don't suppose you would have to work all the time, 
either. You'd get a Utile time to yourself. After all, 
I don't know but what it's about as long as 'tis wide. 
If you stay here, you'll be cooped up in town, all sum- 
mer, and you'll probably spend all your mornings at 
the library." 

Ackroyd let the pause lengthen. Then he asked, — 

"Well, what do you advise, mother?" 

"I'm not advising," she replied shrewdly. "A man 
never takes advice when he gets it, however polite he 
may be about asking it. You must do as you like; 
only I hope your likes will be for the easiest thing." 

Ackroyd smiled. 

"And that— " 

"And that will be to go," she interrupted him. "If 
I know anything about such matters, it will be an 
easier job to teach Frederick Everest something new 
than it will be to teach Andy Ackroyd." 

'At least, the salary will help," he suggested. 
Salary always helps, though we don't need it as 
badly as we do sometimes. You could use a little 
more money, Andy; though, if you do go, youTl need 
some new shirts and maybe a pair of pants to piece 
out your gray clothes. Your laundry work will cost 
you, too. You won't have so awful much of your 
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sdaiT, by the time Tou've baljuioed it up, pn^t and 
loss. But I doa*t know but there's other things in it. 



M 



Adoojd, polishing his passes, looked up at her 
sharply. Was she too thinking of the dafly, hcMiily 
contact with a girl like Connie Everest? Her next 
words dispelled the illusion. 

''You see, Andy," she went on categorically, whQe 
she locked to and fio with her head resting in the folds 
of pink towelhng; "you will get salary enough to pay 
you for your working time. Besides that, you aie 
going to get what amounts to summer board for nothing, 
and summer board is expensiTe. Why, Vinnie is count- 
ing on ten dcdlacs for just two weeks in B^kslure 
County, and h«e are you, going to haTe three uKMiths 
of iL I don't want tou to oTcrwoik, AndT. You 
know that as well as I do. But, all in all, if you fed 
equal to it, I believe I'd go. Still, I'm not going to 
advise you one bit. You're a grown-up man, and it's 
for you to make your own plans to suit yoursdf ." And, 
her sav once said to its destined termination. Mis. 
Adooyd fell to roddng back and forth more vdie- 
mentlv than ever. 

Adooyd put on his glasses and rose. Then he 
lingered, fimfiiling a little, as he looked down at his 
member's face. 

"An oun<3e of honest opinion is worth tons of mere 
advice," he ohsored sententiouslv. "I think that 
perhaps you have saved me the trouble of putting my 
ideas into so numy words. StiD, there is one phase 
of the question that we haven't discussed veL How 
wiD yon get aloi^ without me?" 

His mother tmished aside the question. 
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"If I can't get along, I can stay still." 

"Yes; but you may need me." 

"I can get on, somehow or other." 

"But you will be lonely." 

"I was lonesome when you were in Grermany; but 
that was no sign you ought to have stayed at home. 
If I get to missing you too much, I'll go up and ask 
Vinnie to come down and sit with me. Not that I 
know she would come, unless you were here." 

Ackroyd's smile faded. 

"I don't see why not," he said shortly. "I am not 
aware that Miss Hall feels any especial interest in my 
presence." 

Mrs. Ackroyd made one of her rare blimders in 
interpreting the mood of her son. 

"Ain't you?" she asked, and she accompanied the 
question with a sharp outward motion of her crooked 
elbow. 

It was a moment before Ackroyd spoke again. Then 
his voice was grave, but kind. 

"Good night, mother. I am a little tired, and I 
think I will go up-stairs," he said. 

Then he went away over the slippery oilcloth, and 
shut the door of his room behind him. 

It was now three weeks since his ill-fated call on 
Connie Everest, and June was in the land. Over the 
campus, the trees hung in full green arches, the dor- 
mitory windows stood wide open from morning until 
night, and lounging figures on the wide window-seats 
exchanged full-voiced gossip with the groups on the 
fences and on the entry steps below. Up in Fleury 
Street, June manifested itself by the heavy heat which 
brooded over the narrow lawns, by the increasing 
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tendency of domestic noises to echo from house to 
house. Only a travesty of summer ever entered that 
quarter of the city. 

Ackroyd had been to see Professor Everest, only 
the day before. As he had left the house, he had 
acknowledged to himself the mathematical exactness 
of laying out Heury Street and the Avenue on parallel 
lines. Extended to infinity, they never could meet. 
He shut his jaws hard together, as the question inevita- 
bly arose in his mind whether the same law would 
apply to their inhabitants. There was bound to be 
some cross-road. He would find it, and use it. Fleury 
Street should not always be home to him. He too 
could enjoy wide, dose-cropped lawns spotted with 
beds of late pansies and geranium. He too could 
enjoy a house with verandas and clusters of broad- 
sashed windows and an entrance hall larger than the 
Fleury Street dining-room. No one else hungers for 
the fleshpots half so lustily as he who does not really 
know what they may contain. To Ackroyd's mind, 
the Everest fleshpot was a most savoury one. 

He knew Professor Everest's history. The son of a 
long line of New Hampshire ministers, he had broken 
away from the hereditary profession in favour of more 
purely academic studies. His growing reputation had 
found favour in the sight of the most wealthf ul man of 
his university town; but, to Caleb Everest's young 
ideals, the wealth was a mere detail. He had married 
a wife, not an income. For nearly a dozen years, he 
had tasted the sweets of perfect domestic and profes- 
fflonal happiness. Then the one had been taken and 
the other left. Fritz had won through into life at the 
expense of the life of his mother; and Professor 
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Everest, bereft of his better part, had turned a brave 
face to the future. Loyal to the past, for its sake he 
devoted himself absolutely to his children and his 
profession. For the most part, they rewarded him 
richly. 

Since the day of his meeting with Bertie Harriman, 
Ackroyd had caught no glimpse of Connie Everest. 
He had been forced to go to the house repeatedly, for 
the sake of consulting Professor Everest. Now and 
again he had met Aunt Justine in the hall, or had 
found Fritz sitting on the veranda; but Connie had 
been invisible. With the acute self-consciousness which 
invariably goes with a sense of having been at a dis- 
advantage, Ackroyd fancied that her keeping out of 
his sight was intentional. The fancy grew^ as the 
days went on, and it increased into a firm belief, and 
the belief filled him with regret. His bad temper to 
Connie had been the mere impulse of the uncom- 
fortable animal to snarl at the nearest object. He had 
intended nothing more personal nor more permanent. 
And, meanwhile, his good sense assured him that there 
had been nothing tangible for which to apologize. 
Each time he went to the Everests', he peered about 
furtively in the hope of seeing Connie. It would have 
been a serious blow to his self-esteem, could he have 
known that Connie, absorbed in the approaching gaye- 
ties of the commencement season, had practically for- 
gotten the very fact of his existence. 

And now, all at once, there had come the letter from 
Professor Everest, asking him to spend the summer 
in their cottage by the sea. The letter had asked for 
an immediate answer. It was never Ackroyd's habit 
to do anything upon the impulse of the moment. It 
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took him at least an hour to weigh all the pros and 
cons of any question that oflFered itself to him. Never- 
theless, in his summing up the reasons for and against 
his going to the Everests, the salary was relegated 
almost wholly to the background, and Ackroyd's mind 
concentrated itself upon certain problems presented by 
the personality of Connie Everest. With the professor 
and Fritz, h^ could be entirely happy. With them, 
he was never ill at ease, never in doubt about himself, 
or about their attitude towards him. With Connie, it 
was different. Standing beside the front window and 
looking down into Fleury Street, still noisy with its 
summer-evening population, he put Connie into one 
balance, his own self -contentment into the other, and 
then watched the beam swing slowly up and down. 
He liked Connie; he also liked to feel himself master 
of the situation, and the two likings, he began to think, 
were wholly incompatible. 

The beam of the balance was still swinging, when 
he heard a loud soprano yawn from the next room. 
Roused by the sound, he focussed his vague stare upon 
the street beneath, just in time to see a young man and 
maid stroll by, bareheaded, their arms interlocked and 
their jaws working rhythmically. At the comer, they 
were joined by another pair of idlers and, the next 
moment, their strident mirth came floating up to Ack- 
royd's open window. 

The casement closed with a slam, and Ackroyd sat 
down at his table and picked up a pen. Whatever the 
alternatives, a summer in Fleury Street was manifestly 
impossible. 



£ 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

CONTRARY to the predictions of her younger 
brother, Connie Everest did not throw a fit, when 
her father told her of the unexpected addition to their 
family circle at the cottage. Her tolerant acceptance of 
the situation was largely tempered with amusement, as 
she reflected upon the didactic turn of the table talk, 
during the next three months. For the rest, she would 
probably see little of Ackroyd. Her own days would 
be spent largely upon the golf links, or drowsing under 
an umbrella on the beach. As the tutor of Fritz and the 
temporary secretary of her father, Ackroyd would have 
scant time for either place, even granted that his tastes 
were likely to draw him in those directions. Hourly 
contact with him would have been unendurable. At 
the table, where she would be free to divide her at- 
tention between his expoundings and the play of her 
own fork, his ponderous incongruity with her idle 
sunmier life would add a touch of comedy to their 
surroundings. 

"He is incongruous, though," Maud observed, the 
night Connie imparted the news. 

Dr. Paddon took his pipe from between his lips. 

"An incongruity is like a quarrel, Maud. It takes 
two to make it," he suggested. 

"Not always. Mr. Ackroyd can accomplish it 
alone." 
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"No. He is merely the common factor of several 
incongruities. Left to himself, he is — " 

"Monumental." Connie supplied the final word of 
the sentence. "Beside him, I feel like an — an inver- 
tebrate torso." 

Dr. Paddon raised his brows. 

**I suppose you allude to a jellyfish. I can*t think 
of anything else that fulfils the conditions of the phrase." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk shop, Roger," Maud ad- 
vised him. 

"Why not? It is all I know," he retorted blandly. 

"Then talk something that you don't know." 

He took a prolonged pull at his pipe. 

"Oh, I couldn't," he said then dreamily. 

Connie recurred to the original subject of discussion. 

"Still, it isn't going to be so bad," she said philosoph- 
ically. "We can't have any company, this summer, 
out of deference to the new book, so I needn't try to 
combine him with any one else." 

"As you did with Bertie Harriman ?" Maud inquired. 

"Who told you about that?" Connie asked a little 
sharply. 

"Bertie himself. I met him at a dinner, the next 
night, and he began about it over the soup. It lasted 
till we left the table, and it was all in tiie minor key, 
with a plaintive little refrain about 'such a bounder 
as he was. Miss Wyatt.' I suggested, just as I left 
him, that I thought Mr. Ackroyd's eccentricity was 
unbounded, and the last I saw of Bertie, he was still 
hunting for the connection." 

"Did it ever occur to you," Dr. Paddon queried, as 
he flirted the ashes from the bowl of his pipe; "that 
Bertie Harriman has British blood in his veins?" 
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Connie's reply was disrespectful to the absent Bertie. 

"Oh, no," she said serenely; "he hasn't achieved it 
yet. Up to now, he has only succeeded in developing 
a British sense of humour." 

"He and Ackroyd must have made a rare combina- 
tion," the doctor said, after a pause. 

"One I shall rarely permit," Connie answered. 
"The next time they elect the same day for calling on 
me, I shall shut one up in a dark closet, as soon as 
the other appears on the steps. Even a worm will 
turn in time." 

"Meaning Bertie? He would thank you." 

"Do you know, Connie," Dr. Paddon remarked, 
looking up from his tobacco pouch; "after all, the 
fellow interests me." 

"Who? Bertie?" 

"The Lord forbid! No; I mean Ackroyd. He 
seems to me a species of missing link, matter just in 
process of evolution. I am watching him now to see 
how far he will go and whether he will finally revert 
to type." 

Maud Wyatt shrugged her shoulders. 
The question is, what is type ? " she said slowly. 
That remains to be seen. He is evidently in the 
stage of transition; but I am not sure whether the 
transition is up or down. It may be both ways at 
once, following the trend of two imlike ancestors." 

"In that case, he'll cross himself and become a 
Catholic," Connie suggested. 

"Or a mere X, an unknown quantity. No, Connie; 
I really must be going. Did you have any idea of 
taking me home, Roger; or do you wish to continue 
your pipe and your theory for Connie's delectation?" 
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Dr. Paddon rose, stretched himself, emptied his pipe 
into the palm of hb hand and his hand into the open 
fireplace. 

"My pipe is ended, and my theory isn't fairly 
b^un," he answered coolly. "They both require new 
material. While I wait for it, I am at your service." 

Her hands still raised to her hat, Maud turned her 
laughing face towards the doctor. 

"And when you get it?" she queried merrily. 

"I shall invite you and Connie to view the results. 
Connie, your summer will be interesting and full of 
instruction. Nevertheless, I am not sure that I alto- 
gether envy you." 

"But think of the material for your theory," she 
reminded him. 

The doctor shook his head. 

"Even good material goes sour in hot weather." 

But Connie was ready for him. 

"And the summer sun can sweeten the sourest 
fruit." Then, as she turned away from the doorway, 
she added to herself, "I wonder if Roger is right. I 
hadn't thought of it before now; but I wonder what 
Mr. Ackroyd's people really are like." 

A few days later, her question, in part at least, 
received its answer. 

"When is commencement?" Mrs. Ackroyd had de- 
manded thoughtfully, the night before. 

Ackroyd looked up from his paper. 

" The twenty-seventh. Why ? " 

"Oh, I was just wondering." 

"Wondering how soon you would be rid of me?" 
he asked lightly. 

"Not that, Andy. I dread the day, even if I do 
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want TOO to go. It is going to be lone^am^ without 

''It isn't too late to give it up,** 

Mrs. Ackrojd lifted her head with a ')mde that ai^t 
oddly on her wrinkled neck and rounding Hho\iUlt>r«« 

"The Ackroyds don't generally bit^ tlieir jm^nUMtv*/* 
she said briefly. Then she added, '' Bt\Hidt\s, Vxw K^tiuK 
on your going. It will do you a world of g^MHl. aiui 1 
shall live easy and let things take caro of tlHMUMdvt^M» 
while you are gone." 

He looked at her keenly. 

"Does that mean you do things differently on luy 
account?" he asked sharply. 

"How you do take one up, Andyl No; I didn't 
mean that, exactly." 

He gave her own phrase back to her, in Nlighily 
different guise. 

"The Ackroyds always tell the truth, moth^^r." 

"And shame the devil ?" she queriwl. 

He refused to be tum<Ml from }m objitrttive |N>int, 

"Please tell me truly," he ini^istcd, "Do you inako 
any difference for me?" 

She evaded him. 

"A woman always gets along easy, wlieti niut^n by 
herself-" 

"Pefhaps- But I wish you would HWi¥fer nut fairly^ 



MiB« Ackroyd smoothed down ber gray eiilk'x; laj;. 
She knew that, when ber son spoke to that Unut", it 
vmt fisdess to seek to put him off. Sh^ kiMfw, ioOp ttmi 
DO maa Cring, albeit the tenderert md4 mort loyal^ 
ccmM ef<er tmdenAaad the infinite, but infiniu^ixfttii^ 
toodiei by wbicfa* vifhout increamig the eqieane^ id 
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their living, she sought to reconstruct their crude 
domestic routine upon what she fondly imagined to be 
the lines of those more luxurious homes of which he 
was gaining occasional glimpses. She herself had seen 
nothing more complex than the social life of Fleury 
Street. Ackroyd was never conunimicative, least of all 
regarding the detafls of his newer, more unfamiliar 
surroundings. She could only construct them for her- 
self, helped out by the advice of Vinnietta Hall, whose 
social career was coextensive with those of the skittish 
heroines to be found in the pages of the Duchess. 
And even the Duchess would have failed to recognize 
her own stage settings translated into terms of the 
Ackroyd menage. The pink cotton ribbon which held 
the folds of Turkish towelling had been the result of 
one such translation. Vinnietta went even further. 
She wore a tail to her frock, for the sole purpose of 
being able to tuck it under her arm; but Mrs. Ackroyd 
steadfastly declined tails on the score of tidiness. 
Nevertheless, she sacrificed her own preferences upon 
another point, and abandoned the use of knives in 
connection with custard pie. 

"Are you doing anything different on my account, 
mother?" Ackroyd was repeating a little sternly. 

"No; not really. Vinnie's being here makes some 
difference. And then I try to have things nice for you, 
when you come home. I love to do it, Andy. I Imow 
we're plain people; but I want things to seem right to 
you, and I know how you would notice any difference, 
after you have been visiting your tony friends." 

He winced at the words. 

"I have no friends, mother. I have to meet these 
people, as a part of my work." 
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Mrs. Ackroyd's rocking-chair filled the pause. 

"If those that you see, every few days, ain*t your 
friends, Andy," she observed shrewdly; "I should say 
it must be a good deal your own fault.'' 

"It's not my fault that I can't make friends," he 
said a little defensively. 

"Why not?" Mrs. Ackroyd asked tranquilly. 

Tlie Uood rolled up across his cheeks until it spread 
under the rims of his glasses. 

I was bom so, I suppose," he answered shortly. 

'Then get over your homing," hb mother advised 
him. "It's not like you to be making that excuse, 
Andy. You've got over a good many things in your 
life, things harder than that to manage. Now, if I 
was you, I'd get over this last notion of yours." 

Her words held no taint of bitterness or of blame. 
Ackroyd recognized their kindly truth and, for the 
moment, he was conscious of the same mood which 
had caused him, in his strenuous, sensitive childhood, to 
lay all his worries into that gray calico lap and then 
to lay his cheek above them, while he waited for the 
consolation which had never been withheld. But now, 
grown up, he knew that his mother had worries enough 
of her own, and he resolved not to add to them his own 
bundle. Man fashion, he never realized that Mrs. 
Ackroyd's chiefest worry, as her chiefest joy, lay in 
lumself, that her motheriy heart would gladly carry 
all of his burdens, rather than lose one whit of his 
confidence. Since the beginning of things, women 
have been made that way, and men have ever been slow 
to grasp the fact. 

Now, accordingly, Ackroyd allowed the pause to 
lengthen, and then changed the subject. 
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"Mother," he said then; "I think you'll have to go 
down to the campus, commencement morning." 

"What for?" 

"Because you have never seen it." 

She caught her breath a Uttle. 
T^th you?" she questioned. 
'Yes, with me. Do you realize that you have 
never seen the place, even? And I know you would 
like to watch the procession." 

She was sitting forward in her chair now, and her 
eyes had lighted alertly. 

"And wouldn't you be in the procession?" 

"When it starts. But I would look out for you first, 
and get you a good place." 

"And you'd wear your gown and hood ?" 

"Yes." 

"And walk behind the president?" 

He smiled. 

"A good ways behind." 

"Oh, I should be so proud of you, Andy!" Then 
her face fell. "But I haven't got anything I could 
wear," she added. "I'm not going, if it would make 
you feel shabby." 

He smiled again. It was wonderful to watch the 
change that now and then came to his keen, strong 
face. For the moment, it ceased to be forbidding and 
became winning and full of kindly humour. Unfor- 
tunately, the moment recurred but seldom. 

"Now we are getting to the point," he said. "You 
do need a new dress, mother, and I have been mean- 
ing to talk to you about it. I don't know much 
about such things; but we must go shopping, in the 
morning." 
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She sat back again and rested her head against the 
pink towel. 

"You can't aflFord it, Andy." 

"Yes. And you need it." 

"No; I don't. I don't care about going down 
there — much." Her valiant fib halted a little on 
her tongue. "And what I have, will do me for any- 
ttung else/' 

Ackroyd rose. 

"We don't need to talk it over, to-night. You are 
going, mother. It will be the first time I have worn 
my hood in America; and I must have somebody to tell 
me how it looks. And I want you there. You have 
no idea of the places where I am spending my life." 

"I know," she said humbly. But she added, "Why 
couldn't I just go down by myself, if they'd let me in ? 
Then nobody would know I belonged to you, and I 
could tell you about it, when you came home." 

"Mother!" Then he controlled himself. "No; you 
are going with me, in a brand new gown with very 
superior sleeves." 

"But it will cost too much." 

"Never mind if it does." 

She cast one last straw to stem the tide of his decision. 

"And there isn't time to get it made." 

"Then we'll get it ready-made. There must be 
shops where you can buy them, for I know I have seen 
ihem in a window somewhere down town." 

"It will cost so much more." Then she began to 
show signs of yielding. "I suppose we can ask Vinnie, 
in the morning," she added doubtfully. 

Ackroyd shook his head. Vinnietta's advice in the 
matter of raiment would scarcely be according to his 
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taste. Vinnietta's creed concerned itself wholly with 
trimmings, and left in abeyance all question of material 
and outline. Mrs. Ackroyd's sinewy neck and wrinkled 
face could scarcely rise superior above such billowy 
frills as encircled Vinnietta's person. Nevertheless, 
his reply was prevented by the entrance of Viimietta, 
herself. 

"Ask me what, Mrs. Ackroyd?" she demanded 
blithely. "No; don't get up, Mr. Ackroyd. I don't 
want your chair, and I can't stay but a minute. I 
just came down for a drink of water. What is it you 
want to know?" 

Ackroyd was staring with fixed disapproval at the 
flowered dressing-gown; but his mother answered 
promptly, — 

"Andy has been insisting on it that I am to have a 
new dress and go to commencement with him. I tell 
him I don't need it any more than a cat needs two 
tails; but he is set on my getting it. I told him you'd 
know more about it than I do." 

Vinnietta nodded, with a coquettish disregard of the 
disordered spikes of hair which fringed her head. 

"Oh, Mrs. Ackroyd, how he does spoil you!" she 
exclaimed. 

Ackroyd's levd voice cut across her rising accent. 

"It is not a question of spoiling, to fill a plain need," 
he said curtly. 

Again Vinnietta shook her head, this time in negation. 
Oh, I am not so sure of that." 
Please allow me to be the judge." And, even while 
he spoke, Ackroyd found himself trying to imagine 
Connie Everest as beginning all her remarks with Oh. 

"Oh, certainly. That is the masculine prerogative." 
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Vinnietta allowed herself plenty of time for her giggle. 
Then she turned to Mrs. Ackroyd once more. "What 
are you going to get?" 

"That's just what I don't know," Mrs. Ackroyd an- 
swered helplessly. "I don't even know what is worn. 
I thought maybe you could tell me." 

Vinnietta considered, her head tilted far to one side. 

"Why don't you get a foulard?" she suggested. 
"They have them in purple that are too sweet, and 
just the thing for you." 

"But would they—" 

Vinnietta interrupted her. 

"Just the very thing," she reiterated. "If you don't 
mind waiting till Tuesday afternoon, I could go with 
you to look at them." 

"Andy was going with me, in the morning," Mrs. 
Ackroyd said, with some hesitation. 

Vinnietta tittered into a handful of flowered silk 
folds. 

Oh, Mr. Ackroyd! Go shopping with a woman!" 
Why not, when she is my mother?" he demanded 
aggressively. 

And Mrs. Ackroyd added, with almost equal aggres- 
siveness, — 

"Why not, if he pays the bills?" 

Too late, Vinnietta realized her error. Now she 
sought to undo it. 

"Nothing; no reason at all. It only seemed too 
bad to take your time, Mr. Ackroyd, when you are so 
busy. If I can be of any use — Why not wait, both 
of you, till I can go with you ? " 

Ackroyd bowed with even greater stiffness than was 
his usuid custom. 
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'"Thank you, Miss Hall; but I fear I must go, in 
the morning. If you will merely tell us where to go, 
that is all we have any right to ask of you." 

" Oh, Mr. Ackroyd 1 " Then his steely glance seemed 
to penetrate even her consciousness, and she added 
hurriedly, "'I think you can find such dresses as you 
want in the suit department at Smith and Brown's." 
Is that a good place?" 

I call it good." Then she added, with sudden 
malice, "'I presume Connie Everest would send you to 
Fuller's, if you asked her advice; but his things are 
too plain for my style." 

And so it happened that, the next morning, the 
Ackroyds, mother and son, presented themsdves 
before the black-gowned damsels who sauntered to 
and fro over the thick, soft carpets at Fuller's. A 
long hour later, they emerged, chastened in spirit and 
humble withal. Ackroyd was burdened with a huge 
gre&k paper box; but Mrs. Ackroyd's burden, albeit 
invisible, was heavier by far. For the first time in 
her life, she had become aware of her hips and of how 
to use th^oDL 
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CHAPTER NINE 

SHE was stiU aware of her hips, ten days later, when 
she went trudging across the green on her way to 
the campus. Now and then she tripped on the hront 
of her skirt; now and then she lifted a baggy glove to 
assure herself that her collar was not sliding up over 
her ears. Then she glanced furtively at her son, who 
was striding along beside her, his serge gown flapping 
about his legs and his hood dangling proudly from his 
broad shoulders. Academic raiment was becoming to 
Ackroyd. His lean, athletic figure showed itself plainly 
beneath the scant folds, and the black mortar-board 
with its full tassel shaded the stronger lines of his face 
and brought into prominence the softer side of his 
personality. For the hour, Ackroyd was entirely 
happy; and his face betrayed his content. Mrs. 
Ackroyd was no analyst. She merely told herself that 
Andy was looking uncommonly well, that morning. 
She realized the fact and was proud of it and of him; 
but she made no effort to penetrate the cause. 

And Ackroyd himself would have been a little at a 
loss to explain the reason of his own content. The day 
was glorious. At his side, his mother, clothed in a 
misfit Fuller gown, was speechless with happiness and 
with her pride in him. A long vacation was in pros- 
pect; for, to Ackroyd's mind, the weeks in the Everest 
cottage were taking on the appearance of a prolonged 
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holiday. And, most of all, this was commencement 
and the first time he had taken his official place in the 
great procession of famous men which knotted together 
the past and future of his university. Ackroyd's love 
for his university amounted to a passion. Fate was 
good to him in that it had allowed him to sink his life 
in hers. 

As he came out from under the cool shadow of the 
Arch, his pace quickened and, behind his glasses, his 
eyes lighted with a misty fire. It was all there, spread 
out before him in that shadow-spotted, grassy square, 
the very core and consimmiation of his being. It was 
his world; he was an integral part of it all. For the 
moment, he forgot the mother at his side, forgot even 
the struggle that had brought him there, as he glanced 
about at the ivied walls of brick and stone, at the knots 
of men in gown and mortar-board, hurrying here, 
sauntering there, at the blue and gold finery of the band, 
and at the throngs of pretty girls in midsummer array 
who lounged in the open windows above or brightened 
the gray old walks beneath. And then, of an instant, 
something caught in his throat, as slowly, calmly above 
the chattering crowd, the chimes came ringing down 
from the gray chapel tower. In the busy throng, no 
one questioned the swift raising of his mortar-board. 
It might have been to any one of a dozen women who 
passed him. Ackroyd alone knew that it was no pretty 
society girl whom he was saluting; nevertheless, as 
occasionally happens to a strong man, he felt no shame 
at the involuntary bit of sentiment. 

The smile still hung to his lips, as he turned to his 
mother. 

"Well, mother, what do you think of it all?*' 
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And Mrs. Ackroyd, breathless and jostled, yet made 
loyal answer, — 

"Why, Andy, I think it's just lovely." 

Before she had begun to realize her strange surround- 
ings, Mrs. Ackroyd found herself standing alone' on 
one of the stone blocks bounding the steps at the 
entrance of X Hall. Ackroyd's broad shoulders were 
just vanishing in the heart of the crowd; Ackroyd's 
words of instruction were still ringing in her ears. 

"Stand right here, mother, until the last of tiie pro- 
cession has passed. Then you will have plenty of 
time to go to the Hall. Up two streets, remember; 
and any one will show you how to get to the gallery." 

Her fingers had closed mechanically upon the strip 
of card which he had pressed into her hand, she had 
bowed with vague formality in answer to his lifted 
mortar-board. Then she had been left alone. 

For the first ten minutes, she had felt dreadfully 
alone, dreadfully conspicuous, as she stood poised upon 
her low pedestal. It seemed to her that every one who 
passed her, gave a curious glance up at her, as at an 
interloper who had no share in the festal scene. Once 
more her hand made a furtive investigation of her 
collar, and strayed to the bone hairpin under the back 
of her black straw bonnet. Then, as there came a 
preliminary roll of a drum, she lost her uncomfortable 
self-consciousness in her interest in the picture at her 
feet. 

Mrs. Ackroyd had spoken truthfully. The picture 
was, indeed, just lovely. Over the grass of the campus, 
file light was now gray, now gold, as the sunshine came 
sifting down between the floating clouds and through 
the arching trees. The walks and the window^ and 
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the very grass-plots were thick with humanity: jovial, 
gray-capped undergraduates, dignified men of every 
age, equipped with black gowns and hoods picked out 
with blue and scarlet and crimson and white. Some 
were in the prime of life, some broken under the weight 
of their years; but all were smiling broadly, clasping 
hands here, patting backs there, or perchance pausing 
to lay down the academic law to an undergraduate son 
loitering, wide-eyed, at the paternal elbow. And then, 
at a second roll of the drum and at the recurring chime 
of the chapel bell as it struck the quarter, the gowned 
figures slowly drew away out of the crowd and focussed 
themselves in a half-dozen groups at the farther side of 
the campus, while the grass-plots, relieved of their Uack 
gowns, took on the look of a gorgeous garden, bright 
with vivid and moving flowers. 

The sound of voices at her elbow brought Mrs. Ack- 
royd's eyes back to her immediate surroundings once 
more, and she made a deliberate survey of the group 
who had taken their stand at the opposite end of the 
steps. The man was slim and boyish, with a long, 
narrow face and earnest blue eyes which were strangely 
at war with the youthful curves of his thin lips. Of 
the girls, one was conspicuously pretty and well-dothed. 
In fact, Mrs. Ackroyd's first impression was of the dull 
blue frock, and it was only later on that she lifted her 
eyes to the merry face and fluflfy brown hair under the 
wide blue hat. Then, longest of all, Mrs. Ackroyd 
stared at the other girl and, the more she stared, the 
more she liked her. And yet, after all, there was 
nothing especially notable. It was merely that the 
girl's steady gray eyes and animated face were as fresh 
«id sweet as her crisp white linen frock, as simple as 
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the broad hat of fine white straw with its encircling 
band of black. From her eyes, half-hidden by their 
long yellow lashes, to the hem of her skirt, there was 
nothing for effect. Straightforward and unconscious as 
a child, Connie Everest stood there, chattering to her 
companions and nodding a greeting, it seemed to Mrs. 
Ackroyd, to half the people who sauntered past her 
perch. And, meanwhile, scraps of their talk floated 
across to her ears. 

"Then you really are going, this week?" the man 
asked. 

"Yes, Saturday. We wanted to get off, to-morrow; 
but fiiat young brother of mine insisted on staying over 
for the race." 

"That young brother of yours is not only a law unto 
himself; but he generally ends by laying down the law 
for the rest of you." 

The little laugh which followed, was a surprise to 
Mrs. Ackroyd, who fell to pondering the easy mirth of 
care-free people. The man was still talking, when she 
roused herself again. She liked his accent. It was 
not like her own, nor even that of her son. This man 
used his words as if he were handling keen-edged 
weapons which needed careful adjustment; yet his 
speech was not stilted nor yet finical. 

"Yes," he was saying; "I told him that the word 
sophomore meant that he would have more wisdom, 
some day." 

"He will, when he gets into the hands of his new 
tutor," the ^rl in blue suggested. "When does the 
man go to you?" 

"Some time next week; I am not sure when. Father 
suggested that he went up with us; but my aunt de- 
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dares that we must have a few days to get the house 
m order." 

"What for? He's not company." 

Deliberately the man shook his head. 

"No," he remarked gravely. "On the contrary, 
he's a crowd." 

"I am so glad we are to have the Rand cottage for 
August." the prettier giri went on. "It is going to be 
great fun to see the situation evolve itself. Can't you 
Come up, for a week or so, Roger ?" 

He raised his brows. 

"Is this invitation official, or is it merely a bit of 
convention?" 

"Official, of course. You know you are the apple 
of my mother's eye." 

"Evidently not an apple of discord, then; for she is 
anything but cross-eyed," he rejoined coolly. 

The other giri turned upon him sharply. 

"Roger, you are adorable at times; but you were 
never meant to be a funny man. I would even rather 
hear you talk about radium than make bad jokes." 

"Take a joke, while you can," he advised her 
promptly. "The tutor cometh when no man can 
joke." 

"Don't be too sure of that," she answered, with 
some spirit. "I intend to joke with him, before sum- 
mer is over." 

He shook his head. 

"No; you can't do that. You can merely joke at 
him, and that is an entirely different matter." 

She waved her hand towards the comer of the campus 
where the band was swinging into the rhythmic beat of 
the time-honoured march. 
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"Well, at last the tutor eometh, and, incidentally, 
the president and corporation also. I do hope and 
trust that my father has had the presence of mind to 
put his hood on right side out, this year. Last year, 
he turned absent-minded, and made a spectacle of 
himself." 

Then they all fell silent, while the procession came 
treading along the shadow-spotted pavement, keeping 
an irregular time to the throbbing drum as it marked 
the rhythm of the familiar hymn which seems conse- 
crated to that one procession alone. On the heels of 
the band it followed closely, a long file of black gowns 
and parti-coloured hoods and tassels. Prosperous, 
portly men in silk robes mingled with lean, country- 
bred clergymen in rusty serge, white moustaches at one 
end of the line contrasted with ruddy cheeks at the 
other; yet, for the moment, every eye was alight with 
the same fire, the one kindled on the hearthstone of the 
great and aged university. 

Mrs. Ackroyd watched it all with straining eyes. 
Prom the instant that the band wheeled to come down 
the pathway towards her, she had been conscious of 
but one idea: that she must not fail to see Andy, when 
he passed her. Eagerly she scanned each pair of the 
approaching faces; then her eyes moved backwards to 
the pair next in line. Once she caught her breath 
sharply at sight of some broad shoulders and some 
gleaming eyeglasses; but it was merely the head of the 
chemistry department, and all his international fame 
was as nothing to Mrs. Ackroyd. She was looking for 
her son. 

At last he came in sight, far down the line. Mrs. 
Ackroyd watched him steadily, as he came stepping 
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towards her, his head held high and the same unwonted 
gentleness still looking out from his keen eyes. All at 
once, her face wrinkled itself and her eyes filled with 
tears. This was her son, her own Andy. There, 
among them all, he was the equal of them all, of the 
very best, and she had helped to make him what he 
was. 

Then her pride rose up In her throat and wellnigh 
choked her. Just as he passed her by, he turned to 
face her, smiled and, lifting his mortar-board, held it 
there above his head until he was beyond her sight. 
The gesture was simple, impulsive; yet it was a salute 
worthy for a queen. Mrs. Ackroyd's breath was still 
coming sharply, when she heard the ^rl in blue speak 
once more. 

"Enviable you!" she said to her companion. "It 
never fell to my lot to receive a bow like that." 

"Consider the source, Maud," the man advised her. 

"I do. That is the astounding part of it. From 
a man like Bertie Harriman, it would mean nothing. 
But this — " She paused expressively. 

"It probably meant that he doesn't know a great 
many people, so he did it all up at once. Well, shall 
we go on to the Hall?" 

"I'd rather run after the procession, for the sake of 
seeing you get another bow and smile from the impene- 
trable Boanerges," the other girl said irrepressibly. 

"I! It was for us all." 

"Not a bit of it. Reverential homage never can be 
subdivided. It goes in a lump, or not at all. That 
was an epoch-making scene. Roger, please study that 
salute, and then apply it to me." 

"No use. I only nod, like Homer. Homer appre- 
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dated 01ympus» you know; but he couldn't do it, him- 
self. But come, we shall be too late for any seats." 

Stepping down from their pedestal, they were just 
turning away, when Mrs. Ackroyd's voice fell upon 
their ears. . 

"Was you going to the commencement?" she asked 
shyly of Connie Everest whom she had singled out as 
the most approachable one of the group. 

Instantly Connie turned to face her. 

"TotheHaU? Yes." 

"Would you mind telling me which way to go ? I'm 
all turned round, and I can't seem to think." 

"Go out under the Arch, and then to your left," 
Connie instructed her kindly. "All you will need to 
do, will be to follow the crowd." 

"Is there so many going?'* 

"Yes, everybody," Connie said, with the easy assur- 
ance of one familiar with the scene. 

Mrs. Ackroyd looked anxious. 

"Will they be sure to let me in ? My son said — " 

The others were moving forward, their step showing 
a restless impatience; but Connie lingered as if, for her, 
time and the crowd had ceased to exist. 
You have a son in the procession ?" 
Yes. I was never here till to-day; but he wanted 
me to see it, and then he told me how to get to the Hall 
in time to watch them come in; but I couldn't remem- 
ber. There's the ticket," Mrs. Ackroyd added hdp- 
lessly. 

Connie's eyes swept her from head to heel. All the 
girl's life, she had been used to see and to meet these 
simple-hearted mothers whose social career began and 
usually ended in the graduation of their sons Mrs. 
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Ackroyd was no new type to her. She recognized it 
all: the wrinkled face in the black straw bonnet capped 
with a white flower or two and slipping slightly awry, 
the black doth gown, too long in the skirt, too full in 
the hips, too loose in the shoulders, the tentative gown 
which has never received its destined refitting. She 
even knew the gloves, black, shiny kid gloves, new, yet 
already shaping themselves into pudgy folds about the 
knuckles. And sometimes these very mothers had 
come back again, clothed in fine linen, to see their sons 
take a second degree and even a third. Once more 
Connie's eyes swept her from head to heel. Then she 
said quietly, — 

"Come with us. We are going directly up there 
now." 

It seemed to Mrs. Ackroyd that she heard a soft, but 
explosive remonstrance and she glanced over her shoul- 
der, to see the others moving away towards the Arch. 
Then she looked dubiously into Connie's face. 

"Won't I be in the way?" she asked flatly. 

The girl hesitated. Then she fibbed superbly. 

"Not a bit. I wish you would come with us." 

But the lashes drooped over the gray eyes and con- 
cealed a mischievous sparkle in their depths. Roger 
and Maud were ingrained aristocrats who drew their 
lines sharply. It would be interesting to see them face 
a conmiencement audience in company with this plain 
woman from out another world. They would make 
the best of it; but they would writhe in the making. 
Connie Everest took no heed of the fact that the woman 
was quite obviously her own companion. Her friends 
knew her for what she was. As for the rest of the 
world, it did not count. 
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Seated in the great white hall and listening vaguely 
to the overture by the orchestra, Ackroyd let his eyes 
wander slowly along the galleries imtil they rested on 
his mother's face. Then he gave a sudden start of 
surprise, bowed again, this time with a grave sedate- 
ness which included the whole group, and dropped his 
head, but not his eyes. From under his brows, he 
could still see his mother as she vainly tried to point 
him out to her companions, could see Connie's smiling 
face turned in quite the wrong direction, could see the 
mischievous dimples around her mouth, as she bent 
across his mother to talk to Maud Wyatt, seated at 
Mrs. Ackroyd's other hand. Then his jaw set itself, 
and he sat there, frowning and intent, while he vainly 
endeavoured to solve the problem as to the formation 
of that group. It was long before he gave up the 
attempt. 

Ackroyd met them at the foot of the gallery stairs. 
The frown had left his face; but the gravity remained, 
as he bowed to Commie and then held out a steadying 
hand to his mother. 

"How did you enjoy it all, mother ?" he asked kindly, 
while he drew her black glove into the curve of his arm. 

Mrs. Ackroyd's answer was lost upon Connie. The 
girl's eyes grew round with astonishment, and the dark 
colour rushed up across her face. And this was Mrs. 
Ackroyd! Then she rallied so swiftly that no one but 
Ackroyd himself had seen her momentary consternation. 

"Please introduce me to your mother, Mr. Ack- 
royd," she said then. "We have been sitting together, 
all the morning." 

But her rallying had been too late. Ackroyd had 
seen, and misconstrued, and resented. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

SITTING on the beach in the broQing sun of a July 
noon, Connie Everest was industriously digging in 
the sand, and Ackroyd, by her side, was also digging 
with an industry equal to her own. His long nose was 
burned to a blister, and his little gray cap, drawn down 
to keep the dazzle from his glasses, was rakishly askew. 
Even his laugh was unfamiliar. It came ungrudgingly, 
and matched the gleam in his steady eyes. For that 
one noon, at least, Ackroyd had found himself. More- 
over, he enjoyed the finding, without in the least 
degree stopping to inspect the trove. 

"You look tired, Mr. Ackroyd," Connie had said, 
an hour before, when he had come out to the veranda 
where she sat reading. "Come down to the beach 
and refresh yourself before lunch.** 

It was the first invitation she had bestowed upon him, 
since his arrival at the cottage, two weeks before. His 
eyes showed his wishfulness, yet he demurred politely. 

"But aren*t you going to swim, to-day?** 

"No; I am saving all my energy for the golf match, 
this afternoon. Come.** And she tossed aside her 
book. 

" When are you going to learn to swim, Mr. Ackroyd ?** 
she asked, after they were settled on the sand, slightly 
apart from the groups scattered over the wide beach. 

Quite unconsciously to herself, her tone was a bit 
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condescending, and a little smile curved Ackroyd's 
lips, as he watched a handful of white sand sift slowly 
through his fingers. 

"About twenty years ago," he answered composedly 
at length. 

Connie looked puzzled. 

"I beg your pardon?" she said rather doubtfully. 

Ackroyd had yet to learn that even a good thing 
should rarely be repeated. 

"You asked when I was going to learn to swim, and 
I answered you that I was going to learn to swim, 
twenty years ago," he explidned categorically. 

"WeU, didyou?" 

The quickness of her question took him when he 
was oflf his guard. It required time for Ackroyd to 
muster his forces for speech. Thought came swiftly; 
but words such as he felt needful came but laggingly. 
Now and then his conversation reminded one of a 
race-horse harnessed to a rattling dray. The noise of 
the wheds and their clumsy outline made one ignore 
the clean-cut strides of the motive power. 

**Yes, I told you so," he replied, with the sudden 
flatness which Connie's keen ear had learned to recog- 
nize, as marking his moments of social maladjustment. 
Ackroyd at ease was verbose and pedantic. When 
he lost his bearings, he invariably ran upon a conver- 
sational mud flat. 

Connie laughed. Then she gave an energetic scoop 
at her sand wdl. 

**No; you didn't, either," she contradicted merrily. 

He looked at her in grave rebuke. 

**I think you must have misunderstood me, l^Gss 
Everest. You asked me — " 
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"YouVe said it over twice, Mr. Ackroyd," she ad- 
monished him. 

He bit his lip, and made a futile effort to straighten 
himself and sit up. Instead, the sand gave way before 
his heels and beneath his elbow, and he suddenly 
found himself prostrate at her side. 

Gravely she offered him a helping hand. 

*^It is no use to try to stand on one's dignity in a sand 
heap, Mr. Ackroyd," she said, laughing. "You can 
be literal-minded and statuesque upon the firm founda- 
tion of the cottage. Down here, one only frivols." 

Then she caught her breath at the sudden dropping 
of his voice. 

"I am afraid I have never learned to frivol, Miss 
Everest." 

"It's not too late. My father frivols, at sixty, and 
you are — " 

" Older now than he will ever be," Ackroyd answered, 
with his eyes fixed steadily on the distant, sun-lit waves. 

"What makes you do it, then ?" she asked, following 
a thought which was more direct than was her speech. 

Later on, he wondered what impulse had made him 
answer, with bald truthfulness, — 

"I was bom old. Life has made me older." 
She glanced up at him, half in mockery, half in 
surprise; but a sudden liking mingled itself with the 
surprise. 

"I am sorry," she said. "One loses a good deal in 
that way. Still, there is a remedy." 

"Of what sort?" 

"Reverse the usual process and grow young." Then, 
as she saw the deepening frown between his brows, 
she laughed alertly. "I am tired of personal equa- 
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tions, Mr. Ackroyd. What if we see whether we can 
connect our two wells with a tunnel?** 

Something in her laugh rested pleasantly on his ear. 
His face cleared, and he bent a quizzical glance down 
at the two holes in the sand, hers an irregular, shallow 
cup, his own as deep and straight-cut as its shifting 
walls would allow. 

"It is usually safer to let well alone," he suggested. 

"I demand something better," she replied audaciously. 

"So do I. It is only a question whether our demand 
may not set the whole scheme to crumbling." 

"What if it does? Then we'll start fresh. Some- 
how or other, we must make a hidden connection 
between our wells." 

He looked up at her sharply. 

"Is it an allegory?" he asked. 

To her annoyance, Connie felt herself flushing under 
his eyes. Nevertheless, she consoled herself with the 
thought that no blush could manifest itself through 
her coating of sunburn, and she answered lightly, — 

"No; merely tactical engineering. Our present con- 
nection is wholly upon the surface and accomplishes 
itself by means of Fritz." 

He pushed his question still farther. Already the 
ozone of the beach and of her blithe presence was 
stimulating him like wine. 

"Fritz isn't the only one, I hope." 

She bent over her well, as if considering its outline. 

"No," she replied demurely. "Aunt Justine is very 
fond of you." 

"I am glad." 

"So am I. She is sometimes rather difficult with 
people she dislikes. But, do you know, your well is 
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deeper than miiie. Or do yoa consider that a put of 
joor aUcgorT?'* 

Tins time, his lan^ came easflj, in answer to her 
nnwUng qoestioa. 

''Yoon is broader," he reminded her. 

''Then perhaps the total measure is the same. Anj- 
waj, now dig! And be careful yon don't let the top 
of things &n in and cmsh you." 

He lai^hed again. 

"Another chapler ci the aDegorj," he suggested 
gajl J, as he plunged his two liands> shut and mnacnlar, 
but thin, into the depths ci his own excaTation, and 
feO to scooping, with the xest ci a bo j. 

Connie Everest was bj no means sopeificial. Now, 
as she watched her companion in the intarrals of her 
own work, she told herself that there was something 
infinitely pathetic in this manhood, grown from a youth 
depnTed alike ci nonsense and of sand pies. Con- 
fronted with them both for the first time in his life, 
he was as awkward with the cme as with the other. 
And yet, it was evident that he would enjoy them both, 
if he only knew just how to go about them. Now, as 
he lay on one dbow and dug awny industrioudy with 
his other hand, the doud went out ci his eves and his 
lips carved themselves into the beginnings of a contented 
smfle. For the moment, Connie suspected that he vras 
fc»getful even of hersdf,and she vras willing to have it so. 
Her interest in this man as yet vras whcdly imperscxial. 

Connie had never known how nearly her adopticm 
of Mrs. Ackroyd, half kindly, half mischievous, had 
oost Fritz his tutor and her father his secietarv, that 
summer. That same evening, Ackroyd had written 
a note of resignation so curt that its very curtness had 
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prevented its being sent. After a sleepless night, he 
had risen early and torn up the sheet of paper which 
still lay, unfolded, on his table. He had no need to 
read over its few crisp lines, for they were burned into 
his consciousness. Their keynote was the word tncoTH- 
patibility. The word had looked well by gaslight. The 
morning sun showed the tarnish on the lustre. 

Nevertheless, he fought the battle over, in all the in- 
tervals of the next day. Up to that morning in the 
Hall, he had dimly realized the unlikeness of his mother 
to Connie Everest. There, watching them side by side, 
he had seen it, an impassable barrier which nothing 
could ever sweep away. His mother was totally 
oblivious of its existence; but Connie realized it in its 
entirety. Had the social gulf between them yawned 
any less widely, it would never have occurred to the 
girl to take Mrs. Ackroyd under her protection. The 
deed was a kindly one; but kindliness is by no means 
always kindness. The one shows the effort which the 
other lacks. One rarely troubles himself to be con- 
sciously gracious to a social equal. And Ackroyd had 
seen the sudden start of surprise with which Connie 
had greeted the fact that this toil-worn, frumpy woman 
was his mother. 

Ackroyd, whatever his other failings, was not im- 
penetrable. His seeming density was superficial and 
often the voluntary result of a pompous, yet deprecat- 
ing, self-assertiveness. When, tired of adjusting him- 
self to the imagined standards of lus companions, or 
forgetful of his self-consciousness, he became the 
natural man once more, he was likable and of quick 
perception. On their slow way out from the Hall, 
that noon, Connie had found him an agreeable com- 
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rade. Nevertheless, he had been taking swift account 
of her surprise and interpreting it according to the some- 
what jealous light of his strenuous, struggling existence. 
To his mind, it betokened that Connie Everest had 
received him as a social acquaintance, because she 
had had no preconceived idea of the status of his own 
family. His mother had been a revelation to the girl, 
who was doubtless wondering, in the intervals of her 
glib phrases, how she could shake off her undesirable 
companions. To Ackroyd's distinct credit, it should 
be added that never for one instant did he question 
the fact that he belonged to his mother's world, rather 
than that of Connie Everest. And Connie, mean- 
while, had been merely thinking that Ackroyd's gown 
became him weU, and that, under their wrinkled lids, 
Mrs. Ackroyd's eyes were clear and kindly. 

At intervals of five minutes, during that entire night, 
Ackroyd had told himself that it was useless for him 
to hold on any longer. His one year of experience, even, 
had taught him that, as instructor in the famous old 
university, his personality could not limit itself wholly 
to his classroom. It was not enough to be wise; he 
must be presentable as well. And Ackroyd believed 
that it had also taught him that presentableness was 
not for a man who lived in Heury Street. Better stay 
in Fleury Street all his days, then, than dangle, like 
the coffin of the Prophet done over into a social allegory, 
midway between Fleur}' Street and the Avenue, looked 
up to by Vinnietta Hall, looked down upon by Connie 
Everest. He had never consciously sought to disguise 
the plainness of his birth; nevertheless, now he writhed 
in spirit, as he recalled Connie's obvious surprise at 
the fact of his mother. And, after all, whv was not 
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his mother the equal of Aunt Justine? Energy and 
shrewdness were fully as good as fatuity capped with 
thread lace. No; he would not add himself, an alien 
element, to the complex life at the cottage. Better 
stay in Reury Street where of rights he belonged, and 
remain a self-respecting, independent man. And so 
his thoughts rambled on, spasmodically and bereft of 
all logic, as do all the thoughts bom of a hot and sleep- 
less night. 

The next morning, he rose, frowned thoughtfully at 
himself over the top of his razor, and then destroyed 
the unfolded note. His next act was to smooth out 
the crumpled bedclothes, lest his mother's keen eye 
should discover their cause. 

It had taken Ackroyd all day to go from Fleury Street 
to the cottage. As he had sat on the wide veranda, 
one evening in early July, he had told himself that no 
one day's journey had ever spanned a greater distance. 
It had been hot and dusty and crowded in the cars. 
Now the sight and sound of the surf, beating on the 
beach in the moonlight, brought to him a swift realiza- 
tion of how tired the year had left him. Connie's 
long white frock trailing up and down past his chair 
added focus to his picture of his luxurious surroundings. 
Nevertheless, he chose to sit quiet and listen to Pro- 
fessor Everest's outline of the new book, rather than 
join Fritz and his sister as they paced to and fro across 
the moonlit floor. 

Aunt Justine had charge of the domestic routine of 
the house; but Fritz ruled Aunt Justine completely, 
and it had been Fritz who had ordained that Ackroyd 
should have a room overlooking the sea. 

"Give him mine, then, if your guest room is too 
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good for him," he had said conclusively. "I'd as soon 
move out for once. The view is no novelty to me, 
anyhow, and I can snore towards the west as well as 
towards the east. If Mr. Ackroyd is to come at all, 
I want him to have the time of his life." 

"But he isn't coming as guest," Aunt Justine remon- 
strated. 

"Suppose he isn't. That's no reason you should 
make a slavey of him," Fritz responded. "Don't 
worry. Aunt Justine. I'll see that he earns his room 
all right. Besides," he added artfully; "if you give 
him tibe little back room, he won't stay in it half so 
much of the time, and you'll only save up on your spare 
room at the expense of your veranda, after all." 

Aunt Justine had still hesitated. She had been 
roused from her hesitation by the bump of a loaded 
trunk, and she had rushed up-stairs to find her nephew 
dragging his possessions in the direction of the little 
back room. That night, Ackroyd stretched himself 
out between the linen sheets of a great, airy room over- 
looking the shining sea. 

Two days later, the strain of adapting himself to his 
new surroundings, coupled with his real weariness, 
had proved too much for lum, and he had fallen a 
victim to the one ill to which his flesh was heir. All 
day long, he had lain flat on his back, enduring nervous 
headache with what grace he could, grinding his teeth 
the while, and swearing softly to himself, when the 
racking pain in his temples allowed him strength for 
thought. However, his ignominy had been a blessing 
in disguise. Heretofore, Aunt Justine had stood off 
and watched askance this intruder into their family 
life. Now she bustled about him and persecuted him 
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with futile remedies which roused his gratitude for her 
kindness, even while they added to his pain and his 
consequent profanity. Aunt Justine was one of those 
curiously constructed women whose affection increases 
with the opportunity for messing. She rose, that morn- 
ing, in a mood of scanty tolerance for Ackroyd. When 
she bade him good night, it was as her "dear boy." 
Her deafness prevented her hearing the muffled giggles 
of Fritz and his sister; but Ackroyd heard and, in 
spite of his throbbing head, he shared their mirth. 

It had been left for Connie, then, to be the one 
inaccessible member of the family. In town, Ackroyd 
had taken the attitude of being a little bored by her 
attentions. In the country, he was unfeignedly piqued 
by her neglect. Absolutely courteous to him, she yet 
went on her own way, and allowed him to go on his. 
There was no intentional slight in her attitude. It was 
merely that she felt no responsibility for his entertain- 
ment. In town, she had met him only as her own 
guest, or else in surroundings where he had been so 
manifestly ill at ease as to arouse her sympathy. Here, 
he was in the hands of her father and Fritz. 

That noon had been the first time she had given 
him any individual attention. Through the open win- 
dow behind her, the sound of voices had betrayed the 
fact that Fritz was in one of his rare moods of perver- 
sity, and Connie, in the prosy intervals of her book, 
had been forced to admire the tact and persistence 
with which Ackroyd had kept the boy to his allotted 
task. Later, when Ackroyd had brought his tired face 
out to the veranda, she had suddenly suggested the 
beach to him, by way of reward. 
\ "You are shirking horribly, Mr. Ackroyd," she ad- 
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monished him at length, as she tossed a handful of 
sand towards the line of surf. 

According to his wonted trick, he merely raised his 
brows and waited for her to explain herself. Connie's 
eyes snapped; but she determined to make no break 
in his amicable mood. Rebukes, she believed, should 
be administered in seasons of war. 

"You are making me do all the work," she added» 
after an interval of silence. 

He shook his head. 

"But you are," she urged, with the petulant earnest- 
ness of a child. "My tunnel is more than two thirds 
of the way across. See!" And she plunged her arm 
into the opening. 

Then the laugh left her face, and once again she felt 
her cheeks grow hot beneath their sunburn, as Ackroyd 
answered gravely, — 

"That may be. Your work shows more than mine 
does. Miss Everest; but mine goes deeper." 

"What of that?" she demanded a little aggressively. 

Ackroyd never paused in his ceaseless digging. 

"Merely that mine will last so much the longer." 

Connie sat up and pushed the loosened hair away 
from her face. A certain impatience was in the gesture. 

"But the first rising tide will wash it away." 

"Perhaps. Still, Miss Everest, yours will be the 
first to go." 

"I am not so sure. Anyway," she added lightly; 
"we are wasting our time. We are working on two 
entirely diflFerent levels, and never can meet." But, 
just as she spoke, her curved hand broke its way 
through the side of Ackroyd's wdl. 

For a full moment, they sat there silent, staring at 
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the unexpected ending of the allegory which each had 
been secretly following in his mind. Then Connie 
withdrew her hand, dusted it oflF and shut it over the 
other hand in her lap. Neither of them spoke. At 
their feet, the surf boomed incessantly. A gull went 
shrieking past them, and then a little black doud 
covered the sun. Furtively, from under her long 
lashes, Connie glanced up into the face of her com- 
panion. He sat staring out over the sunless sea, one 
upright wrinkle between his brows and his jaws shut 
tightly over his lower lip. She waited long for him to 
move. Then at last he turned suddenly and let his 
hand fall on the roof of her tunnel which crumbled at 
his heavy touch. 

The little doud was the forerunner of a summer 

shower which sent the waves leaping up the beach far 

above their usual tide mark. When the sun came out 

once more, Ackroyd strolled moodily back to the water's 

edge. There on the beach, just in the reach of the 

highest waves, the two wells were still clearly outlined 

in the sand. Connie's tunnel had been washed away; 

but his own, water-worn and partly filled, was left 

there yet. A trail of footprints told him, plainly as 

words could have done, that Connie had passed that 

"way just before him. 

He stared down the beach towards the pale green 
frock just vanishing behind a curving sand dune. 
Then, yielding to some sudden impulse for which he 
was quite at a loss to account, he knelt down on the 
damp sand and carefully cleared out his uncompleted 
tunnel. The next moment, the frown came back to 
his face and, rising, he stamped the whole structure 
out of existence. 



i 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

HER elbows on her knees and her chin on her shut 
fists, Connie sat scowling across the waves, while 
she delivered a lecture to Ackroyd. It was the first lec- 
ture she had ever given him and, had he been duly versed 
in the ways of womankind, he would have recognized 
the fact that it marked her increasing interest in him. 
Not being versed in feminine ways, the lecture merely 
nettled him, and, while Connie sat scowling at the 
waves, he sat scowling at Connie. It was afternoon on 
the beach, and a pair of negro nurses, fat and shining 
like porpoises, flapped themselves up and down in the 
edge of the water, while a third nurse herded their 
trio of sunbonneted charges upon the distant sand. 
Otherwise, they had the beach to themselves. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, do you remember one of my early 
bits of advice to you?" she said severely. 

"Which?" 
I never gave you so many," she objected. 
I can recall quite a nimiber. To which do you 
allude?" 

"The doctrine of taking things too much in earnest." 

"But I believe in taking things in earnest," he re- 
plied truculently. 

Connie's answer was flat. 

"I don't." 

"Once more, why not?" 
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*' Because it makes one so disagreeable/' she re- 
sponded, with a rash disr^ard of any possible personal 
interpretation which her companion might place upon 
the phrase. 

*'I b^ your pardon. I had no intention of being 
disagreeable," he retorted a little sullenly. 

The mistake was irrevocably made, and Connie saw 
no use in ignoring its consequences. 

"Do you remember the Caterpillar's advice to Alice ? " 
she queried, with seeming discursiveness. 

"Alice who?" 

With an unconscious imitation of Ackroyd's own 
manner, Connie turned her eyes upon him without 
speaking. Strange to say, the disapproving scrutiny 
rendered him uneasy. 

"What Alice?" he asked again. 

Raising her chin, she allowed her hands to fall 
limply to her lap. 

"Mr. Ackroyd! Don't you know your Alice in 
Wonderland?'* 

"No." 

"Why — Well, you ought to." 

"I ought to do many things which heretofore I have 
left undone. In this case, however, I can see no 
especial obligation." 

"And just when we were getting to be such good 
friends!" Connie lamented, as she put her chin on her 
fists again. 

"I am glad you think so. Miss Everest," he said, 
with grave politeness. 

This time, Connie stared at him in unfeigned wonder. 
Well, don't you?" she demanded. 
Certainly." The reply was obviously perfunctory. 
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She laughed in spite of herself. 

"At least, you don't look it," she commented irre- 
pressibly. 

He reddened again at her tone. During the space 
of three or four wave-beats, he remained silent; then 
he asked, — 

But what has Alice in Wonderland to do with it?" 
It is the rock on which we have come to grief," 
she responded, with a swift grasp of metaphor from 
the scene before her. "We are ready to burst into 
foam over it now." 

"But surely you wouldn't make friendslup depend 
on such a trivial detail as the liking for any one book ?" 
he demanded a little sternly. 

She looked up at him with mocking eyes. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, for my part, I'd rather my friends 
loved a bad joke than a bad book." 

"Exactly. But, as I say, I don't even know the 
book, to say nothing of loving it." 

The sarcasm of her reply was wasted upon him. 

"Obviously." Then she added impetuously, "Mr. 
Ackroyd, were you ever silly in your whole life ?" 

He frowned at the question; nevertheless, his answer 
was absolutely frank, — 

"Often, Miss Everest, I am afraid." 

Connie bit her lip. 

"Then it must have been a decorous sort of silliness. 
Mr. Ackroyd, has it ever occurred to you that nonsense 
IS wholesome?" 

He pondered the question. 

"No; it has not," he said slowly at length. 

The gill rose impatiently. As she did so, she was 
aware of a wayward lon^ng to propose a game of tag 
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on the beach. She even wondered if he, comparative 
philologist that he was, had any inkling of the signifi- 
cance of the phrase YouWe It. She repressed the 
longing decorously; but the wonder remained. 

"What will you do, next week, when Miss Wyatt 
and Dr. Paddon come?'' she inquired, as she shook 
out her rumpled skirt. 

"I suppose I shall still continue my work with Fritz 
and your father,*' he replied imperturbably. 

"But in the intervals, such as now?" 

"I was not aware that this was an interval." 

"Thank you," she flashed hotly. "I suppose that 
implies that it is work to talk to me." 

"Pardon me; no," he corrected her. "The word 
interval to my mind, suggests the useless time spent 
between the useful hours of avocation." 

Conme drew a deep breath. 

"Oh, is it? It hadn't occurred to me in that light." 

Ackroyd ignored the interruption, save to appropri- 
ate its final phrase. 

"And, viewed in that light, the present hour is by 
no means an interval." 

Far back in Connie's ey«s, there came a gleam of 
merriment. She saw the point at which he was aim- 
ing; but she refused to help him give expression to his 
ponderous compliment. 

"Why not?" she asked innocently. 

Ackroyd made a stilBF little bow. 

"Because the hours spent with you are never use- 
less," he replied, with perfect seriousness. 

Connie felt that this gallant outburst merited ap- 
plause. She forbore, however, lest her applause be 
construed into an encore. Once a day for such a 
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performance was quite enough, both for herself and 
for Ackroyd. Instead, she merely asked, — 

"Do you sing, Mr. Ackroyd?" 

He stared at her in blank surprise. At times, it 
seemed to him that the mental processes of Connie 
Everest were analogous to the ways of the translucent 
sand fleas at his feet. 

"Not at all. Miss Everest." 

"I am glad. Then you weren't plagiarizing. But 
come, let's walk down the beach. I want to be near, 
to watch that dory come in through the surf. Isn't it 
wonderful, the way they manage their boats in those 
heavy waves?" 

Obediently he fell into step beside her. 

"No more wonderful than the way you manage to 
pour out tea." 

His accent showed that his mood was disputatious, 
not complimentary; nevertheless, Connie felt that her 
weapon was in her own hands. She had been shrewd 
enough to discover, from her one use of it, that noth- 
ing annoyed Ackroyd more than being the object of 
his own trick, that silent, steady lifting of the eyes. 
She tried it again, with the same result. 

"I mean," he explained; "that there is nothing at all 
wonderful in a man's doing well the one thing for 
which he is specially trained." 

Connie's answering laugh jarred upon his ear. He 
had been absolutely in earnest. 

"Thank you," she replied then. "But I hope you 
don't think I have been trained solely to the use of a 
tea-pot." 

"To that, and whatever goes with it." 

"Meaning sugar and biscuits?" She shook her 
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head. Then she demanded sharply, "Mr. Ackroyd, 
what do you think girls are good for, anyway?" 

"I — " The colour came into his cheeks. "I am 
not good at turning a compliment. Miss Everest." 

She swept her open hands backward till they touched. 
Then she clasped them behind her and, her chin 
raised, turned sharply upon Ackroyd. 

"Mr. Ackroyd," she said petulantly; "when I want 
a compliment, I'll advertise for one. I never hint. 
You ought to have learned that, by this time. But I 
am in earnest now. It's not right nor fair for you to 
assume that, because we like pretty frocks, and can 
dance and do private theatricals, we girls are good for 
nothing else." 

He demurred, with more haste than he was wont to 
show. 

"No; you misunderstand me," he urged. "Your 
tea-pouring is a gracious function, and I approve it. 
I was not denying that you have the sterner virtues as 
well. I know that many of you belong to dubs which 
accomplish serious work — " 

"Qubs!" Connie interrupted, in a scornful aside. 

"And that many of you teach school," he continued, 
r^ardless of the aside. 

"Yes, and stamp ourselves Miss Prim at once and 
forever," Connie asserted, in a second outburst of 
scorn. "That's not what I mean at all, and I don't 
mean careers, either. I abhor careering women; I 
always expect they'll end by coming a cropper and 
landing on their heads. There's a difference between 
galloping around the world on a hobby, and devoting 
one's life to a tea-tray, and there are all sorts of grades 
between the two extremes." 




if 
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"So I am banning to find out/' Ackroyd assented, 
with unexpected meekness. 

Keep on with your lesson," she advised him fearlessly. 
I will. I have much to learn," he answered a little 
moodily. "Miss Everest, I have known but two women 
in my life, and, paradoxically enough, one of those two 
I do not know at all." 

"Who is that?" she asked, in quick curiosity. 

"Yourself." 

Connie drew a little breath of surprise. As a rule, 
Ackroyd was not given to personal themes of conversa- 
tion. Upon the rare occasions when she had forced him 
into it, he had discussed personal, and even subjective 
matters at her bidding; but he had swiftly reduced them 
to matters of pure theory, impersonal and wholly objec- 
tive. Connie Everest was a true woman; she preferred 
to be treated as an individual, rather than a type. 

Notwithstanding her surprise, she dismissed his words 
with a little laugh, a little shake of her head. 

"And who was the other?" 

And he answered, with an accent which she had 
never heard him use before, — 

"My mother." 

For the past twenty-five days, Connie had been striv- 
ing in vain to lead Ackroyd to talk of his mother. It 
had seemed to her that he stood on guard at every one 
of the avenues which led to the subject. 

"I liked your mother, Mr. Ackroyd," she said impul- 
sively. 

Sowly, deliberately, he turned his gaze from the dis- 
tant horizon to her face. As she met his eyes, she won- 
dered at the new expression in them. It matched the 
cadence of his voice, as he said simply, — 
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"My mother is a good woman. 

Connie opened her lips to respond; but already he 
had changed the subject. 

"When will Miss Wyatt be here?" he asked, while 
he pulled his cap forward to shut the lowering sun 
from his eyes. 

"Next week." 

"To remain long?" 

"All the month. They go to the mountains for 
September." 

"They?" 

**Yes. There are two older sisters, you know." 

"I did not know," he corrected her, with a half 
smile. "I have met very few people. Miss Everest." 

Connie wondered impatiently why he was never con- 
tent to ignore the fact. There was no need of his 
laying stress upon his social recency. 

"You will enjoy Miss Wyatt and her sisters," she 
predicted cheerfully. "Every one likes them." 

He opened his hands, palm downward. Connie 
watched the gesture with growing disfavour. She was 
willing to admit that Ackroyd interested her; but inter- 
est and approval did not always go hand in hand. 

"Well, what does that mean?" she asked sharply. 
"You aren't a deaf-mute, Mr. Ackroyd; I do wish you 
would speak out." 

He made an industrious pretext of polishing his 
glasses. When they were once more astride his nose, 
he gave brief answer, — 

"I never like popular people. Miss Everest." 

Then he closed his jaws with a snap, and went 
tramping along at her side in a determined silence. 

Her hands still clasped behind her, Connie sauntered 
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slowly over the sand. Every now and then she mali- 
ciously changed her step; but the malice speedily lost 
its charm. After the second shifting to her time, Ack- 
royd's tread ceased to adapt itself to her capricious 
steps. As far as their physical companionship could 
be set aside, Ackroyd was ignoring her completely. 

"I believe you d6n't care for anything or anybody in 
this world!" she burst out angrily at length. 

At her words, he started abruptly, turned and stared 
down at the top of her bare head. As he did so, he 
noted half consciously the play of light on her wind- 
tossed hair, the full sweep of her brow, and the thin 
lobes of her pink ears. He never recalled noticing a 
woman's ears before. He knew they must have them, 
else they would be deaf; but it had never occurred to 
him until that moment that they could be pretty, or that 
one head of brown hair differed from another head in 
glory. Vinnietta's hair was also brown and wavy; but 
the waves were obtained by dint of little pugs of leather 
and by irons whose savour reminded him of the days of 
Philip of Spain. Now he thought of it, no such fra- 
grance of the Inquisition had ever stained the dean air 
of the Everest cottage. 

Without looking up, Connie felt his eyes upon her. 
Unable to follow his line of thought, she became im- 
patient at his ignoring of her words. 

" WeU ?" she asked shortly. 

He recalled himself with a jerk. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon. Yes," he assented hastily. 
Then, with a hastiness of quite another sort, he clasped 
his hands above his eyes and peered out from beneath 
them. "Miss Everest, that fellow is in trouble." 

"What fellow?" 
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"In the dory." He took a few swift steps forward. 

"What is the matter?" 

With an imperative gesture, he ordered silence. 
Then he raised his head to listen. Over the boom of 
the surf came a strident hail. Again Ackroyd shaded 
his eyes from the glaring sun. 

"He has broken one of his oars,'* he announced 
briefly then. 

"What then?'* Connie asked anxiously; but she 
quailed at his imcompromising answer, — 

"Death, unless we can help him." 

She turned irresolutely. 
ShaU I go for some men?" 

No use. It would be too late. He's running 
straight at the surf, and he can't get through it with 
only one oar. He will go over, in a minute." 

The coolness of his tone angered her, and she 
stamped her foot into the yielding sand, as she de- 
manded scornfully, — 

"And you are going to stand here and watch it?" 

BGs eyes never left the swaying, rocking dory, as he 
answered, — 

"Certainly. If you are afraid, you would better go 
quickly." 

"Afraid! Women are not afraid of such things, Mr. 
Ackroyd," she said bitterly. 

"No. They leave that to us men," he replied, with 
perfect quiet. 

"Then you are afraid ?" she rebuked him. 

"One is always afraid of death." 

Her lip curled a little. Then she stood silent, watch- 
ing the huge waves roll up and break into fragments 
that came crashing down on the sand and slid away up 
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the beach, hissing and gurgling to each other, as they 
sought for place to seep down out of sight; watching 
the heavy dory as it came driving onward, bow first, 
side first, stem first, rising and sinking over the crests 
of the waves; watching the man within, sodden with 
fear, who had dropped his one useful oar and sunk 
down, nerveless, upon his heap of gleaming, slippery 
fishes. And still Ackroyd stood motionless, raising 
ndther finger nor voice to help. 

And then came a crash and a cry. The sun caught 
the white-bellied fish, as they went sliding back into the 
sea; the waves caught angrily at the dark human form; 
and then the dory, turned completely over, righted itself 
once more, only to be thrown sidewise on the beach and 
buried beneath a wave that crushed in its side like an 
empty shell. And still Ackroyd stood motionless. 

Not for long, however. Prom under his shielding 
hands, he had caught sight of the dark body, raised 
high on the crest of the wave. One hand tossed his 
glasses at Connie's feet, the other jerked off his coat; 
and Ackroyd hurled himself through the incoming 
wave and rose, triumphant, upon the top of the next 
one behind it. 

And Connie, with the sense of detail which seizes a 
woman in such instants as that, stooped down, took the 
glasses and stowed them away in the front of her loose 
blouse. 

Ackroyd landed his dripping, squirming captive at 
her very feet. 

"There!" he said, as soon as he could catch his 
breath again. "Next time you lose one oar, you damn 
fool, hang on to the other and make it do double work. 
You ought to be drowned, anyway, for not knowing 
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how to swim. Now go home, and thank your luck that 
you came out on top of the wave." And, stooping, he 
picked up his coat and led the way up the beach. 

Connie followed him. 

"Mr. Ackroyd!" 

"What?" 

"It was glorious." 

Without slackening his pace, he glowered at her 
from over his shoulder. 

"In mercy's name, Miss Everest, don't go to getting 
hysterical over a thing like that," he said savagely. 

Then he quickened his pace. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

"AND in all his clothes ?'* Maud asked» in breathless 
-^^ interest. 

Of a sudden, Connie turned literal. 

*'No. He took off his coat and his glasses." 

**How does he look without his glasses?'* Maud 
queried, with sudden discursiveness. 

"Less aggressively cocky." 

"If I know anything about mankind, he didn't 
look very cocky, when he came out of that' surf," 
Roger Paddon suggested, from the depths of the ham- 
mock. 

"He did, then," Connie contradicted him. "He 
came out, with his chin in the air; and his first deed, 
when he reached the edge of the water, was to bully the 
rescued man out of his wits." 

"And what was his second?" 

Connie's answer was terse. 
To bully me." 

Doubtless you deserved it. What had you been 
doing?" 

Connie pondered for a moment. 

"Really, Roger, I never have stopped to think. I 
know I picked up his glasses, and then — Oh, I do 
remember. I folded up his coat into a bundle and 
then I stood on it." 

"For any especial cause?" 
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"No; unless it was to see over the top of the wave 
and find out what was going on behind it. They took 
an unconscionable time about getting back to the 
shore, and I didn't want Mr. Ackroyd to drown/* 

"Connie, your humanity does you credit.'* 

"No; but really, Maud, it was something of a deed 
of daring. It had stormed, you know, the day before. 
The surf was running high, and the man had lost his 
head and both oars." Then she turned to Dr. Paddon. 
"Roger, don't you think it was plucky?" she asked. 

He sat up, trailing one foot towards the floor. 

"Plucky! It was superb. The chances were five to 
one against his coming out alive. But, do you know, 
Connie, I didn't suppose the fellow had it in him." 

"Nor I," she said slowly. "And, the worst of it is, 
I nearly told him so.'* 

"That was considerate of you," Maud conunented 
dryly. 

"Wasn't it? But mercifully he cut me oflF, before I 
had a chance to express myself." 

"I wonder if drowning hurts," Maud said thought- 
fully. "They always say a man has time to think of 
all his bad deeds, while he is drowning. Sometimes I 
wonder if he never gets through Ihem in time to have 
the consolation of remembering a good deed or two. 
It might make the end come more agreeably." 

Dr. Paddon ignored the last remark. 

"I never had the chance to talk with but one drowned 
man," he said, while, leaving the hanunock, he came to 
sit on the veranda rail, facing Maud's chair. "He was 
so far gone that we had to rdl him on a barrel, so I 
suppose he will go as testimony. He told me that he 
didn't have one imcomfortable minute; he merely went 
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floating away through a mist of lovely colours and to 
the sound of beautiful^ dreamy music. It was no end 
interesting to hear him tell about it, for he was a man 
who pinned his faith to Sousa and chose neckties that 
would have disgraced a Hottentot. And yet, by all 
accounts, he must have had a passing consciousness of 
Chopin and Corot." 

Connie shuddered. 

"Sudden death frightens me. I don't want to 
drown,'* she said hastily. "I had never thought of 
it before; but — I don't." 

"Probably Mr. Ackroyd didn't, either," Maud sug- 
gested. 

"After all," Dr. Paddon reminded her; "drowning 
is only heart failure in solution." 

Maud's lips ciu-led up into the beginnings of a smile. 

"Mr. Ackroyd will never die of heart failure," she 
observed conclusively. 

"Why not?" Dr. Paddon asked her. 

"Because — for the obvious reason that he has 
nothing to fail." 

Connie rose to her feet. 

"I am not so sure of that, Maud," she said, with 
unexpected dignity. "Good night. I must go." 

Left alone, the other two exchanged a long look of 
utter consternation. It was Maud who spoke. 

"Roger, you don't suppose — " 

He interrupted her, and his phrase was pregnant 
with unspoken meaning. 

"No, Maud. Connie Everest is no fool." 

But Connie, as she walked away in the growing 
dusk, was conscious of a sudden and wholly unwonted 
sense of irritation at her recent companions. This was 
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the second time, since their coming to take possession 
of the Rand cottage, that they had shown themselves 
utterly impenetrable concerning the sterling qualities of 
Andrew Ackroyd. Connie was as logical as the aver- 
age woman. She took no accoimt of the fact that, 
when she had left town, she had shared Maud's point 
of view absolutely. Ackroyd had amused her, irritated 
her, roused in her the sense of championship that is 
always given to the imder dog, be he canine or merely 
human. Connie Everest had been generous enough 
to admit from the start that the imder dog is not 
necessarily futile. Sometimes his position results from 
the pressure of circumstance. Of futility she could 
never have accused Ackroyd. She had dimly realized 
that he was a victim of circumstance; but she had made 
no effort to find out what was the nature of that cir- 
cumstance. 

The past four weeks had materially changed her 
viewpoint, had rendered her more tolerant of Ackroyd's 
aggressive personality, more ready to admit the fine- 
grained stuff which lay hidden beneath his truculent 
exterior. Even now, it was not so much that she liked 
him as that she liked to be with him. His society was 
never clo3dng, never monotonous. It kept her atten- 
tion strained to its limit, to discover where would be 
his next point of attack, how to forestall that attack 
and when to deliver counter attack. In a sense, it 
tired her; but at least it removed any taint of monotony 
from her summer surroundings. 

And, after all, she had not seen so very much of 
him. During the entire morning and for a full half 
of the afternoon, he was busy with her father or Fritz. 
In the small portion of time left to him, he went off 
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for long walks, or shut himself into his own room. 
On the rare occasions when he appeared on the veranda, 
he fortified himself with a serious-looking book, as if 
to indicate that he had scant desire for conversation. 
At such times, Connie watched him keenly from over 
the top of her own book. It was then that she dis- 
covered that the eyes behind the glasses could be 
kindly as wdil as keen, that the frown marked a brow 
which was open and full of intelligence. Moreover, 
she shrewdly suspected, as a result of her scrutiny, that 
Ackroyd's thorns were largely superficial and could 
be removed without cutting too deeply into the flesh. 
Nevertheless, Connie felt no wish to be the surgeon- 
gardener. No matter how good the cause in which one 
is scratched, the scratches lose no whit of their ugly 
painfulness. 

Apart from her occasional hours of silent scrutiny, 
they had been some days at the beach before Connie 
and Ackroyd came into actual contact. True, they 
met at mealtimes and in the half-hour which preceded 
bedtime; but Connie, who appeared to have dismissed 
her feeling of responsibility towards Ackroyd, left him 
entirely to the conversational mercies of Fritz and her 
father. Now and then she roused herself from her 
reverie, or from her talk with Aunt Justine, to note 
the sturdy intelligence with which Ackroyd met her 
father in discussion. Now and then she glanced up 
in astonishment, when Ackroyd swiftly parried some 
joke of Fritz and turned the laugh upon the boy 
himself. 

And then, for two or three days in succession, 
Ackroyd had joined her for her noonday stroll on the 
beach. The "will you, please" of the first day had 
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been followed by the "may I" of the secoi^d. Once 
on the beach and forced to keep up at least a sem- 
blance of conversation, they had rasped upon each 
other like a pair of files. Neither one had been wholly 
to blame, yet more than once they had lacked little 
of going their separate ways in hot wrath. Only 
Connie's swift sense of humour had saved the situation. 
As for Ackroyd, his sense was neither humorous, nor 
swift. He possessed intellect, but lacked intuition. 
He would have gone on hammering at his adversary, 
long after the victory was already his; but Connie 
preferred stepping aside out of range, while she caught 
her breath and girded herself for a new contest. More- 
over, she could see no reason against laughing a little 
at her quondam adversary while she did so. And 
Ackroyd had never been laughed at in his life till 
then. Try as he would, he was wholly unable to see 
the humour of himself. He even lay awake for several 
nights, in order to study the situation. He was unable 
to explain it in the least, yet it summed itself up quite 
simply. They went to the beach, skirmished for an 
hour, and then retreated, each mentally vowing not 
to repeat the experience. Twenty-four hours later, 
they did repeat it, but with a difiference. The second 
day taught them what to seek and what to avoid, in 
drawing up their forces. By the third day, each had 
gained definite knowledge of the other, a knowledge 
which could have been won only after weeks of the 
more conventional life of the town. 

From that time on, Connie's mornings dragged per- 
ceptibly, and Ackroyd showed a scrupulous care not 
to overtire his none too zealous pupil. Fiurthermore, it 
had been with a genuine shock of siu^rise that Con- 
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nie had listened to certain random words of Roger 
Paddon and Maud, when first they had come to take 
up their abode at the Rand cottage. It was not like 
dther of them» she told herself^ to be so superficial^ so 
censorious in their judgments. It was all right to be 
decorously snobbish; it was narrow-minded to have so 
little appreciation of the viewpoint of others. 

Impatiently she straightened her shoulders and 
clasped her hands behind her. In that sunmier of 
semi-stagnation when guests had been tabooed in be- 
half of the new book» she had been longing for the 
coming of these» her two oldest friends. Now» all at 
once, she foimd them striking a note which was out 
of all accord with her mood. For three days, she had 
been trying her best to bring them into dose range 
of Ackroyd. They had accepted her efforts with tol- 
erant amusement; but Ackroyd had suddenly turned 
elusive and had obstinately refused to be brought to 
bay. Not only had he avoided the others; but he had 
avoided Connie herself, and at last Connie had been 
forced to confess to herself that she missed him acutely. 
Down in that bracing sea air, his rugged personality 
was pleasantly stimulating. Moreover, Connie was dis- 
tinctly human. It would have pleased her to have been 
able to show to Maud Wyatt and Roger Paddon that 
she had been successful in taming the imtamable. To 
her disappointment, she foimd Maud and Roger wholly 
uninterested in any phase of the matter whatsoever. 

She unclasped her hands with a jerk. They all 
were stupid and self-centered, every one of them. 
Ackroyd was a prig; Roger was a snob; Maud was a 
vain worldling. All in aU, the universe was awry, and 
she would ab^udpn it tQ it? fate. Roger and Maud 
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could sit on the veranda and read the society columns 
of the home papers; Ackroyd might stamp up and 
down the beach and glower at the waves until they 
fled backward from his presence. For her part, she 
would devote herself to hemming napkins and to listen- 
ing to the genealogical statistics of Aunt Justine who 
prided herself on her ancient lineage which stretched, 
with eighty-seven imbroken links, back through Mrs. 
Alfred the Great to Adam himself. In her present 
mood of perversity, Connie caught herself wondering 
why it was that no one seemed anxious to trace his 
line back to Eve. At least, she had been the more 
original and venturesome spirit of the two. She was 
tasting new fruits while Adam sat in the shade and 
chaffed the neighbouring monkeys. After all, perhaps 
the two types of mind had endured in herself and 
Maud Wyatt. 

"Oh, Connie!'' 

She roused herself sharply, as the bo3dsh hail fell 
upon her ears. Then she answered it in kind. 

"Oh, Fritz!" 

The next instant, two figures rounded the angle in 
the path leading down from the cottage. Ackroyd 
merely removed his cap; but Fritz rushed into talk. 

"What are you going to do?" 

"Nothing." 

"Where are Maud and Roger?" 

"On their veranda." 

Fritz whistled. In spite of herself, Connie's tone 
betrayed her irritation. 

" What's the matter ? Had a row ? " he queried, as he 
shifted a pair of oars from his shoulder to the ground. 
Of course not. I don't have rows," she answered 
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a little haughtily, for the rising moon showed her the 
amusement lurking in Ackroyd's eyes. 

"Maybe you don't. I thought I had seen occasional 
squalls, though. But you said you were going to spend 
the evening there." 

"I changed my mind/' Connie said, with a crushing 
finality. 

"The Eternal Feminine. Well, as long as you aren't 
there — Sure you aren't going back again ?" 

"Not now." 

"Then where are you going?" 

"Home." 

"What's doing there?" 

Connie's exasperation vanished, and she laughed. 

"Fritz, what are you driving at? K you are going 
to ask me to go out rowing with you, I wish you would 
say so." 

He shook his head. 

"But I am not sure that I want you." 

"Why not?" 

"Mr. Ackroyd is going." 

"The boat carries three." 

"Or I can wait till another time," Ackroyd sug- 
gested, with a gravity which sounded doubly stem in 
the midst of this merry tilting. 

But Fritz objected. 

"Oh, no; you can't. You agreed to come crab- 
catching, you know." 

Connie interposed. 

"For shame, Fritz. Mr. Ackroyd probably knows 
how to row as well as you do." 

"That's not saying too much. Still, he doesn't look 
it. Do you know how to row, Mr. Ackroyd ?" 
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"I do." 

(CI 



Then what in thunder did you let me go on giving 
myself airs about it for?" Fritz demanded, in mock 

wrath, 

"Because you never inquired about my aquatic 
skiU/* 

"Well, don't you ever tell what you know, until you 
are asked about it?" 

Ackroyd's tone lost no whit of its seriousness, as he 
made deliberate answer, — 

"As a general rule, no." 

Connie stooped and lifted one of the oars. 

"Fritz, the rising moon will set, before we start, if 
you don't hurry," she reminded him. "Come, Mr. 
Ackroyd." 

Then Fritz made his mistake. Carried along on the 
tide of his own banter, forgetful of the limitations of 
his tutor's sense of the ridiculous, the boy turned to 
his sister with a grave and frowning face. 

"Pardon me, Connie," he corrected her. "There is 
still an abundance of time and there is no need for 
haste. However, if we may beg that question and 
pass on to the next, the moon will not dip behind the 
horizon, to-night, until fifty-seven and one third mo- 
ments past five o'clock." 

Only the straightening of Ackroyd's lips betrayed 
the fact that he had heard. Then Connie spoke again, 
this time a little impatiently. 

"How silly you are, Fritz! Come, Mr. Ackroyd, 
shall we start on ahead?" 

As Ackroyd turned to face her, the light of the full 
moon struck across his face, and it seemed to Connie 
that his eyes showed hurt, appealing. Then she 
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doubted her ears» as she heard his tone, cold and 
forbidding, — 

^*I am sorry. Miss Everest; but I find that I must 
return to the house/* 

"Because Fritz chaffed you?'* she demanded, and, 
In spite of herself, there came a slight edge of scorn 
into her voice. 

"Because I remember that I have some letters to 
write/* 

Fritz broke in impatiently. 

"Oh, come now, Mr. Ackroyd, I didn't mean to be 
impertinent. Come along and have our boating. It is 
too good a night to waste over letters." 

Ackroyd hesitated. Fritz's accent was persuasive; 
yet, for the moment, he distrusted the boy's show of 
friendship. This might not be the first time that he had 
made mock of his tutor's accent and phrase. Up to 
that hour, it had never occurred to Ackroyd that there 
was anything at which mockery could be made. Now, 
seeing himself through the lens of Fritz's mind, he was 
assailed by sudden doubts. Then he was aroused by 
Connie's voice, and the voice showed that the girl was 
exercising all her self-control to keep her tones level. 
Man-like, he could not grasp the fact that the control 
was for her irritation against Fritz, coupled with her 
eariier annoyance at Maud and Roger Paddon. In- 
stead of that, he fancied it as directed against himself 
and mingled with some amusement withal. 

" Come," she said, for the third time. " We want you 
to come with us, Mr. Ackroyd. I am sure your letters 
can wait untU morning." 

"On the contrary, my letters must be finished, to- 
night," he said brusquely. "I wish you good night 
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and a very pleasant excursion." And, turning, he 
strode away towards the cottage. 

As he went up the steps of the veranda, he could still 
hear, across the qjuiet evening air, the voices of Connie 
and Fritz. By this time, they had lost their low-toned 
accent of argument, and the sound of their light laugh- 
ter came floating back to him, as he stood alone on the 
wide veranda. At what were they laughing, he asked 
himself suspiciously; and, the next moment, he laughed, 
himself, low but harshly. The next moment after, he 
shrugged his shoulders, dropped them, and gave a 
sudden tired sigh, while he took off his cap and drew 
his hand slowly across his forehead. 

For the passing hour, he longed acutely for Fleury 
Street and for his mother. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

CONNIE EVEREST and her brother were at the 
Rand cottage, playing bridge with Maud Wyatt 
and Roger Paddon. In Ihe comer behind them, the 
professor was talking politics with Mrs. Wyatt. The 
Everest cottage was deserted, save for Aunt Justine 
who sat on the veranda, tranquilly rocking to and fro 
in the late moonlight. Down on the beach, the break- 
ers were banging on the sand and tossing back a film 
of spray which sparkled in the moonbeams like a web 
of silver lace. Between the lace web and the veranda, 
a solitary figure walked back and forth, halting now 
and then to watch the line of breakers, then moving on 
again with a step which speedily became rhythmic and 
timed itself to the beat of the falling waves. 

Little by little. Aunt Justine detached herself from 
her musings and focussed her mind upon the solitary 
figure. Then she suddenly began to wish he would join 
her on the veranda. Aunt Justine liked Ackroyd. His 
formal courtesy pleased her. To her mind, it smacked 
of the old regime when it was the birthright of every 
woman to be treated as a sovereign queen. Aunt Jus- 
tine's elderly ears were too dull to catch the frequent 
brusqueness of Ackroyd 's accent; his deliberate speech 
made it easy for her to talk with him, and he treated her 
with a politeness exactly akin to that which he gave to 
her niece. Sooth to say, Ackroyd's customary manner 
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to women was far better suited to the staid years of Aunt 
Justine than to the impetuous youth of Connie Everest. 
Moreover, Aunt Justine's eyes were keen enough to atone 
for the sluggishness of her ears. She had seen what 
Connie had missed entirely, that Ackroyd was only 
half at ease in his surroundings, that even his moments 
of self-content were punctuated by acute misgivings. 

For the rest, his Whence and Whither, Aunt Justine 
had not felt called upon to make any question. For 
the time being, the professor's sanction was quite 
enough. When they all returned to the city, they 
would go their separate ways. Meanwhile, she scru- 
pulously catered to his somewhat voracious appetite, 
and saw to it that the vase on his table never lacked its 
single fragrant flower. Rooming at the other side of 
the house, she never overheard Ackroyd's language 
upon the too frequent occasions when the vase tipped 
itself over and mingled its contents with his writing 
materials. It was enough for her that, on the first day, 
Ackroyd, in an unwonted fit of gallantry, had appeared 
at the dinner table, wearing the rose she had placed in 
his room. Ackroyd's own theory was that roses super- 
induced catarrh; nevertheless, he had dutifully arrayed 
himself in the floral offering, because he vaguely sup- 
posed that was the correct thing to do. Later on, he 
had been somewhat chagrined to find that Aunt Jus- 
tine, not Connie, had put the rose in his room, in the 
first place. 

As if in answer to Aunt Justine's mental wish, Ack- 
royd turned abruptly and followed the path leading up 
to the cottage. At the foot of the steps, he lifted his 
eyes to see Aunt Justine rocking back and forth in the 
white patch of moonlight. 
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"Are you alone?" he asked her. 

For the first clause of her answer, she drew forward 
another chair until it was dose to her own and turned 
to face the light. Then she added, — 

"All alone. I was wishing you would come." 

"Why didn't you call me?" 

She smiled a little, with the slow smile of a woman 
who realizes that the day is long gone by when she can 
count upon youth's speeding to answer her call. 

"You looked too comfortable, straying about down 
there. It would have been too bad to call you back to 
talk to an old lady like me." 

In Ackroyd's place, Roger Paddon would have made 
some answer about undying youth. Ackroyd merely 
siud, — 

"But I like old ladies." 

Something in his grave tone pleased Aunt Justine. 

"Thank you," she said, with equal gravity. "It is 
the one consolation in growing old, the feeling we 
haven't lost all our attractiveness for young people — 
that is, if we ever had it." 

"There can be no need of that condition, in your 
case," Ackroyd answered, as he still stood before her, 
cap in hand. 

The condition ?" Her accent was interrogative. 
Of the conditional phrase which modified your 
assertion," he explained. 

Aunt Justine's eyes grew a little vague. 

"Sit down; won't you?" she bade him hastily. 
"You may smoke, if you like." 

"I never smoke." 

"Really? How strange! I have grown so used to 
it, with Fritz and his father, that it seems to me as if all 
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men must smoke. Still, I like your adhering to your 
principles." 

'"It isn't a case of principles so much as of pocket," 
Ackroyd replied grimly. 

" Of what ? " Aunt Justine bent forward in her chair. 

"Of pocket." 

"I beg your pardon. I didn't quite catch what you 
said." 

Most men would have changed the phrase. Not so 
Ackroyd. He lifted up his voice and patiently reiter- 
ated, — 

"I said it was less a question of principles than a 
question of pocket." 

"Oh." Aunt Justine leaned back in her chair once 
more. "You mean you can't afford it?" 

"Yes." 

"That is too bad. Have you been making some 
unfortunate investments?" 

"I never have anything to invest, Mrs. Talcott." 

She smiled. 

"Perhaps you are just as well off. I hadn't, either; 
but I thought I had. I put it into a mine." 

"And then?" Ackroyd said inquiringly. 

Aunt Justine laughed a little. 

"Then the bottom of the mine dropped out." 

"And then?" Ackroyd repeated. 

Aunt Justine realized that the question was of inter- 
est rather than of curiosity, and she answered quite 
simply, — 

"Tlien Connie came out of school and needed a 
chaperon, and here I am." 

"In a most lovely home," Ackroyd said, with a slight 
accent of r^retf ul envy. 
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"Yes, they are dear children," Aunt Justine assented. 
"Still, I suppose they won't be here always. Fritz is 
half through college now, and Connie will marry, some 
day." 

Slowly Ackroyd lowered his right foot from his left 
knee to the floor. Then a spot on his glasses demanded 
his whole attention. 

"Will it be soon ?" he asked quietly at length. 

Again Aunt Justine rocked her chair towards him 
and held it motionless there. 

"You said ? I am sorry to be so deaf; it must make 
it hard for you to talk to me," she added apologetically. 

Ackroyd caught at the side issue. 

"Not at all," he said. "It makes me less ashamed 
of my heavy voice." 

But Aunt Justine recalled him to her question. 

"Thank you. You said that rather nicely; it is so 
ignominious not to hear well. But what was it that 
you asked?" 

Ackroyd made a weak pretext of searching the re- 
cesses of his mind. Then he said, — 

"Oh, about Miss Everest; is she to be married 
soon?" 

"Not at all," Aunt Justine replied hastily. "There 
is no one on the carpet now. Still, of course, it is 
inevitable, before so very long." 

His elbows on his knees and his face in shadow, Ack- 
royd sat staring steadily at the floor. 

"Yes," he echoed slowly; "of course it is inevitable." 

Then the silence dropped. 

Aunt Justine broke the silence. 

"You have a mother, Mr. Ackroyd?" 

"Yes." 
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"You live together?" 

"Yes." 

"You must be a great comfort to her," the little lady 
said gently. 

"I hope I am. I ought to be." 

"You are so fond of her?" 

"Yes. And she has made me, all that I am or ever 
shall be. One doesn't foi^et things like that." 

Aunt Justine smiled without speaking. She had had 
a son, herself, and he had gone West, and had for- 
gotten. He would have been about the age of Ack- 
royd. Again the beating of the waves measured oflf 
the silence. Then Aimt Justine recurred to the subject 
of Connie. 

"It is such a risk, nowadays," she said thoughtfully. 
"A girl like Connie is attractive, and all kinds of men 
find their way into society. It is perfectly impossible 
to follow them all into the past tense. If nothing else 
happens, they develop a crazy relation or two, after 
they have proved themselves satisfactory in the three 
essentials." 

Ackroyd took off his glasses and pushed his chair 
back out of the dazzle of the moonlight. 

"What do you call the three essentials?" he asked 
steadily. 

"The three?" Aunt Justine smiled. "The great 
three, according to my notion, are some money — not 
a fortune, but what I call a three-servant income — 
some brains and many ancestors. Every man ought to 
have at least two professional great-grandfathers out of 
the four he is supposed to own. Connie is rich enough, 
of course. Still, she would never feel right to marry a 
man who had to ask her for money to get his neckties. 
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But the brains and the ancestors she must have, of 
course." 

And again Ackroyd echoed, — 

"Of course." 

To his measureless surprise, he was fast finding his 
position intolerable. In his whole past life, no woman 
had been kinder to him than was Aunt Justine. No 
woman ever had hurt him more than she was hurting 
him now. The hurt was intensified by her utter uncon- 
sciousness of it. It only emphasized the fact, made evi- 
dent by her coolly discussing such a subject with him, 
that in her eyes he was wholly remote from the social 
horizon of Connie Everest. Ackroyd would have pre- 
ferred that Aunt Justine should not have taken quite 
so much for granted. 

Aunt Justine laughed a little. 

"I have sometimes thought, Mr. Ackroyd," she went 
on; "that it would be a good idea if we chaperons were 
to organize a sort of social bench show, at the ban- 
ning of every season. Then we could not only exhibit 
the aspirants for social recognition; but we could have 
a ruling that no specimen should be taken into the show 
without a framed certificate r^arding his financial 
standing, and a framed copy of his family tree. It 
would take a week or so, of course, to look them all 
over; but it would save a great deal of disaster in the 
long run. It is a terrible risk to launch a ^ri, nowa- 
days." 

Ackroyd broke the next silence. 

"Which of the three essentials do you call the great- 
est?" he asked. 

And Aunt Justine rocked comfortably to and fro, as 
she made unhesitating answer, — 
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"Oh, family, of course." 

"I suppose so," Ackroyd replied, with a terse bitter- 
ness which was wholly lost upon Aunt Justine's slug- 
gish ears. Then he yielded to a sudden impulse, and 
pursued the subject. "And you think nothing else can 
take the place of that ?" 

And again Aunt Justine made unhesitating answer, — 

"Certainly not." 

Ackroyd fell silent. After a little interval, Aunt Jus- 
tine added placidly, — 

" Connie is a dear child. The man who gets her will 
be a man to be envied." 

"Yes," Ackroyd assented. "He certainly will." 
. "I only hope she may wait until she finds the right 
one," Aunt Justine pursued thoughtfully. "Connie 
would be contented in a sod house, if she had the right 
sort of companionship; but she is very critical, and 
she never could put up with one of your self-made 



men." 



s 



Ackroyd's chair grated on the floor. 

No," he assented. 
Suddenly Aunt Justine rose to her feet. 

How I have been boring you!" she said pemtently. 
For^ve me, Mr. Ackroyd; but Connie is like my 
own chQd, and now and then I am anxious about her 
future. Pritz can take care of himsdf ; but Connie, 
self-reliant as she seems, in reality needs some strong 
man to lean upon. She is impetuous; she is likdy to 
do, to-day, what she will r^ret, to-morrow. You may 
have seen it, yourself. And yet, impetuous as she is 
and hot-tempered, she is generous and loyal, as true 
a giri as ever walked this earth. And, my dear boy," 
she added, as she rested her thin, Uue-vdned hand on 
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Ackroyd's wrist; "when an old woman can say that 
of a younger one, it means even more than you men 
can know." 

Ackroyd rose, as she bade him good night, and 
remained standing until she had passed into the house. 
Then, instead of resuming his seat, he walked restlessly 
to the other end of the veranda and stood there long, 
his bare head bent against one of the supporting posts. 
His jaws were shut tight together, yet the comers of 
his mouth drooped a little, in spite of the pressure 
upon them. Strange to say, he felt no impatience with 
Aunt Justine's point of view. Pitiless as it was, it was 
yet the only sane one. In her place, he would have 
agreed with her absolutely. Unfortunately, however, 
he was not in her place, and it had irked him to sit 
there and listen to her detailed exposition of her theory 
of matrimonial selection, even to her brief and wholly 
needless championship of Connie. Then, as he went 
over the memory of their talk, he marvelled at her 
obtuseness. How could she have failed to recognize 
his newness upon the Everests' horizon? Knowing, 
she could never have explained to him so clearly the 
absolute impossibility of men of his own class. Of so 
much, at least, he exonerated Aunt Justine completely. 

Then he wondered that Connie had said nothing to 
Aunt Justine in regard to his mother. In his present 
mood, he accepted that omission as yet one more 
proof of his social obscurity. However rudimentary 
may be the game, one comments on the deeds of the 
kings; only the pawns are wont to escape notice. He 
had feared lest Connie might make fun of his mother; 
he found out now that she had never once mentioned 
her at all. To his jealous mind, it was almost worSe 
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to be ignored than it was to be ridiculed. And Aunt 
Justine had not even been sure that he had a mother. 

He returned to his chair and sat down heavily. He 
had come a long way from Fleury Street, and he was 
tired with the journey. Nevertheless, those whom he 
was meeting by the way assured him that he had not 
yet arrived. He was still far from his goal; the way 
was hard and ever harder, and he was so tired. Worst 
of all, it was impossible for him to turn and go back 
whence he had come. 

Long he sat there alone in the moonlight, brooding, 
nursing his grievances, pitying his hurts. At length 
he roused himself at the sound of steps on the path. 

"Solomon in his glory!" Fritz apostrophized him, 
from afar. "You look as if you were thinking up 
proverbs to fire at the Queen of Sheba, when she 



comes." 
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So I am," Ackroyd replied gravely. 

Connie came slowly forward and paused in the 
patch of moonlight before him. Eager, alert and 
dainty, she looked to his discouraged eyes a radiant 
vision of the unattainable. 

"You might try them on us, for the sake of experi- 
ment," she suggested lightly. 

He looked up at her from beneath his lowering 
brows. 

"They all sum themselves up in one, Miss Everest," 
he answered her. "When there is a mountain to be 
climbed, sit down at the foot, and save your breath 
to laugh at the others who insist upon going up." 

Connie looked puzzled. 

"Is it another all^ory?" she queried, with a smile. 

Ackroyd shook hb head. 
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^^No; it b the bald statement of a piece of literal 
advice." 

"Then I will answer it with another," she replied 
promptly. "Scramble up as fast as you can, and then 
hang down a life-line to the man that is behind you." 

Ackroyd studied her face for a moment with an intent 
curiosity. Then he laughed mirthlessly. 

"I suspect we each have spoken out of the heart of 
our philosophy, Miss Everest." 

The professor had lingered behind them, to watch 
the beating surf. Now he came forward to the steps. 

"Have you been here alone, all the evening, Ack- 
royd?" he asked cheerily. 

"No. Mrs. Talcott has only just gone in." 

"Shocking hours for Aunt Justine!" Fritz com- 
mented. "Has she been coaching you in genealogy, 
Mr. Ackroyd?" 

"Not at all," Ackroyd answered, as he rose to his 
feet. "Mrs. Talcott has been giving me a lesson in 
sociology." 

"Slums?" Fritz queried. 

And Ackroyd smiled grimly, as he bowed his head 
in assent. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

"TTirOMEN talk to me; men tell me things," Connie 

^ ^ said to Maud, the next night. 

"Apropos?" 

"Apropos of nothing." 

.Maud yawned. 

"Malapropos, then." 

"Not malapropos at all. I am merely giving you 
the information for what it is worth." 

"Well, what is the information worth that you get 
from men?" 

"It depends on the man," Connie replied oracularly. 

Maud yawned again. She and Dr. Paddon had 
spent a long, breezeless afternoon on the water, and 
she was unfeignedly drowsy. 

"So do most things," she assented. "But do tell 
me, Connie, is this the sort of repartee you are learning 
from Mr. Ackroyd?" 

"Maud! I do wish you would ever leave Mr. 
Ackroyd out of the discussion," Connie interposed 
impatiently. 

"But I was helping you to get ready to discuss him, 
dear." 

"How do you know that I want to discuss him?" 

"By the look in your left eye, and by the fact that you 
were out in the boat with him, this whole afternoon." 
So were you out with Roger." 
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"Yes," Maud assented indolently; "but Roger is 
so trite." 

"Poor Roger!" 

"No," Maud returned; "not poor at all. That b 
why I like him. I am no Stanley; I'm not fond of 
exploring dark continents and virgin soil. I prefer 
sauntering at ease through flowery gardens." 

There came a short silence, broken only by the 
whining of Maud's terrier. Then Connie rose with 
dignity. 

"Saunter through an arbor of orchids, if you choose. 
I prefer — " 

"Jack in the pulpit, fresh from his bog," Maud 
interrupted her. "Don't waste words in telling the 
obvious." 

Connie faced about sharply. 

"What do you mean?" 

Maud bent down and lifted the terrier to her knee. 

"I mean that you haven't treated Roger Paddon 
decently, this last month.'* 

"I've not been rude to Roger," Connie said shortly. 

"No; and you haven't been unrude; you've been 
simply non-rude. Ask Mr. Ackroyd for the distinction; 
he loves splitting hairs." 

"But Roger isn't my guest." 

"No. Still, he came down here for the sake of 
being near you." 

"What about yourself?" Connie demanded. 

Maud looked up at her irate friend, with a smile 
which was devoid of all malice. 

"Me? I am only your understudy, Connie. I eat 
the crumbs that fall from your table." 

In spite of herself, Connie laughed. 
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"You don't appear to nibble at Mr. Ackroyd," she 
suggested. 

"He's not a crumb; he's a chunk. Moreover, he 
hasn't fallen yet. But what were you going to tell 
me about him?" 1 

Connie hesitated. Then she distrusted the mocking 
light in Maud's eyes, and she retreated into her shell. 

"Nothing." 

Maud rose and followed her to the door. 

"I see. You are putting your theory into practice.'* 

"My theory?" 

"Yes. That women talk and men tell things." 
I have nothing to tell." 
Nothing, Connie?" 

As had happened before, Connie thanked her provi- 
dence for the sunburned skin which rendered invisible 
her rising colour, as she answered, — 

"Nothing at all that would be of the least interest 
to you, Maud." 

Maud looked at her intently for a moment. Then 
she spoke in metaphor. 

"Better is a story without a preface than a preface 
without a story." 

"Does that mean something, Maud?" Connie asked 
politely. 

But Maud flung her own words back at her. 

"Nothing at all that would be of the least interest 
to you, Connie." 

And Connie, as she walked homeward in the late 
dusk, was revolving in her mind whether she could 
bring herself to talk to Aunt Justine. She had things 
to tell. Maud was wholly impenetrable. However, 
Aunt Justine was deaf; and heart to heart talks do not 
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lend themselves to the methods of the megaphone. 
Connie drifted oflF into a vague wonder whether one 
could ever confide in a person whose hearing was at 
all impaired. And, after all, she had nothing to con- 
fide. Instead, she went up to her own room where 
she sat long by the open window, her folded arms on 
the sill, her eyes fixed on the darkening sea. 

"Ackroyd," Professor Everest had said abruptly, 
that afternoon; "you are working too hard." 

Ackroyd looked up from his typewriter. 

"Not at all." 

Leaning back in his deep chair, the professor eyed 
him benevolently. 

"You are tired, to-day; or else something is worry- 
ing you." 

Ackroyd smiled, although he was uncomfortably con- 
scious of the blood in his cheeks. 

"What makes you think so?" 

"You have made six mistakes in the last hour. 
When a man of your mental grip takes to making 
mistakes, it shows that something is wrong." 

Ackroyd laughed. 

"Yes, evidently. It shows he is getting careless." 

"Not always. Sometimes it merely shows that he is 
carrying too much care. What is it?" 

Ackroyd finished his interrupted word. Then he 
looked up again. 

"Nothing at all, reaUy." 

"Bad news from home?" the professor queried. 

"No." 

"Has Fritz been up to any mischief?" 

"Never," Ackroyd said, with an emphasis which left 
no room for doubt. 
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"I am glad of that. Then the question resolves 
itself into two alternatives. Either Connie and Mrs. 
Talcott have been maltreating you, or I have been 
working you too hard. You aren't looking fit, to-day, 
Ackroyd. You didn't, at breakfast. It probably isn't 
Connie and her aunt, so I am forced to plead guilty. 
Go and take a holiday." 

"But I don't care to." 
' "No matter. Go." 

Leaning back in his chair, Ackroyd laughed aloud. 
On the rare occasions when he permitted himself to 
do so, his laugh was deep-toned and full of merriment. 

"But I don't want to go," he protested mutinously. 

The professor had risen and was heaping together 
his scattered papers. 

"I do, then. I am going to the links to watch 
Fritz win the cup. You don't care for golf, so I sha'n't 
ask you to go with me. Why don't you take to the 
boat, this afternoon?" 

Left alone, Ackroyd sat, irresolute, for a few mo- 
ments. Then he covered his typewriter, snapped the 
hooks into place and followed the professor out of the 
room. In all truth, he was tired, that day, tired with 
the utter weariness which follows a sleepless night. 
Just as he had been ready to put out his light, the 
night before, a new thought had occurred to him. It 
might be that Aunt Justine had taken her own way of 
impressing upon him that he stood among them a 
social adventurer, that in all honour he ought to have 
made, long since, a frank statement in regard to his 
own home life arid connections. Even while his com- 
mon sense assured him that no such thought had been 
in the transparent mind of Aunt Justine, the acute 
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sensitiveness which develops itself at such times whis- 
pered to him that the conventional little lady felt he 
had neglected an obvious social duty. Ackroyd's words 
to Fritz, a few days before, had been absolutely true. 
As a rule, he volunteered information upon no point 
untU he was asked for it. Once asked, he opened his 
mind and tumbled out its assorted contents, much as 
a thrifty housewife tumbles out the contents of her 
piecebags. Questioned, he would have withheld no 
facts in relation to Heury Street. Until some one did 
question him, however, he could see no more reason 
for his volunteering the information than for Connie 
Everest's delivering herself of a monologue concerning 
her presidential great-grandfather-in-law. Had it not 
been for Aunt Justine, Ackroyd never would have 
known of the family connection with that distinguished 
worthy. 

"Miss Everest." 

Connie looked up to see Ackroyd, cap in hand, 
standing beside her chair. 

"Are you rooted to the veranda, for the afternoon?" 
he went on gravely. 

She tossed aside her magazine. 

"No. It is too warm for golf, though; for exercise 
of any kind, even." 

"Then will you permit me to exercise for you?" 

"Certainly," she replied, laughing. " Get my caddy- 
bag, and go and win the woman's tournament for me." 

He shook his head gravely, although a little smile 
showed itself about his lips. 

"Instead, come down to the beach and let me take 
you out rowing." 

"Oh; but it is so shady here," Connie protested. 
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"Take a sun umbrella." Then his tone changed 
and became masterful. "I wish you would come, Miss 
Everest. I want to talk to you." 

"Can't you talk here?" she queried, without troub- 
ling herself to stir.- 

Ackroyd's keen eyes never wavered, although her 
smile was cajoling. 

"Pardon me, no. I prefer the boat." 

Connie sat up and stared at him in mock alarm. 
Mr. Ackroyd! Do you propose to drown me?" 
I trust not. At least, I have had no intention of 
doing so, not even with a torrent of words. Will you 
come?" 

He said little on their way to the beach. Once at the 
boat, he busied himself with arranging things for her 
comfort. Then, steadying her to her seat, he pushed 
oflF through the line of breakers. For a time, neither 
one of them spoke. Connie, under her umbrella, was 
idly watching his deft handling of the oars, his strong 
pull upon them, and the clean-cut stroke with which 
they came up through the water. Under the windless 
sky, the waves rocked lazily up and down, and the surf 
on the shore was plashing softly. The languor of 
things caught and held her senses; only vaguely did she 
realize, even, that it was luxurious to be rocking there, 
with some one else to do all the work. For the hour, 
it was too much effort to take account of her own 
comfort. 

"Miss Everest, do you know why I brought you out 
here?" 

She roused herself abruptly. 

"To minister to my comfort, I suppose," she sug- 
gested, with a smile. 
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"Quite the contrary, I fear I shall minister to your 
discomfort. I brought you out here to tell you a little 
about—" 

Connie waited in vain for the next word. 

"Well?" she queried calmly. 

"Myself." 

In spite of herself, Connie smiled. Ackroyd*s dig- 
nity was portentous. Did he think that he was the first 
man to unroll the bundle of his ego for her inspection ? 

"You couldn't choose a more thriUing subject," she 
replied. 

He brushed her words aside. 

"Don't be banal. Miss Everest. It isn't like you. 
Besides, what I tell won't be very pleasant." 

"Why not?" she asked frankly, for all at once she 
saw the doud in his eyes and the one vertical line 
between his strongly-marked brows. 

Ackroyd had intended to approach the subject skil- 
fuUy and by degrees. Instead, he blurted out, — 

"Because my father was a common workman, and 
I have been trying, all my life long, to get above his 
level." 

The truth once out, he rested on his oars, while he 
waited for her words. When they came, they surprised 
him. 

"How do you mean common?" she demanded. 

"Poor, unsuccessful," his voice dropped; "ignorant." 
Oh," she said gravely. " Is that aU ? " 
Isn't it enough?" 

Not if he made the most of his chances," she re- 
torted sharply. "Pardon me; but isn't that all you 
yourself have done?" 

He faced her steadily. In spite of a certain sense of 
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antagonism, he could not fail to admire the girl as she 
sat there, impersonally fighting on the side of his own 
father. , 

"Yes. Perhaps it is." 

"Then why should you call him a common work- 
man?" she asked more shortly than she quite realized. 

"Forgive my seeming disloyalty to my own type," 
he answered quietly. "You should use the phrase. 
Doubtless you would apply it to us both." 

Connie sat up and faced him, her bare brown head 
framed against the dark circle of her umbrella and one 
brown hand resting on the edge of the boat. 

"You know I didn't mean that, Mr. Ackroyd," she 
said hotly. 

"YiHiat difference whether or not you meant it, as 
long as it is true?" 

"It's not true. But it is not like you to speak in 
scorn of your own blood." 

"It is probably the ill-bred blood in me that does it," 
he retorted bitterly. 

Connie held her peace and waited. Not until he had 
rowed a dozen long, steady strokes did she speak again. 
Then her voice had a different tone. 

"Is he alive now, Mr. Ackroyd ?" 

"No. He died, years ago, in a drunken brawl. I 
was only six, at the time." 

"Then you don't remember him?" 

"Only as a memory of something that made me 
afraid." 

Connie looked steadily, undauntedly into his scowl- 
ing eyes, took swift note of the heavy fall of the oars 
against the water. Then she leaned back in her former 
place. 
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"Tell me about your boyhood, Mr. Ackroyd," she 
bade him quietly. 

He laughed harshly. 

""It's no such tale as Othello had for Desdemona, 
Miss Everest." 

''I am not asking for Othello's story; it is yours that 
I wish," she replied, with a gentle gravity which was 
wholly womanly, wholly respectful. 

But as yet he was unable to meet her dignity with 
dignity. Face to face with her luxurious daintiness, it 
all seemed so sordid and degrading. 

'"I can give it to you in three words: rags, hunger and 
dirt." 

"And your mother?" 

His eyes lost their angry light. Swiftly he seemed to 
regain control of himself. 

"She was heroic. The little I am, I owe to her." 

"I think," Connie's voice was very gentle; "I think, 
Mr. Ackroyd, that her face shows it." 

"Not all. No one face could. She had suffered for 
years; her real freedom came only after my father's 
death, when she was left, a widow, with his debts, his 
enemies and his son, as her only legacy." 

"What did she do, Mr. Ackroyd?" Connie asked 
slowly. "I am not just curious; but — what could a 
woman do in such a case?" 

The anger had all gone out of Ackroyd's face. Only 
pain was left, pain and a strange new gentleness which 
Connie was broad enough to recognize as being not for 
herself, but for his absent mother. 

"She did everything, washed, scrubbed, ground the 
very life out of herself. Sometimes, even then, there 
were days when she used to pretend she wasn't hungry. 
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so I could have her share on top of my own. In the 
intervals, she used to put me to bed, while she washed 
my clothes and patched them. I used to try to sell 
papers and run errands; but I was a wretched little 
specimen, and the larger boys always got in ahead. 
But my mother forced me to stay in school, even after 
I was old enough to go to work. Her one dream had 
always been to educate me." 

"And she has," Connie assented, very low. 

He raised his eyes. 

"Yes. She has done it, herself. Really, she gave 
her life for it, and is giving it now." 

"Now?" 

"Why not? For years, she went without every- 
thing, while she worked for me. Now she is denjing 
herself comforts, every day, for the sake of making a 
home for me. No other woman could make my salary 
support our two selves. My mother has done it, and 
even laid by a little, to have when we need it more than 
we do now." 

"And you have spent your life in Heury Street?" 
Connie asked slowly, as if trying to grasp what such a 
life must be. 

"No, Miss Everest. For fifteen years, I lived in a 
two-room tenement down on the water front, lived in 
quarters that would be unfit for a self-respecting dog. 
What would you have ? My mother couldn't do every- 
thing. Neither could I, though I worked so hard, aU 
day long, that often and often I have fallen asleep in 
the night school. People like ua have to be content 
with some kind of a roof and some kind of a loaf, with- 
out being too critical as to their quality." 

Connie let the silence drop irfter his bitter words. 
At last she answered, — 
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"Are you sorry, after all, Mr. Ackroyd ?" 

"Sorry for what?" 

"Sorry for the chance you have had to work out your 
own salvation?" 

"Yes. I am." His lips shut tightly over the curt 
phrase. 

"Then you don't deserve the chance," Connie burst 
out impetuously. "It is glorious to have made one's 
self, without any help from the rest of the world." 

"I am sorry that I can't agree with you, Miss Ev- 
erest." 

"But just think," she urged; "you have had so much 
more opportunity to show your metal than — than a 
man like Bertie Harriman, for instance." 

Ackroyd's eyes dropped to the blue waves. 

"Don't let your generosity blind you to the fact. 
Miss Everest," he said gravely. "Mr. Harriman is 
made; I am only cobbled." 

Connie caught her breath at the bald, undeniable 
truth of his words. Then she faced her crisis. 

"Wait," she bade him quietly. "Your work isn't 
entirely ended even yet, Mr. Ackroyd." 

This time, he met her eyes fearlessly. 

"Thank you," was all he said. 

Just as they faced about to the shore, Connie bent 
forward and held out her hand. 

"I am glad you told me about this, Mr. Ackroyd, 
and I am gladder yet that the bad times are ended." 

He ignored her second phrase. 

"I felt it was right that you should know it," he said 
slowly. "I remember seeing you once then. Miss 
Everest. You had on a white dress and a big red hat 
and a bigger red sash." 
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She laughed at the explicitness of his memory; but 
he went on quite seriously, — 

"You were with your father, down on the comer 
where you used to take the cars." 

"And you?" she questioned lightly. 

BBs vpice dropped a little. 

"And I was the ragged little gamin with bare, muddy 
legs who splashed you, when he ran through a puddle 
to sell your father an evening paper." 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

MRS. ACKROYD had griddlecakes and maple 
sugar for supper, to celebrate her son's return 
from the beach. 

In Ackroyd's long-gone youth, these griddlecakes, 
large as a dinner plate and spread thickly with butter 
and sugar, had marked the festival days of the Ack- 
royd family. They were frugal and filling, and, before 
he had learned to consider hb digestion, the boy had 
been wont to consume vast wedges cut from the pile of 
them. "Andy's cakes" his mother still called them, 
and she took no heed of the fact that they might seem 
less toothsome to his later years. And, on this par- 
ticular night, Ackroyd's healthy appetite, whetted by 
months of sea air, helped him to grapple loyally with 
the banquet his mother had spread before him. 

"It does seem sort of good to have you back again," 
she said for the fourth time, as she passed him his cup 
of tea. 

As he took it from her hand, he smiled up into her 
waiting eyes, and the smile satisfied her completely. 
On his side, he followed up the smile with a look of 
keen scrutiny. 

"Mother, are you quite well ?" he asked. 

"Me, Andy? Why, I am always well." 

"Sure?" he urged a little anxiously. "It seems to 
me you are looking pale." 
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"That's because you've been among folks that are 
sunburnt, Mr. Ackroyd," Vinnietta observed. "When 
I came back from Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
everybody looked fairly white-livered. You'll get used 
to it. I did, and now you look real black to me." 

"Thank you," he said briefly. "I dare say you 
will get used to that, too." Then he turned again to 
Mrs. Ackroyd. "Haven't you been well, mother?" he 
asked. 

She smiled happily back at him. 

"I guess I must have been some homesick for you, 
Andy. That's all that's ailed me." 

He laughed a little; but his face showed his real 
pleasure at her words. 

" What a dire disease ! " he said mockingly. " But don't 
worry, mother. I shall not go to leave you again." 

"Then you are glad to get back?" she questioned, 
with a tremulous eagerness. 

Ackroyd's voice sank over the word, and its falling 
cadence seemed to add tenfold to its sincerity. 

"Very," he replied. 

Lifting her eyes, she studied his face intently for a 
minute; then she dropped her eyes again with a con- 
tented sigh. 

"I am so glad. I was afraid it would seem hard to 
you to come down again." 

"Down ?" he questioned. 

"Yes, down from the top-notch way you've been liv- 
ing," she said baldly. " But you did enjoy it, Andy ? " 

"Yes, after a fashion. Still, I would never repeat 
the experiment," he answered gravely. 

Vinnietta looked up at him with a mature attempt 
at girlish roguery. 
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"Not even?" she challenged him. 

He turned his eyes upon her, as if considering her 
intently. She thought he was admiring her new tea 
gown of buff silkine; instead of that, he was contrast- 
ing her ratted and roasted tresses with the soft brown 
hair of Connie Everest. 

"Not even what?" 

His tone was scarcely eager enough to satisfy Vinni- 
etta. Nevertheless, she continued her airy persiflage. 

"Not even for the sake of such society ?" 

"I scarcely think so. If I work under Professor 
Everest for eight months of the year, I can afford to be 
away from him during the summer time." 

Vinnietta stowed away the whole set of points to her 
new wedge. 

"Oh, I wasn't speaking of Professor Everest," she 
explained, when the points had followed the preceding 
wedges. 

"No. You spoke of no one, I believe." 

Vinnietta tittered. 

"I didn't suppose I needed to." 

"It is usudly well to be explicit," Ackroyd said 
shortly. "It prevents misunderstandings. You asked 
if I enjoyed it, mother," he added. "It is hard to sum 
it all up. I worked hard, and kept busy; but I gained 
a good deal from it. It is an education in itself to be 
near Professor Everest; and, besides, I have an idea 
it is bound to be a help to me, the learning to manage 
a boy like Fritz." 

"You liked him?" 

Ackroyd pushed aside his plate and rested one arm 
on the table. An anxious look came into his eyes. 

"Yes, intensely. He is a lovable boy, a boy to love 
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and to worry about. His best qualities will be the very 
ones to turn into his worst ones, and certain of his 
friends are no help to him. He needs a strong womanly 
influence." 

"What about Connie?" Mrs. Ackroyd asked 
shrewdly. 

"Miss Everest is too yoimg." 

"Almost as old as you are, Andy.** 

"No." Then his thoughts flew back into the past. 
"Yes, within five years of it. Mother! " He looked at 
her with startled eyes. " Am I really as young as that ? " 

The utter tragedy of his question was lost upon her. 

"I always did say you were real mature, Andy. 
You always were steady and capable, even when you 
were a little child; and you*ve grown right along. You 
seem almost as old as I do, in a good many ways." 

"And, in some ways, I seem a great deal older," he 
responded slowly. "Was I ever a real boy, mother?" 

"You were always a real manly one, Andy. I was 
proud of you, even if I do say it that shouldn't. When 
the other boys in the block were running wild, you were 
working and studying along, quiet as could be." 

Vinnietta rose, interrupting the tide of reminiscence. 
She laid a kindly hand on Mrs. Ackroyd's shoulder. 

"You sit still, to-night, and talk to your son," she 
said. "Ill do the dishes. I'd just as leaves, and you 
ought to take a vacation once in a while." 

Mrs. Ackroyd demurred. Then she sank back in 
her chair. 

You're real good, Vinnie," she said gratefully. 

Take my big apron, then, so you won't spot up your 
new dress. It's there on the nail by the stove." Then 
she turned to her son. "Vinnie's been good as good 
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to me, Andy," she said, as Vinnietta went out of the 
room. "An own daughter couldn't have looked out 
for me more. You'd thought, to watch her, that I 
was the boarder and not her. I — I only wish I had 
a daughter like her." 

" Instead of a son ? " he questioned teasingly. 

Vehemently she shook her head. 

"No, Andy; the son comes first. It is for him to 
give me my daughter." 

She rose as she spoke, and crossed the room in 
order to allow Vinnietta free passage around the table. 
Ackroyd followed her and, much against his will, took 
the rocking-chair which his mother insisted upon yiel(|- 
ing up to him. For a long half hour, he answered with 
patient detail the questions she showered upon him, 
about his work, his hours, his liking for the water; 
about Fritz and the professor and Aunt Justine. He 
told her of Connie, too, and of his frequent sense of 
maladjustment, of being an outsider in the midst 
of their organized life, of his occasional perplexity and 
of his constant effort to get the greatest good possible 
out of this unwonted episode in his experience. He 
spoke of it all without reservation or modification. 
Nevertheless, he knew within himself that it would of 
necessity be modified in the course of its passage into 
Mrs. Ackroyd's mind. He would merely tell the facts 
and let her interpret them as she would. After all 
these weeks of self-suppression, it was good to speak 
from the depths of his mind. After three months of 
what to him had seemed a strenuous social life, it was 
infinitely comfortable to rub his head against the folds 
of pink towelling and cross his legs and talk a mono- 
logue to a listener who had no aspirations towards 
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repartee. Like the ideal type of old maid, Ackroyd 
had a keen realization of the luxury of having ceased 
to strive. 

While he talked, he watched Vinnietta moving to and 
fro, with her hands full of cups and knives. She 
handled ihem deftly, he noticed, and without unneces- 
sary clatter; and her bibbed blue pinafore was far more 
beconung than her ornate tea gown with its frills of 
machine-made lace. She walked briskly, yet without 
haste, and her interest in her simple task took away her 
mincing affectations and gave her the dignity which, to 
Ackroyd's mind, she had always lacked until then. 
Once again, he contrasted her with Connie Everest, and 
the contrast was not so entirely in Vinnietta's dis- 
favour. Connie was a dainty piece of bric-a-brac; of 
her utility, Ackroyd had his doubts. It was one thing 
to preside over a lacquer tray; it was quite another 
miatter to wash up the empty cups. He tried to fancy 
Connie in a blue pinafore with a square bib, and he 
signally failed in his attempt. Like the two establish- 
ments, like Heury Street and the Avenue, Vinnietta 
Hall and Connie Everest belonged to two separate 
compartments of his life. It was useless to try to 
shuffle them. 

Ackroyd drew a deep sigh of content. Even after 
the well-oiled wheels of Aunt Justine's housekeeping, 
this simple home picture was good to wateh. His 
stretehed nerves relaxed gratefully, as he dropped back 
into the well-known groove. 

Three weeks later found the mood of content still 
upon him. 'His work had opened with a rush, and he 
was throwing himself into it with a zest to which here- 
tofore he had been a stranger. His dose study of Fritz 
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Everest, tliat summer, had been of untold help to hun. 
Grown from an unboylike boyhood, he had found that 
the contact with a healthy, generous, impetuous young 
animal like Fritz had taught him many a lesson. He 
himself was surprised at the ease with which he was 
now grappling with problems of discipline which, a 
year before, had baffled him completely. It had been 
to him a matter of sheer affection to avoid antagonizing 
Fritz. The increased zeal of Fritz, under such hand- 
ling, taught him that it would be a matter of sheer 
expediency to avoid antagonizing his division. His 
discipline relaxed no whit of its strictness; nevertheless, 
his new classes of boys failed to take the attitude that 
he was their natural enemy. 

Of the Everest household, he had seen but little since 
their return from the beach. The professor, fully occu- 
pied in breaking a pair of new assistants into their 
duties, fully confident that Ackroyd could be trusted to 
go his own way, was bestowing the minimum amoimt 
of time upon his quondam secretary. Fritz was divid- 
ing his interests, just then, between glee dub, track 
team, dramatic association, class elections and a brace 
of preUy girls; and Connie was spending a long month 
in the mountains. Ackroyd had called once, dutifully 
and in his best clothes; but Aunt Justine had received 
him alone. Her manner, albeit kindly, had recalled 
with too great distinctness their evening talk on the 
veranda, and his perfunctory conversation with Connie, 
the next day. And yet, thodgh moved thereto by 
sternest conscience, Ackroyd never for one instant had 
r^retted it that he had given to Connie Everest his full- 
est confidence. Watch her keenly as he might in the 
days which followed, he was never able to discover that 
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she swerved from her friendly attitude towards himadf • 
He was not altogether sure that he would have blaiued 
her if she had. His sordid childhood* his fatlier* hla 
agoniadng stnig^e to make something of his life; all 
these must have been unthinkable thoughts to a girl 
reared like Connie Everest. 

Only once had he been conscious that she was recall- 
ing his story. Roger Paddon and Maud had come 
across to spend with Connie their last evening at tlie 
beach. As a rule, Ackroyd accepted the coming of 
guests as the signal for his own retiring to his rfM)ni. 
On that evening, he had been slower than his wont in 
taking his departure; and, while he was still busy 
gathering up his books, Connie had bidden him to 
stay, in a tone which changed the request to the like- 
ness of a royal command. For a time, the two girls 
and Roger had kept up their usual chatter, talk of 
places and people of which he was in comparative igno- 
rance, gossip and banter and idle teasing. Again and 
again, Connie had turned to include him in the (circle; 
again and again and more grimly than he was aware, 
he had given brief answer and relapsed into silence. 
Then at length the doctor had taken priMMwsion of the 
hour. Rising, he had crossed the veranda and seated 
himself at Ackroyd's side. 

It was an obvious act of courtesy, and Ackroyd had 
resented it at first, resented, too, his c;oming irialrility 
to pay back his companion in his own conversational 
coin. Of the intervening steps he took no cognizance. 
He merely found himself earnestly discussing with 
Roger Paddon some question of general interest which 
was wholly alien to the personal interests of eitlier of 
them« disoissins: it with the mere desire to find out the 
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other man's opinion and compare it with his own. It 
was the first time he had been at close intellectual range 
of this boyish-looking, easy-going doctor. To his infi- 
nite surprise, he found him a man of alert brain and 
clever phrase, and he set himself to find out just how 
much really solid matter lay in hiding beneath the 
frothy exterior. To his later surprise, he found himself 
worsted in argument by a man who yet made no effort 
to talk him down. 

It was then that he had lifted his eyes to see Connie 
watching him intently. Maud had transferred her own 
wayward attentions to the professor at the other end of 
the veranda, and Connie sat alone, her head resting 
against the tall back of her chair, her long lashes half 
lowered, while she bent her gaze fixedly upon the two 
men before her. The blood rushed into Ackroyd's 
face, as he realized that she was making mental con- 
trast between them as they sat there side by side, the 
thoroughbred and the mongrel. For one instant, he 
faltered in his speech, as he glanced down at his own 
muscular figure in its ready-made clothing, and then at 
Paddon, slim as a barzoi, refined to an outward show- 
ing of effeminacy which belied the robust manhood 
within. Then he rallied and went on with his argu- 
ment. But Connie had seen the glance and, endowed 
with the seventh sense which comes to a woman at 
limes, she was not slow to interpret it aright. Her next 
words had been to Ackroyd, and they had made 
pointed reference to their joint plan for the morrow. 
Ackroyd heard, heeded and was pleased. Neverthe- 
less, he was dully conscious that she woidd have felt it 
unnecessary to make public ratification of her interest 
in Roger Paddon. 
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October was very beautiful in the old university 
town, that year. Even in the heart of the city, the 
yellowing elms lent a touch of autumnal finery to the 
scene, and the suburbs were ablaze. Down at the 
beach, for the first time in his life, Ackroyd had devel- 
oped the love for physical exercise. Now he took long 
tramps over the twin bluffs which guard the town on 
the northward, wandering at will along the beaten 
tracks beneath the arching trees, or striking out at 
random over the carpet of rustling brownish leaves. 
Again he went far down the curving shores, past the 
russet stretches of salt marsh, past ranks of fantastic 
sunmier cottages, with the golden-brown forests on the 
one hand and the sparkling blue waves on the other. 
He came in from these walks, his step alert, his eyes 
alight, eager for his imcompleted task. His mother, 
watching him with eyes that daily strove to see clearer, 
was at a loss to interpret the new mood which seemed 
to be enveloping him at such times. Vinnietta watched 
him, too, and made her own interpretation; but her 
interpretation was not correct. 

It was merely that, for the first time, Ackroyd had 
become aware of the tonic to be found in the physical 
world about him. Having found it, he was drinking 
it to the very verge of intoxication. Heretofore, his 
sole ideal of beauty had been the mere beauty of intel- 
lectual holiness. Hereafter, that beauty alone could 
never satisfy him. Without his having the least reali- 
zation of tiie fact, that past summer had brought a new 
element into his life, an element which was bound to 
open the way for other elements yet to come. It was 
a mellower Ackroyd who came back from those idly 
busy weeks in the cottage on the beach. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

FRITZ was walking on his toes, when he came up 
to dinner, one day in late October. 

** Glory be unto ye!" he observed, as he drew his 
chair to the table. 

The which is a poem," Connie reminded him. 
'Also a fact, which most poems are not. But you 
will please express your pride in me, and your dation 
that you are related to me." 

The professor smiled indulgently. 

"We try to make the best of things as they come, 
Fritz," he replied. " What now ? " 

Fritz smirked into his soup spoon. 

**No wonder you phrase it that way! You aren't 
yet through marvelling at the fine work I did, getting 
oflF my conditions." 

"The fine work Mr. Ackroyd did," Connie corrected 
him. 

"Not a bit of it. Mr. Ackroyd was merely the fun- 
nel that guided the tide of learning into my teeming 
brain." 

"A tin horn?" 

"Yes, if you call it that. Anyway, minus the brain, 
the funnel couldn't have accomplished anything." 

" Unless he found some other teeming brain to work 
on. And there's a difference in funnels." 

"Also a likeness. They all are bound to dribble 
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without ceasing. Still, Mr. Ackroyd did know enough 
to cork up now and again. But, I say!" 

"WeU?" 

"Why don't you ask a few pertinent questions in 
regard to my new glory?" 

"What is it? When? Where? Whither? Whence?** 

"I've got the treasurership." 

"What treasurership?" Connie asked blankly. 

"Con— nie!" 

* Yes, I know," she said hastily; "I'm sorry, Fritz; 
but do remember that I only came home, two nights 
ago. What is it?" 

Fritz eyed her with some exasperation. 

"Did you happen to know that I was a junior, 
Connie?" he asked mildly. 

"Did you happen to know that we boarded Mr. 
Ackroyd, all summer, Frederick, and that, quite ind- 
dentally, he bored us?" 

The laugh came back into Fritz's eyes. 

"Mighty strange way you had of showing it!" he 
conunented. "Well, no matter about that. As I was 
saying, Connie, thanks to Mr. Ackroyd, I am a junior. 
Likewise, I am the treasurer of the junior class." 

"How glorious! But won't it be a great deal of 
work?" 

"No more than all glorious things," Fritz explained 
loftily. "Honestly, I am a good deal pleased. There's 
been a whole lot of politics mixed up in the election, 
and it was delayed over and over again. The grinds 
put up their candidate as a bid for the whole Phi Beta 
Kappa faction — " 

"Were you their candidate?" the professor asked 
quizzically. 
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Fritz raised his chin. His answer was terse. 

"I wash." 

"Mr. Ackroyd was a Phi Beta Kappa man," Connie 
suggested. 

"Mr. Ackroyd was probably the worst sort of grind; 
he is now, for the matter of that. Still, now and then 
even a decent man takes to grinding. They mostly 
don't accept Phi Beta Kappa, though," Fritz declared, 
with all the arrogance of easy-going youth. Then he 
recurred to his former theme. "I never could have 
won this office, if it hadn't been for Russell. We were 
running neck and neck. All at once, he pulled out 
and left me to make it alone." 

"And the candidate of the grinds?" Connie ques- 
tioned. 

"Oh, he wasn't in it, except to scatter the votes. 
He's no society man. Poor beggar! He was all cut 
up over it. He tried for a society and lost it — " 

"I thought you said he was Phi Beta — " 

Fritz interrupted his sister as, in turn, she had inter- 
rupted him. 

"Oh," he said disdainfully; "that mess doesn't count." 

"Do you see much of Russell, nowadays?" Connie 
asked, for she shared her brother's liking for the way- 
ward, attractive, conscienceless young fellow. 

"Yes, we're eating together, and all that. Since we 
both made Psi U., it has made a difference. I hope 
we shall room together, next year." 

Over his carving. Professor Everest shook his head, 
silently and ever so little, but Fritz saw it and offered 
swift challenge. 

"Now what, pater? Whether is tough: your roast, 
or your son?" 
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"One isn't; the other isn't going to be," the pro- 
fessor responded, with a smile which veiled no whit 
of his decision. "When you room with Russell — " 

"It will be over your dead body? Well, don't go 
dead yet a while, pater. I'd rather bunk in with a Phi 
Beta Kappa grind than give you over." 

"Better a grind than Arthur Russell, Fritz," his 
father warned him gravely. 

Fritz pursed up his lips. 

"Better a dead white moon than a peripatetic comet, 
when it peripatets your way," he conmiented. "What's 
the row, pater ? Has Russell been cutting lately ? He 
told me he was in your division." 

"Yes." 

"Then why don't you fire him out?" Fritz advised, 
with the air of one accustomed to turn the tide of 
faculty meetings and reverse presidential decisions. 

"Because I prefer to keep him where I can have 
my eye on him. He needs watching, Fritz. I don't 
like to have you with the fellow." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I am afraid he will lead you into trouble, 
some day." 

"Don't blame it all on him, pater. If we run amok, 
it will be a case of the blind leading the blind." 

Aunt Justine pricked up her elderly ears. 

" Who did you say was going blind, Fritz ? " she asked 
anxiously. 

And Fritz made grave answer, — 

"The pater. He's reached the point now where he 
•can't tell a good thing when he sees it." 

They were still dawdling over their coffee when the 
bell rang and, a moment later. Dr. Paddon's voice 
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was heard in the hall. According to his privil^ed 
custom, he followed along on the heels of the maid 
who announced him. Connie hospitably drew up a 
chair beside her own and sent for another cup of coflFee 
and the Camembert which was always held in readi- 
ness for his coming. Like many another ethereal- 
looking man, Dr. Paddon possessed marked taste in 
the matter of cheese. 

"We all are busy in congratulating the new treas- 
urer of the junior class, Roger," she said, as soon as 
the flurry of greeting had died away. 

"Fritz?" 

"Don't I look it ?" the boy demanded. 

Dr. Paddon stared gravely into the laughing eyes. 

"Even so. See that you don't embezzle." 

"Roger! What a horrible suggestion!" Connie said 
hastily. 

"Why? Forewarned is forearmed, you know." 

"Keep on long enough, and you'll turn me into a 
centipede," Fritz suggested composedly. "Still, I've 
no desire to go to Canada." 

"It's not so bad. Well, I suppose J might as well 
congratulate you, Fritz, now I am here, especially as 
it is better to do than to be done by." 

"What do you mean, Roger?" Connie queried. 
"Your utterances are runic." 

"I'll give you the key, then," he answered, as he 
once more applied himself to the cheese. "I came 
here, to-night, for the express purpose of being con- 
gratulated, myself." 

"Glory on glory, Roger! WeVe only just been 
rejoicing over your monograph. What now?" 

With outward nonchalance, he spread a thick layer 
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of cheese over the biscuit in his other hand, then took 
the biscuit at a single bite. 

"Merely the hospital," he said, when he could speak 
again. 

"What about it?'* 

"I have a staflF appointment." 

Connie sat up alertly. 

"Roger! The very thing you have been wanting, 
all these years?" 

"Yes." 

She drew a long sigh of content. 

"Now you'd better sing your Nunc DimiUisy^ she 
advised him. 

"Thank you, no. I prefer to stay and enjoy my 
pudding, now I have it in reach. After all, Connie, 
there's no use in getting too much excited about it. It 
will take a large slice out of my time, and it is a case of 
glory more than of money." 

"What of that?" she questioned superbly. 

"Nothing, save that one must have enough income 
to buy himself crackers and cheese." 

She shook her head. 

"Let the crackers take care of themselves, Roger, 
and focus your hope on the cheese. It is narrow- 
minded to fix your aspirations on the mere necessities 
of life. Aim at the luxuries, or nothing." 

"But you can't live on luxuries," he said tranquilly. 

"No; but charity is boimd to provide the necessities," 
she retorted. "Get for yourself what nobody dse will 
give you." 

Then she flinched at his answer, accompanied as it 
was by one steady glance from his deep-set blue eyes. 

"The only question is, can I?" he asked briefly. 
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Swiftly she rallied. 

"Certainly. I'll pass you the crackers, while you 
help yourself to more cheese. There is life in epitome." 

"When did you get your appointment, Roger?" 
the professor asked, breaking in upon Connie's phrase 
with a perfect imconsciousness of its secret import. 

"This noon. It was quite imexpected, too. Natu- 
rally, I was a good deal elated, and I dashed up here to 
tell you about it." 

"So did I," Fritz interpolated. "Let's set up a 
syndicate of success, Roger. I'll put up the money, 
and you can furnish brains, and we'll comer every- 
thing in sight." 

Connie rested her elbows on the table. 

"What are you going to do with it, anyway, Roger? 
Your appointment, I mean." 

"Accept it, of course." 

"Naturally. But then? I suppose it is rather 
glorious, for it puts you in with a set of famous old 
doctors; and people who don't know you, will think 
you are one just like them. But otherwise — " 

"Otherwise," he answered, with a gravity which he 
rarely showed her; "it is not only the longest step I 
have taken in my profession; but it gives me practical 
charge of all the electrical apparatus in the hospital." 

"Curator?" 

"Yes, if you call it that. It will give me free range 
for any experiments I may wish to make." 

Fritz started up in mock consternation. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, Roger! Do have mercy 
on your patients!" he adjured him. "They say elec- 
tricity is an easy death; but it is shocking bad form 
to kill people in the interests of science.'* 
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Dr. Paddon laughed. 

"Shocking bad form to kill people, anyway, Fritz, 
I suspect," he observed. "As a rule, death ought to 
be accidental, not intentional." 

Connie shuddered a little. 

"Roger! Fritz! What a grewsome subject!" she 
protested. 

However, Fritz pursued his own train of thought. 

"Exceptions, though," he said meditatively. "I 
can imagine a case where a fellow might be in a tight 
enough place so that the only thing for a gentleman to 
do, would be to help him die decently." 

Connie rose, with a decision which implied that, 
so far as she was concerned, the subject was at an end. 

"I can't," she answered conclusively. 

Roger followed her into the library, where she drew 
up two chairs before the blaze on the ag^ andirons. 

"Now," she said; "tell me all about it, Roger." 

And Dr. Paddon did tell, disdaining the chair and 
standing with his elbow resting on the mantel, after 
the fashion of man when he is much in earnest. As a 
general rule, he avoided talking shop. In consequence, 
upon the rare occasions when he was betrayed into 
that social vice, he spoke with the terseness which comes 
from a subject on which one has thought much, but 
talked little. Instinctively realizing that he was making 
use of an opportunity which he allowed himself but 
seldom, he chose both his thoughts and his words with 
economical care, that no iota of his hearer's attention 
be wasted. 

And Connie was attentive. . Only now and then did 
it happen that she was able to lure her companion 
into forgetting his sense of humour to the extent of 
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talking earnestly in regard to his work and plans. 
Now and then, during Ihe three years since his return 
from Paris, she had wondered whether her old friend 
were quite living up to the promise of his boyhood. 
They had been such friends in that boyhood. Day 
by day, Roger had been at her call; he had confided 
to her willing ears all the zestful dreams of impatient 
youth; together they had made great plans for the 
fame which one day was to be his. Then had come 
a certain commencement. To Connie's mind, that 
day had ended an episode in her life. Roger had spent 
the next year in New York, and from New York he 
had gone directly to Paris. Even now she had all 
of his letters, letters dealing less with himself than with 
grewsome details of clinic and dissecting-room. Neither 
one of them seemed to feel the need of explaining why 
it was that the letters took this turn. They wrote 
Intimately, but as man to man, each using the other as 
a species of safety valve concerning all that was nearest 
to his heart. And Connie not only took it quite as a 
matter of course. She even failed to recognize the 
fact until, one day, Maud Wyatt gave her one of her 
own letters from Roger to read. It was an ideal letter, 
and concerned itself with live topics of the day, treating 
them as neatly and thoroughly as a British weekly 
might have done. Connie read it, smiled, then went 
home and reread Roger's latest account of a successful 
operation for appendicitis. All in all, she preferred 
the grewsome details. 

However, with Roger's return, the details ceased. 
He had gone away, an impulsive, rollicking boy for 
whom convention's were not and who lived always in 
the superlative degree of all his moods and emotions. 
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He came back, a seasoned man of the world, a man 
whose laughing lips were constantly at war with his 
grave eyes. He was as loyal as ever, but with a diflfer- 
ence. Connie enjoyed him, admired him, believed in 
him implicitly. Neverthdess, she mourned now and 
then for the old-time exuberance, for the prolix dis- 
cussion of ambitions that were wellnigh boundless. 

To-night, the old mood "was upon him, and Connie, 
leaning back in her deep chair and looking up at him 
with shining eyes, gave herself entirely to her enjoy- 
ment of his enthusiasm. More than that, she led him 
on, with a question here and a comment there, to a 
frame of mind which, in a man of his habits, was dan- 
gerously near to ^otism. He told her of certain letters 
which had followed him from Paris; he told her of a 
recent call to the medical faculty of one of the fresh- 
water collies, and, at long length, with drooping eyes 
and lowered voice, he told her of the trend of a series 
of experiments which, during all the past winter, had 
been absorbing the best of his time and thought. If? 
And the new appointment, with his access to the well- 
equipped electrical laboratory of the hospital, would 
materially aid him in accomplishing that if. 

All at once he pulled himself up sharply. 

"Connie,'* he said then, as, leaving the mantel, he 
dropped down into the chair at her side; "there is no 
especial sense in my boring you like this. Still, you 
must know why I do it." 

"Because you know I like to hear all about it, Roger," 
she answered, with a promptness which should have 
put him upon his guard. 

Instead, he rushed on, to his own undoing. 

"Because I am trying to prove my right to be coimted 
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worthy of you," he said, and, as he spoke, his lips weie 
even more grave tlian were his deep-set eyes. 

"You proved that, long ago," she replied slowly. 

"Then, Connie — " 

Tliere was eager question In his voice, and a hope 
which, long afterwards, still throbbed in her ears. It 
ri'Kiuiretl all her resolution to shake her head; never- 
theless, she accomplished it. 

"No, IlogtT; not in that way. We've been such 
clumis, ever since we were almost babies. It was for 
tlwit you've shown yoiurself worthy. You are the only 
man who is." 

"But that isn't enough, Connie." 

"It must Ik* enough," she said quietly. "It is more 
than I have given to any other man, more than I am 
lik<»ly to giv<\ We've been friends always, Roger. I 
have loanuMl to count on it, to need it. Don't spoil it 
all now. Rcmcnil)er it must be just that, or — " 

"Or?" he ccIukhI impatiently, as the pause settled 
Hl)out her hesitation. 

"Or — nothing," she said slowly; and the pause 
dropixnl again over the falling cadence. 

At length Dr. Padden rose to his feet. 

"Good night, Connie," he said then. "I think I'd 
better go home, until I can get a new grip of the situ- 
ation. I had been hoping a good deal, you know, 
since — always. Still, if this is really all you can give 
me, I tliink I will take so much and try to make the 
best of it." 

She held out her hand to him with her old, free 
gesture. 

"I am very glad. It would have been hard to lose 
you out of my life. I coimt on you, Roger." 
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He smiled, but without any of his wonted mirth. 

"That is a good hearing, Connie. We*ve been 
chums so long that I suspect we have come to need 
each other. We'll let it stand at that, for the present. 
The time may come when you can give me something 
more." 

She rose and stood beside him. 

"No, Roger," she said a little sadly. "I am afraid 
it never wiU." 

But, at the doorway, he paused and looked back. 

"Remember this, Connie," he said; "to an honest, 
earnest man, life holds no never.** 

Then he passed on into the hall. * 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

I)IIHntN(: hfirk hiH chair from the table, Ackiojd 
<lr«'W out hirt |K)cketl)ook and took from it a small 
lirowii i^iivHo|N\ Ilirt mother watched him with a lade 
of liilnN'Ml. whirli Arkroyd characterized as languid, 
mllii*!* Ilinn ItidKFon'nt. Ever since his return from the 
In^iii'Ii, Iik liml tioii(*cHl this languor, had viewed it widi 
i;rowlii|< iiliinti. Hlio was as affectionate to him as ever; 
I ml lirr viM'y iifF(M*iion hiul taken on a listless manner; 
iiMil It wiiN only mn»Iy of late that she roused hersdf to 
1^1 VI* iillnmtirn io one of her shrewd outbursts of 
wImloMi, wlillo lirr Nense of humour appeared to have 
foi'MHkiMi liiT oiifin*ly. 

Afkroyil wfilrh(*d lier with keen eyes, but furtivdy. 
Now nihI IImmi Ih» eNNiiyod a question or two; but she 
itMMiinMl lihii lliiit h\w was quite well, that she was not 
ovnrworklti^ hi Ihe hMWt. She showed such restiveness 
iiniirr liU quoNiions tliat, as the weeks went on, he 
iilMiiMloiirMl lliiMn <•tltin^ly; but his vigilance increased. 
ItiMllnrllvoly lin rtMiIized tliat all was not well with his 
itiollM«r. 

AhiM»Ni lnNonNil)ly his manner to her had changed. 
Always lio liiul Innm loyal to her, always considerate of 
Utfv, Now, iniiigle<l with the loyal consideration, there 
wiw a n«MV hniderneNM, a half jocular gentleness which 
Io«t no opf)ortunity of showing itself. He spent an 
ever-inctnmNing number of hours at home now; and 
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often, of an evening, he brought his work down to the 
dining-room, where he sat and studied by the empty 
table while 1ms mother rocked slowly to and fro in the 
willow chair at his side. 

"It's so good to have you here, Andy," she had said, 
at the end of the first evening. "I love to watch you 
working. It makes it seem more real, somehow." 

Purposely he misunderstood her. 

"Real enough, mother, when you think I*ve eighty 
of these papers to look over." 

She shook her head. 

"It ain't that. I suppose it is hard work, Andy; but 
so is everything work, everything that is worth the while. 
But I wasn't meaning just the work. It is all so won- 
derful, to think that you're really there." 

"Where?" he asked gently. 

"Where I've always dreamed of your being, where 
you want to be." 

"But I'm not," he corrected her hastily. 

She sat up and faced him, a world of anxiety clouding 
her eyes. 

"Andy, ain't you satisfied ? Did we make a mistake, 
after all ? " 

No, mother." 

'Then why ain't you where you want to be?" she 
questioned, still anxiously. 

"Because I am only just on the way to it, and a very 
little way, at that." 

"But you've come over the hardest part of the road," 
she urged. 

He bent over his papers for a minute. Then he 
said steadily, — 

"No, mother; the hardest part is to come. I'm like 
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a man on the running track; IVe made my first spurt, 
and I haven't come to my second wind. Sometimes — *' 

"Sometimes?" she echoed uneasily. 

His voice dropped. 

"Sometimes I even wonder whether I ever shall 
come to it at all." 

She bent forward in her chair and spoke with some- 
thing of her old-time energy. 

"It's good to be ambitious, Andy. Without am- 
bition, you'd sit, all your days, as Uncle Jenks used to 
do, with your hat on your head and your chair tilted 
back against the wall. Be just as ambitious as you 
like; but make sure your ambition doesn't take away 
all your sense of thankfulness. Time was when you 
would have said a man was crazy, if he'd told you you'd 
ever be correcting papers for a college examination day. 
Don't wait too long before you begin to get contented; 
take a little of it as you go." 

And Ackroyd, as he sat facing her with the steady, 
kindly smile which came so often to his face nowadays, 
told himself that she was in the right of it. It was 
better to savour the comfort of their simple home which 
revolved about himself as its axis than to spend all his 
days in restless circling about stars of greater magnitude 
which shed upon him only a chilly radiance at best. 
And, after all, life was merely a matter of relative pro- 
portions. Compared to the old tenement on the water 
front, Fleury Street was as luxurious as the Avenue 
was when one took it in comparison with Fleury Street. 
For the present, at least, he would take the good of the 
present, and leave the still better future to take care 
of itself. ^ 

Now, from the little brown envelope he shook a 
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couple of theatre tickets and tossed them across the 
table to his mother. 

"It is time you were starching your best pocket- 
handkerchief/' he said then. 

Bending forward, she picked up the slips of card. 

*'What are these, Andy?" 

"The students' play, next Thursday." 

"Are they going to give a play?" 

"Yes, one of Shakespeare's, and Fritz Everest is to 
act. I thought you would like to go." 

"Me?" She caught her breath a litUe sharply. "Me 
go to the theatre with you, Andy? Why, I never did 
such a thing as that in my life." 

"It is high time that you began," he reminded her, 
with a smile. "I want you to see the boys. A good 
many of them have been in my division, and you will 
enjoy watching them. Besides, it is time we took a 
little dissipation together. It is after Christmas, and 
neither one of us has been out an evening for weeks." 

Her face grew wishful. 

"I know it, Andy. I don't mind; but I've been 
thinking that you haven't been out as much as you used 
to. What's the reason?" 

"I haven't seemed to care about it." 

She looked at him suspiciously. 

"You haven't been staying in with me; have you, 
Andy?" 

"T\^th you, yes; but it was because I liked best to 
be here." 

"I don't see why," she said, half to herself. "I do 
hope that there hasn't anything gone wrong." Then 
she looked down at the tickets in her hand. "It's real 
good of you to get these, Andy. You know I love to 
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go with you, and I'll try to look as fine as a fiddle, so 
you sha'n't be ashamed of me." 

He surveyed her from head to foot, steadily, kindly. 

"I'm not likely to do that, mother," he said, as he 
rose from the table. "All I want is that we should 
have a good time together." 

And Mrs. Ackroyd made contented answer, — 

"I guess we shall manage to do that, Andy, without 
much trouble." 

However, trouble came. 

Ackroyd walked alertly homeward from his late 
afternoon lecture, on that Thursday night. Whatever 
his social fate, his work was progressing well, that 
winter. His increasing hold upon his boys had left 
certain of his faculties more free to gain an increasing 
grasp upon his work, and, week by week, he felt that 
his efficiency was growing. Intellectually, at least, he 
was proving the reason for his existence. That and 
the frosty air of a January twilight added a spring to 
his whole nature. His mind, like his step, was resilient. 

"You're coming down to see me do stunts^ to-night ?" 
Fritz had paused to query, that noon. 

"Yes. I am going to bring my mother." 

"That's good. I'll look for you both. Let's hope I 
don't disgrace you." And the boy passed on out of sight. 

As he turned iato Heury Street, Ackroyd was think- 
ing back to the idle words. Weighed by their meaning, 
they amounted to little; yet it counted much to Ackroyd 
that this popular, easy-going boy should stop to question 
whether his tutor was to witness his small triumph; it 
counted still more that Fritz should consider that his 
own success or failure in any way concerned Ackroyd. 
The life of Fritz Everest was as full, as his own was 
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void, of friends. And Ackroyd had grown astonish- 
ingly fond of his merry pupil. 

His rhythmic tread broke, as he ran up the steps and 
fitted his latchkey in the door. Then, as he passed 
through the hallway into the dining-room, he gave a 
little start of surprise. 

"Not dressed yet, mother?" 

"No. I — " She hesitated, while she drew to- 
gether the limp folds of her gray calico wrapper. 

"Will you have time, after supper?" he questioned, 
as he still stood, hat in hand, opposite the willow rock- 
ing-chair. 

She hesitated again and bit her lip irresolutely. 

"I — I'm some afraid I sha'n't be able to go, Andy," 
she said at length. 

"Why not?" 

His tone was far more curt than he realized, and 
he was surprised to see the tears rush to her eyes. 

"I'm not feeling very smart, to-night," she confessed. 

"Mother!" His voice grew harsh with sudden fear. 
"You aren't ill; are you?" 

"Oh, no; I've a little cold, or something. It's noth- 
ing much, only I felt sort of weak and dizzy, so Vinnie 
said she'd get supper and let me sit still." 

"But you'll be able to go, this evening?'* he urged, 
with an accent of disappointment which almost nerved 
his mother to make the effort. 

But she shook her head. 

"I'm awful sorry, Andy; but I don't quite dare go. 
I didn't give up till a few minutes ago. I lay down, 
all the afternoon, and my dress and bonnet and gloves 
are all put out on my bed, up-stairs. Vinnie's been 
awful good, and she stuck to it up and down that I 
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should go/' she added, as Vinnietta and the tea-pot 
entered the room together; "but, just before you came 
into the house, I had told her that I guessed she would 
have to go in my plf^ce." 

And, alone in his own room, Ackroyd paused with his 
evening waistcoat dangling from his extended left arm, 
while he gave utterance to his emotions. 

"The devil take Vinnietta!" he said. 

Then he thrust his other hand through the waiting 
armhole. 

An hour later, he reiterated his utterance concerning 
Vinnietta, sincerely, albeit imder his breath. During 
the past three or four months, he had grown into a 
sort of listless tolerance for the woman who so often 
forgot that she was a boarder and lent a kindly hand 
in the household tasks which seemed to drag upon 
Mrs. Ackroyd as never before. He had even come to 
treat her with a remote and impersonal friendlmess. to 
listen to her babble with no outward signs of impatience. 
Nevertheless, he had been seized with forebodings at 
his mother's suggestion that Vinnietta should go with 
him, and the forebodings had been fully realized. 
Vinnietta, covered with a gingham pinafore, moving 
deftly about the dining-room, had been one thing; 
Vinnietta, arrayed in her theatre-going glory, was quite 
another matter. With aghast eyes, Ackroyd had gazed 
at the spiky bows in her be-roasted hair, at the strange 
and bib-like decoration which covered her shoulders, 
at the feather fan that, dangling from her wrist, irre- 
sistibly reminded him of its ancestral shanghai rooster. 
And the audience, that night, would be made up 
entirely from the university set. He bowed gravely, 
as 9he entered the ropm; but he shut his teeth together 
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tightly, as his mother said, from the depths of the 
willow chair, — 

"My, Vimiie! You do look real sweet, I must say. 
I'm 'most afraid Andy won't mourn much, because I 
can't go with him." 

Then her face glowed with pleasure, as she heard 
his fervent contradiction and, in her happiness at his 
loyalty, she watched them go away together without 
a regret. 

It was long before Ackroyd forgot that walk to the 
theatre. One of the white, crispy nights of midwinter, 
he ought to have revelled in the mere consciousness 
of physical exercise. Unfortunately, however, Vinni- 
etta was mincing along at his side, one hand clutching 
her flimsy skirts, the other laid coyly upon his coat- 
sleeve. Worst of all, she felt that it was incumbent 
upon her to emphasize her each and every remark with 
a little clutching pat upon that sleeve; while now and 
then her head, enveloped in a white knitted shawl, 
drooped into dangerous proximity to his shoulder. To 
the eyes of those walking in the rear, there was no 
evidence that Ackroyd was expounding his views upon 
the growing extravagance among the students. Vinni- 
etta's utterances were high-pitched and interjectional, 
and he sought to forestall them by keeping up an 
uninterrupted monologue. He breathed a sigh of relief 
as their walk ended at the heels of the usher who led 
the way to their seats. 

The next instant, his sigh of relief changed to a gasp 
of utter consternation. Turning slightly, in order to 
assist Vinnietta in unwinding her woolly headgear, he 
saw that Connie Everest was sitting directly back of 
him. With Connie were Maud Wyatt, Roger Faddon 
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and Bertie Harriman. He was conscious of a swift 
desire to smother Vinnietta in the folds of her own 
shawl and pack her away under the seat. It was ob- 
viously impossible to attain that desire. Nevertheless, 
it bore fruit in his accidentally plucking out the spiky 
white satin bows from her hair, a deed which Vinnietta 
rebuked with a half-muffled little shriek of protest. 

Wholly unversed in the ways of amateur theatricals, 
Ackroyd had taken no heed of the fact that they 
rarely begin on time. With his mother at his side, he 
could have spent a contented interval in pointing out 
to her the different people whom he was wont to 
mention in connection with his work. With Vinnietta, 
the situation was reversed. She pointed the people 
out to him, audibly and by means of her shanghai- 
rooster fan, and she invariably alluded to them all by 
their Christian names. Even in the midst of his 
annoyance, Ackroyd found time to wonder how she 
knew by sight so many people whose lives could never 
have been tangent to her own. 

Then the curtain slid upward, and Vinnietta, after 
a noisy sigh of satisfaction, fell silent. She manifested 
her content, however, by divers sidelong smiles and 
proddings with her elbow; but Ackroyd sat, stiff as a 
graven image, with his frowning eyes turned stead- 
fastly upon the stage. The back of his neck was 
acutely conscious of Connie's proximity. He became 
uneasy in regard to his necktie, and he felt his scalp- 
lock lifting itself from position; but he held himself 
motionless. 

The falling of the curtain was an obvious relief to 
Vinnietta 's restless tongue. She promptly became gar- 
rulous once more, and her garrulity concerned itself 
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with things which Ackroyd would have preferred she 
should leave unmentioned. 

"That was just splendid," she oh erved, as she 
nestled back into the comer of her chair adjoining his 
own. "I am so glad you asked me to come with you, 
Mr. Ackroyd." 

He checked the reminder that he had not asked her 
at all, and merely said stiffly, — 

"I am glad that you enjoy it." 

The white spikes of ribbon drooped comerwise above 
the fan. 

"Oh, how could I help it!" she gurgled. 

Ackroyd made no effort to answer the question. He 
not only could help it, but he was helping it with all 
his might and main. He savagely regretted that 
Vinnietta could not be brought to share his emotion. 
Enjoyment sat ill upon her thirty-three years. In ad- 
versity, she might be less oppressive. He roused him- 
self at her next words. 

"And so the Prince was Fritz Everest?" she said 
interrogatively. 

"Yes." 

"Is he so fat, or was he padded?" was the next 
rather unexpected question. 

"Mr. Everest is quite slender." 

She looked up at him from the extreme comers of 
her eyes. 

"Do you call him Mr. Everest, when he is saying 
his lessons to you?" 

I certainly do," Ackroyd replied gravely. 
Well, I must say you are stiflF. I do hate to have peo- 
ple use a handle to my name," she added suggestively. 

With frowning intentness, Ackroyd folded his pro- 
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gramme into a mathematical square, then he straight- 
ened the edges of the square. 

**Does Fritz Everest look any like Connie?" Vinni- 
etta resumed, after an interval of watching Ackroyd's 
busy hands. 

"No." 

She leaned towards him. 

"What ? I didn't hear what you said." 

"I think not." 

"Do you call Connie pretty?" she asked. 

Ackroyd's voice dropped even lower still. 

"Very." 

"Well, I must say I don't. I saw her once, and 
she hadn't a mite of style. For my part, I like a 
woman with a little style and go. How old do you 
suppose she is?" 

"I have no means of knowing." 

"But you know her so well." 

"That does not imply that I know her age. Besides, 
as a rule, every woman is a girl as long as she keeps 
her young vigour and enthusiasm." 

He spoke with chilly gravity; but it pleased Vinni- 
etta to put a personal interpretation upon his words. 
She tilted herself still nearer to his impassive shoulder 
and buried her nose in the shanghai fan. 

"Oh, Mr. Ackroyd, what a thing for you to say!" 
she tittered. "It is never safe to talk to a man." 

He corrected her, with an accent of frosty disgust. 

"On the contrary. Miss Hall, it is not always safe 
to talk to a woman." 

Once again, Vinnietta felt herself moved to repartee. 
She prefaced her repartee, however, by gazing fixedly 
up at him from above the screen of shanghai feathers. 
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"Oh, then there is danger on both sides,** she said, 
with an archness which sent Ackroyd's heels grinding 
across the dusty floor. 

The silence which followed, rendered Vinnietta rest- 
less. She fell to fumbling in the folds of her skirt, 
drew out a little bag of white paper, and held it towards 
Ackroyd. 

Don't you want a caramel?" she queried. 
Thank you, no. I never take sweets,'* he answered 
curtly. 

She made no effort to withdraw the bag. Instead, 
she shook it enticingly. 

"Not from me?'* she asked, with a slow smile and 
downcast eyes. 

And the stir which followed the prompter's bell 
alone prevented her from hearing Ackroyd's muttered 
invective, as he pushed the bag to one side. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

"'T7"INNIE says she did have a splendid time, last 
^ night," Mrs. Ackroyd said to her son, the 
next day. 

Her voice sounded weak, and she coughed a little, 
as she spoke. Ackroyd had come home from his early 
lecture, to find her lying on the old sofa, with a plaid 
blanket shawl spread over her feet. She had resisted 
his efforts to draw the shawl about her shoulders. 

"No; I'm warm,. all but my feet," she had told him. 
"I'm not sick, Andy; it's only this cold makes me feel 
sort of mean. I've been doing up your shirt for 
to-night, and I felt a little tired, so I thought I would 
camp down and rest till time to put on the potatoes." 

He sat down heavily at her side. 

"Mother! You shouldn't have done up my shirt," 
he rebuked her. 

She smiled, with a flash of her old humour. 

"AVhy, Andy, you couldn't very well eat dinner at 
the Everests' without it." 

"I could get another." 

"It wouldn't pay, for just this once. You're getting 
to be quite a society man, Andy, but even you don't 
often need a dress shirt, two nights running." Then 
she put out her red hand and rested it across his fingers. 
"Don't you suppose I love to do it for you, Andy?** 
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The silence lasted long. Mrs. Ackroyd broke it. 

"Vinnie did have an awful good time," she reiter- 
ated. "She washed up all the dishes for me, this 
morning, and my! how her tongue did run while she 
was about it. I was glad I couldn't go, much as I 
wanted to." 

"But I wasn't," he interpolated hastily, as he still 
sat stroking her hand. 

Turning her head, she looked at him keenly. 

"Not really, Andy?" 

"Not in the least." 

"I am sorry," she said slowly. "I can't seem to 
understand you, Andy. I thought you'd had such a 
good time together. All this last winter, you and 
Vinnie have been real good friends. You've stuck 
right here at home, and she seemed so happy, and — " 

"And — ?" Ackroyd's voice had grown harsh, and 
his hand stopped its stroking. 

"Why, nothing, only — Vinnie's awful fond of you, 
Andy." 

He pushed back his chair, rose and went to the 
window. 

"I am very sorry," he said shortly, with his eyes 
fixed upon the narrow tunnel which took the place of 
a side lawn between his home and the next. 

Lifting herself on her elbow, Mrs. Ackroyd stared at 
his motionless back. Then she lay down again and 
gave a little tired sigh. 

"So am I," she said slowly. "I love Vinnie. An 
own daughter couldn't be kinder to me. She's a sweet, 
unselfish girl and a real lady round the house. She is 
older than you, Andy; but so was my mother older 
than my father. Age isn't all that counts. And I 
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have hoped and hoped. And, this last winter, it did 
seem as though you could't hdp caring for her." 

Slowly, and as if his body were devoid of joints, 
Ackroyd turned himself about. 

^Do you think Miss Hall cares for me, mother?" he 
asked, and there was in his voice an accent akin to 
desperation. 

A smile of absolute content played about Mrs. Ack- 
royd's lips. 

^ Vinnie's a real little woman, Andy, and she's got a 
loving heart." 

And, meanwhile, Connie Everest was giving utter- 
ance to a similar opinion. 

"Yes," she assented a little viciously; "she was obvi- 
ously in love with him." 

"Rather more than he was with her," Maud sug- 
gested. "I should hate to talk to a man over such a 
barrier of cold shoulder, myself." 

"But he was very polite to her," Connie said, as she 
sorted dinner cards industriously. 

Maud shook her head. 

"There is a politeness that is worse than abuse," she 
said tersely. 

"Maud," Connie asked, after an interval; "did you 
see her hair?" 

Maud dropped her hands, palms up. 

"Hair! I saw a singed thatch of some sort of woollen 
material. Where do you suppose he dug her up ?" 

"I don't know. She was — " Connie caught her- 
self abruptly — "unusual. Do you know, it must have 
taken a certain amount of courage to have invited her 
to a thing of that kind." 

Maud shook her head. 
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"If you want my opinion/' she said shrewdly; "he 
didn't invite her at all." 

"But he took her." 

"No." Maud's voice dropped. "On the contrary, 
she took him. She even provided the taflfy." 

This time, despite the trouble in her eyes, Connie 
laughed outright. 

"I thought Bertie would swoon, when that paper 
bag appeared," she said. "He had been watching her, 
all the evening; he actually shivered, every time she 
turned her head towards him. When the bag came in 
sight, he grew white with horror." 

"Is he coming, to-night?" Maud queried, while she 
put on her hat, preparatory to taking her departure. 

For her answer, Connie held up one of the cards. 
Then she added, — 

"It is our first large dinner of the season, you know; 
and we had to have him." 

"And Mr. Ackroyd, too, I suppose," Maud said 
moodily. 

"Yes. Father would insist on that." 

Maud pondered. 

"The question is, how will Bertie treat him." 

"Bertie may not be great; but he is a gentleman," 
Connie said conclusively. 

" Exactly. But what about Mr. Ackroyd ? " 

Connie rose, crossed the room to lay her cards on the 
desk, then turned to face Maud. 

"Gentlemen may diflFer in degree." 

"That sounds epigrammatic; but it isn't. May I 
also add that sometimes they diflfer in their opinions, 
and that then it becomes arduous for the hostess." 

"Not if she puts the length of the table between ihem. 
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I am going to give you Mr. Ackroyd for a neighbour, 
to-night." 

"Connie! What for?" 

"For the same reason that we give a baby a rattle- 
box," Connie said a little maliciously. "It will keep 
him quiet and contented." 

Maud sat down again and took her terrier on her knee. 

"Will it entail a rampant white bow in my hair and 
a muslin tucker?" she asked resignedly. "But what a 
shame your dinner isn't a week later, Connie!" 

"Why?" 

"Because then you wouldn't have asked the man." 

Connie came slowly back to the hearth-rug where she 
stood with her hands clasped, palms down, before her. 

"I am not so sure of that," she replied thoughtfully. 
"Of course, the girl was preposterous. I really didn't 
suppose Mr. Ackroyd would take to that type." 

"I told you he didn't; the type took to him," Maud 
interrupted, as she rolled the terrier over till he lay 
blinking up at her, with his paws crossed on his fat 
little stomach. "He was furious at her for making a 
spectacle of them both. Still, he brought it on himself 
for taking her to such a place." 

Connie waited for her turn to speak again. When 
Maud was once more stroking the terrier, she recurred 
to her former statement. 

"Yes; but I can't see what it all has to do with our 
inviting him. The man has friends of his own that we 
don't know; but so do we have friends who never heard 
of him." 

"Probably," Maud assented dryly. "There be sheep 
and there be also goats; but it isn't necessary to drive 
them all into one pen." 
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Connie drew a long breath. 

"No," she answered; "but don't you ever feel sorry 
for the solitary goat who comes and peers over the 
bars?" 

On her way home from the Everests', Maud fell in 
with Roger Paddon. Turning about, he dropped into 
step at her side. 

"I wish I could see into the back of Connie's brain," 
she burst out, after he had waited long for her to speak. 

"To find some new convolution to account for a new 
freak on her part ? " he asked, smiling at her earnestness. 

"No," Maud replied shortly; "merely to find the 
crack." 

"You are sure there is one?" 

"Yes, there's a fissure. Roger, I am worried about 
Connie." 

"What now?" he asked, with a little tone of anxiety 
which did not escape Maud's vigilant ears. 

"The same old story. She is getting to be a social 
cormorant, or whatever it is that swallows things 
whole," Maud said vindictively. 

Dr. Paddon's deep eyes clouded. He knew to what 
Maud was making allusion; nevertheless, he preferred 
that she should speak out in plain words. 

"What is it that you are talking about ?" he inquired. 

With a sudden tug at the leash, Maud brought her 
terrier to attention. Then she said shortly, — 

"She not only swallows Mr. Ackroyd; but she even 
swallows Mr. Ackroyd's lady friend." 

"How do you mean?" 

"That she thinks he is forgivable for taking her," 
Maud responded, with a fervour which prevented her 
choosing her words with an absolute regard for truth. 
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Dr. Paddon whistled meditatively. 

"Well," he said at length; "if it was a crime, it also 
bore its own punishment. If ever a man was squirm- 
ing psychologically, it was Ackroyd, last night. The 
fact is, Maud, I was sorry for him.'* 

"Do you think he saw us ?" 

"Yes, I knew when he discovered us. It was just 
after he was seated. In his place, I'd have brained the 

girl." 

"Given her some brains?" Maud queried idly. "I 
suspect that is the only sense in which you could have 
used the word. You can't take away what doesn't 
exist." 

Dr. Paddon frowned a little. Whatever Maud's 
mood, just then, he himself was in earnest. 

"The girl was a small part of it, Maud; Ackroyd was 
what counted. He was in a deuced hard place, and he 
made the best of it. Bertie Harriman himself might 
have envied him his courtesy. Do you know," he 
paused, while he thrust his hands into the side pockets 
of his coat and turned to face Maud more directly; "I 
am slowly coming to the conclusion that there's better 
stuflf in Ackroyd than we've given him credit for. He 
may not be a gentleman, as we use the word; but at 
least he isn't a cad." 

Maud shook her head r^retfully. 

"We were three chums," she said; "and we fell in 
with a stranger within our social gates. First Connie 
forsook me to play with the stranger, and now you are 
doing likewise. It is dreary to be left to play alone." 

He smiled at her pensive tone. 

"Then come and play with us," he advised her. 

But again she shook her head. 
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"No, Roger. My dolls must be made of china, not 
of faience," she answered. 

Then she stooped down and took the terrier into the 
curve of her arm. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her rebellion, Maud exerted 
herself to the utmost in behalf of Ackroyd, that night. 
And Ackroyd, who had gone to the dinner as to his 
execution, was grateful to her for the tact which put his 
uneasy self at a semblance of social ease. 

It was as Mrs. Ackroyd had said; all that fall and 
winter, Ackroyd had gone out but little. He was learn- 
ing that it was by no means incumbent upon every 
instructor to put in an appearance at every formal imi- 
versity reception; to the informal ones his bidding was 
rare. Moreover, his weeks in the Everest cottage had 
borne their fruit. He had learned the beauty of gra- 
cious living, learned, too, that it was wellnigh impos- 
sible that that beauty in its fullest sense should be 
attained by any save those who are bom thereto. 
Nevertheless, he had also learned, what he had never 
suspected before, that those who are bom into those 
gracious lives are the least intolerant of their less for- 
tunate neighbours; that snobbery exists only in the 
half-made aristocrat, that nowhere was the viewpoint 
of his class more generously treated than in a home as 
alien to it as was that of the Everests. In spite of the 
strictures of Aunt Justine, in spite of his own occasional 
bitter sense of maladjustment, Ackroyd realized that, in 
that home life, he had most nearly reached his highest 
possibilities. Had the Everest life been one whit less 
sane and sweet, Ackroyd would never have settled 
back again into his old-time loyalty to his mother. As 
it was, he more than ever realized the closeness of the 
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ties, the similarity of temperament which boimd them 
together. 

His going to the Everest home on the Avenue had 
been much less frequent of late. Acknowledged to be 
Professor Everest's right-hand man, he yet had learned 
the routine of his duties, and there was no need of the 
many long conferences which had been so imperative, 
the year before. Once a month, he spent an evening 
in the professor's study, talking over the work of the 
department; once or twice, he had called upon Connie; 
but he had taken pains not to choose her day at home. 
Rather would he miss seeing her at all, than run the 
risk of seeing her in the society of Bertie Harriman. 
He did see Aunt Justine, however, and, rather to his 
surprise, she treated him with marked favour. 

It had been by means of Fritz alone that Ackroyd had 
kept in touch with the Everests. The wayward, warm- 
hearted boy had given his whole allegiance to his dour- 
faced tutor. He respected him absolutely, feared him 
not one iota. Moreover, now that his junior work took 
him from Ackroyd's classes and Ackroyd's tutoring, he 
still made frequent excuses to see his former instructor, 
dropping into his lecture room after hours, to linger 
there for a half-hour talk, or journeying into Reury 
Street where he invaded Ackroyd's room and set the 
thin walls to jarring with his heavy tread and his 
rollicking laugh. To Ackroyd, these hours were wholly 
joyous. Like many another boy of his temperament 
and type, Frederick Everest possessed the gift of rarely 
saying the wrong thing. 

Upon one occasion, Fritz had met the fair Vinnietta. 
The winter was still young when the boy formed the 
habit of stopping, on his way out of the house, for a 
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brief call upon Mrs. Ackroyd who treated him like 
a prince of the royal blood. Vinnietta had been sitting 
with Mrs. Ackroyd, one evening, when Fritz had come 
into the room. For a short instant, the boy had eyed 
the skittish spinster askance. Then, utterly neglect- 
ing Mrs. Ackroyd, he had launched upon a desperate 
flirtation with Vinnietta who had responded in degree, 
if not in kind. Ackroyd had writhed in spirit; but he 
had laughed in spite of himself. In spite of himself, 
too, he admitted the justice of Fritz's distinctions. 
Vinnietta was fair game. As for Vinnietta, for the next 
week she roasted her lovelocks more assiduously than 
ever; but the experience was never repeated. 

During her one year of social regency, Connie had 
developed, and the dinner, that night, was a brilliant 
one. Much care had gone to the choosing of the ele- 
ments, still more to the arranging of them. The result 
satisfied even Connie and, as one of the later courses 
came into sight, she allowed herself to lean back in her 
chair for an instant and draw a long sigh of content. 
From Bertie Harriman to Ackroyd, from Maud Wyatt 
to Aimt Justine, from her dignified, genial father to her 
own dainty self, every one had not only talked, but 
talked his best. There had been neither monologues, 
platitudes, nor pauses. The conversation had been 
always smooth-flowing, occasionally effervescent and 
frothy. Even the most captious hostess could look 
back to the dinner as one without a break. 

And then of a sudden the break came. 

Between the warmth of a mild January evening, the 
heat of many lights and the unusual number of guests, 
the air in the dining-room had become almost imbear- 
ably dose. Beckoning to one of the maids, Connie had 
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given orders to leave the front door wide open. The 
modulated hum of talk at once made its way out to the 
steps, and served as a guide to a guest who had not 
been bidden to the house. 

Dr. Paddon had just ended the terse telling of a good 
story. At the outburst of laughter which greeted its 
finish, he glanced up and about the table. And so it 
chanced that, from his seat facing the door, he was the 
first to catch sight of the ragged, breathless, bareheaded 
youngster who came dashing through the hall and 
paused on the threshold, as if astounded at tho brilliant 
scene within. The next instant, every one started and 
turned their heads, as the boy's words, shrill and insist- 
ent, fell upon their ears, — 

"Say, Mr. Ackroyd, Miss Vinnie says yer wanted at 
home 'bout's soon's yer can git there. Yer mother's 
been took awful sick an' — " 

In the stir which followed, no one heard the dose of 
the sentence. Then Dr. Paddon rose to his feet. 

"Excuse me, Connie, please," he said briefly. "I 
think I will go over with you, Ackroyd. It is possible 
that I may be of some use." 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

IT was nearly noon, the next day, when Roger Paddon 
left Ackroyd alone with his dead. There had been 
little he could do; nevertheless, Ackroyd had seemed 
to depend upon him for everything. The suddenness 
of the shock had bereft him of all his customary self- 
reliance, and he turned to Dr. Paddon the pitiful, 
appealing face of a lost child. Anxious as he had been 
in regard to his mother's health, it had never once 
occurred to Andrew Ackroyd that she could go away 
quite out of his life. He came home from the Everest 
dinner to find her gone, gone too abruptly to have left 
for him one single word of farewell. 

And Roger Paddon, sitting in the willow rocking- 
chair and watching the haggard man pacing, pacing 
up and down the floor, regretted more keenly than ever 
before the pitiless law which denies to men the easy 
tears of womanhood. Ackroyd's way, just then, was 
the way that leads to madness. 

It never once seemed to occur to Vinnictta Hall, that 
night, that there was anything at all unconventional in 
her situation there, alone in the house with the two 
young men. Throughout the long night, she came and 
went, now in the room where Mrs. Ackroyd lay, now 
in the kitchen, now stopping beside Ackroyd to ask a 
brief question in regard to some practical detail. Dr. 
Paddon could not but admire her, as she went her busy 
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way, quiet, deft, handy. She was neither obtrusive, 
nor did she seek to eflFace herself. There were certain 
things to be done, things that only a woman could do, 
and she did them with the least possible fuss. Later 
on, both men realized, there would be much for her to 
tell Ackroyd. As yet, he was too numb with pain to 
heed any but the briefest words. 

No one of the three had any thought of sleep. Vin- 
nietta worked, Dr. Paddon watched, and Ackroyd walked 
the house. Once, when he went into his mother's room 
for a few moments, Vinnietta halted at Dr. Paddon*s 
side and in a few short words told him exactly what had 
occurred. Afterwards, he marvelled at the woman's clear- 
headed grasp of the essential facts. A trained nurse, used 
to the ways of grippe and its attendant heart-weakness, 
could have given no more succinct account of Mrs. 
Ackroyd's passing. There had been no time for Vin- 
nietta to summon a doctor. She could only call a boy 
in from the street and send him after Ackroyd; but she 
had realized, even in framing her message, that by no 
possibility could Ackroyd get there in time. 

Even Dr. Paddon felt that the situation brought him 
face to face with most perplexing questions of detail. 
Worst of all, he could not well formulate those questions 
and lay them before Ackroyd, or even Vinnietta. Of 
the practical needs of the emergency, Ackroyd had no 
conception whatsoever. Other relatives there appeared 
to be none, and, in common humanity, it remained for 
Roger Paddon to make the needful arrangements for 
Mrs. Ackroyd's burial. There lay the crux of the 
entire situation. In mercy to Ackroyd, Ackroyd's 
mother must not be laid into her last resting-place 
after the fashion and by the neighbours of Henry Street; 
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neither could Mrs. Ackroyd command a following 
from the Avenue. Throughout the endless hours of 
the night, Dr. Paddon sat and brooded over the dif- 
ferent phases of the question. The next morning, he 
went to the nearest telephone station where he spent 
a long half-hour. 

He returned to the house to find Ackroyd, haggard, 
unshaven, his evening clothes crumpled about his 
shrunken shoulders, sitting huddled in the willow chair, 
while Vinnietta, at his elbow, was forcing a cup of 
steaming coflFee into his listless hands. The doctor 
made his report briefly. He saw no need of telling 
that it was as a personal favour to himself that Bertie 
Harriman and the others had agreed to help him bear 
Mrs. Ackroyd from her home to the grave. Never- 
theless, Ackroyd understood. He held out his hand, 
tried to speak and then, of a sudden, fell to crying in 
harsh and husky sobs. It was not until then that Dr. 
Paddon dared take his departure. 

Later on in the day and quite without the knowledge 
of his family, Fritz came to Fleury Street. He remained 
there until after the burial. To the boy's mind, it was 
quite a matter of course that Ackroyd would need him 
at such a time as that. It was also quite a matter of 
course to him that, when the hour for the funeral came 
and he entered the room at Ackroyd's side, he should 
see his sister and Aunt Justine sitting among the few 
mourners. It had been by no means a matter of course 
to Connie, however. As for Aunt Justine, she had 
expressed her attitude in the affair by arraying herself 
in her travelling frock of year before last. Her custom- 
ary raiment, to her mind, would have been manifestly 
out of place in Fleury Street. 
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During the month that followed, Fritz constituted 
himself Ackroyd's shadow. He did this with the un- 
spoken disapproval of Aunt Justine who had never 
quite rallied from the shock of Heury Street, with the 
tacit upholding of Connie who realized the absolute 
loneliness of Ackroyd's present position, and with the 
outspoken commendation of his father who, apart from 
his real sympathy for Ackroyd, rejoiced in anything 
which even temporarily could break up the growing 
intimacy between Fritz and young Russell. The pro- 
fessor was watching his son closely in those days. He 
felt that the influence of Russell was wholly noxious. 
With Ackroyd, Fritz was out of all danger. 

Strange to say, it was to this merry-hearted boy that 
Ackroyd gave his fuUest confidence. Fritz had known 
Mrs. Ackroyd, had liked her and had won her liking 
in return. During the days which followed the funeral, 
Ackroyd went his way, more grim and silent than ever. 
The band of black upon his sleeve was the only outward 
sign he gave of his sorrow, in so far as the world at 
large was concerned. With Fritz alone he let himself 
go completely, now telling over the details of their early 
struggle for a bare existence, now lingering upon the 
happier times of the past two years. And Fritz listened 
and questioned, with an unfailing sympathy and imder- 
standing which was as balm to Ackroyd's wounded spirit. 

Ackroyd never knew of the day when Fritz had 
bidden his most turbulent division to a feast in his own 
room and there, over goodies calculated to disarm any 
opposition, had buUied them into a reluctant promise 
"not to make it hot for old Acids." His father heard 
of it, by way of a faculty meeting from which Ackroyd 
was absent With the other powers, he laughed at the 
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story of this high-handed discipline. Alone in his 
study, afterwards, he smiled again; but the smile was 
thoughtful. After all, Fritz was wonderfully like his 
Uncle Frederick whose name was written in the vesti- 
bule of Memorial Hall at Harvard. 

With the closing of the little house in Fleury Street, 
it seemed to Ackroyd that he had set a seal upon his 
past life. As long as his mother had been with him, 
he had had constant reminders of all that they had gone 
through together. In the hearing of her blunt reminis- 
cences, there had been no chance for him to forget the 
dismal surroundings from which he had sprung, nor 
had it even occurred to him to wish to forget them. 
They were. They were irrevocable, but not unaltera- 
ble. Now, all at once, his connection with them bad 
snapped. He no longer felt that he belonged to the 
old life. Nevertheless, he felt still less that be belonged 
to the new. One can stretch himself to reach upward, 
only when he has a sure support beneath his feet, 
Ackroyd had found that support in his mother. 

On the day of the funeral, Vinnietta had moved into 
quarters in a neighbouring house in Fleury Street, 
quarters which, later on, Ackroyd had insisted upon 
furnishing with certain household gods from the old 
borne. Hie willow chair, although bereft of its pink 
towd, he took away with him to his simple bachelor 
apartment in a side street not far from the campus. 
Not even Vinnietta could have that chair; it dated too 
far bade in his own life. 

He tfaou^ much about Vinnietta in those days. 
Do what he would to dismiss it, his hut long talk with 
his mother kept recurring to his mind, mingling itself 
tlie memory of Vinnietta, deft aod busy, a« she 
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had gone to and fro in the house on that endless night. 
She had been so good to his mother. She was good, 
and she had a homely, practical side to her nature 
which, perhaps, counted in the long run for far more 
than mere good breeding. His mother had been wont 
to say that simple kindliness, taken quite by itself, 
could place any one within the ranks of gentlefolk. His 
mother had loved Vinnietta. Ackroyd knew that she 
had built many a hope upon their dose intercourse, 
during all the past two years. He wondered whether 
Vinnietta had also built many a hope, and he instinc- 
tively realized that only an affirmative answer could 
honestly meet the question. 

He rose with some impatience, crossed the room and 
sat down at his desk. He would have preferred to 
forget Vinnietta entirely. Nevertheless, he owed her 
a debt he could never repay. Not many women would 
have hesitated to leave him alone in the house with his 
dead, rather than brave the gossip which might arise. 
And Vinnietta, viewed in the softening distance of 
twenty city blocks and five weeks, was a more winning 
personality than she had been, standing at his elbow 
in curl-papers and the flowered silk dressing-gown. 

He discovered that fact, the next night, and the fact 
disconcerted him. A thaw was upon the city; but the 
streets were no more gray and sodden than was his 
mood. Fritz had gone out of town to a Smith College 
dance, and would be absent for three days. Ackroyd 
felt a burning need to talk to some one, any one, about 
his mother. He put on his coat, took his hat and 
started irresolutely towards the street door. Once in 
the street, he turned eastward and walked steadily 
away in the direction of Heury Street. 
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Vinnietta opened the door to him, herself. She was 
but just come home, and she still wore the plain dark 
dress which custom prescribed for her daily work. 
Her hair, straightened by the dank night air, lay closely 
about her face, and her eyes showed her honest pleasure 
at once more meeting Ackroyd. 

"Oh, Mr. Ackroyd, this is a pleasure,** she said 
cordially. " Come right into the parlour. Mrs. Simons 
is out; but she lets me have all my gentleman friends 
call to see me here." 

Like a wet and homeless dog responding to a friendly 
voice, Ackroyd shut his hand firmly on her stubby fingers, 
too grateful for the welcome to heed its exact phrasing. 

"I have been meaning to call upon you for quite a 
long time," he said, as he stood waiting for her to seat 
herself. "Unfortunately, I have been much occupied." 

"I know. You must have been awful busy. Do 
sit down. Perhaps you'll find a chair that you like 
better. Try this." 

Ackroyd bowed. 

"After you." 

Vinnietta plumped herself down into a rocldng-chair 
and fell to tilting it gently to and fro. 

"It's real good to see you again," she said, as Ackroyd 
seated himself at the other side of the prim little centre 
table. "I was some afraid you wouldn't get round 
this way very soon." 

Ackroyd stared heavily at the centre table which waa 
topped with a photograph album bound in magenta 
plush, and a tin easel holding a realistic picture of the 
destruction of the Maine. Then his hand shut upon 
one of the tassels of the macrame valance which bor- 
dered the table. 
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"Not soon, perhaps,** he said slowly. "And yet 
I was bound to come. Miss Hall. I can never forget 
your goodness to my mother and — " 

She lifted her eyes in response to his deep voice, and 
Ackroyd could see the tears on her lashes. Then she 
dropped her eyes again, as he completed his phrase, — 

"And to me." 

**No,*' she said, after an interval. "It wasn't much, 
Mr. Ackroyd. I loved to do it. I loved your mother. 
She was very kind to me; she couldn't have been kinder, 
if she had been my own mother." There was a short 
silence. Then Vinnietta added, "My mother died, 
when I was a little baby, you know." 

"No," Ackroyd said briefly. "I didn't know." 

"I supposed you did know it. Your mother did." 

Ackroyd watched her with moody eyes. Vaguely 
he resented her natural assimiption that he had been 
wont to discuss her personal concerns with his mother. 
Then he roused himself. Connie Everest, long since, 
had taught him the lesson that no man was privil^ed 
to sit in moody silence in the presence of any woman. 

"Do you know, Miss Hall," he asked her; "how 
little I really have heard about my mother's death? 
You were with her at the time. I wish you would tell 



me. 



Vinnietta crossed her feet, started to speak, cleared 
her throat and started to speak again. Then she 
brushed her hand across her eyes. 

** There isn't so much to tell," she said bravely at 
length. "It was regular grippe: fever and pain in the 
bones. She was awful weak, too. She'd been lying 
down, all the evening. I stayed down-stairs with her; 
but she didn't talk much. Then, just about nine 
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o'clock, she happened to think she hadn't darned your 
stockings. You know how she always used to do just 
such things on just such days. I told her you wouldn't 
wear them; I offered to do them for her; but it was 
no use. She pulled herself off the sofa and went across 
to reach down her work basket from the dock shelf. 
I noticed she didn't walk real steady. The next I 
knew, she was in a heap on the floor." 

Across the room, a nickel clock was thrashing away 
upon a befrilled mantel shelf. With bowed head, 
Ackroyd waited while its hands passed each other and 
then moved on until they marked a wide angle. Vin- 
nietta rocked hard, and her chair creaked now and then 
as if in remonstrance. When at last Ackroyd spoke, 
his voice was level and quite cold. 

"Thank you for telling me. It was best that I 
should know. And then you called for help?" 

"Yes. I put her on the bed first." 

IHis head still bowed, Ackroyd lifted his eyes to her 
face. 

You, IVCss HaU ? Alone?" 

'Yes. I'm real strong, and I suppose my being 
nervous made me stronger. She never said anything 
more after that. Once or twice she looked around 
the room; but she lay mostly staring at the door." 

Ackroyd shut his teeth. He knew why those dim- 
ming eyes had stared towards the open door. And 
they had stared in vain. 

Again the clock thrashed, and the chair creaked 
distressfully. Then Ackroyd asked, — 

"Had you ever known of her showing any symp- 
toms of her heart being weak. Miss Hall?" 

Vinnietta shook her head. 
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"Not really. Last summer, while you were at the 
beach, she had one or two spells of faintness; but 
they generally came when she'd been hurrying, or 
else lifting something heavy. They always seemed 
to go with her getting out of breath. Sometimes, 
though, I used to wonder if she was quite as strong 
after them, but I don't believe she worried much 
about them." 

Ackroyd's fingers moved restlessly over the clumsy 
tassel. He understood so much now. And all 
throughout the autumn and winter, his mother had 
been bravely battling against weakness and possible 
pain, battling alone rather than burden his vigorous 
manhood with her own dull forebodings. So it had 
always been with her. She had borne the brunt of 
life, choosing to bend to the yoke her own shoulders, 
already bowed with pitiless work and care, rather than 
allow his young strength to be broken before its 
allotted time. And he would so gladly have shared 
the burdens. The willingness was there; it was only 
that he had lacked in insight. Then he turned to 
Vinnietta who was watching him with kindly eyes. 

"Miss Hall, I sometimes think I owe you a debt I 
can never repay," he said slowly. "I — " 

But she interrupted him, interrupted, without in 
the least realizing the fact, the courses of Fate itself. 

"Don't think about it," she said, with a swift 
return to her usual manner. "It wasn't much. I 
was glad to do it for you both. I had a good home 
there, and I appreciated it. And, if I were you, Mr. 
Ackroyd," she bent forward, as she spoke, and rested 
her hand on his wrist; "if I were you, I wouldn't 
mourn too much and shut myself up. I know you 
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must miss her. I suppose it is awful lonesome for 
you; but you've got lots of friends." 

He shook his head. 

"Not so many as you think," he said heavily. 

But Vinnietta was determined to be sprightly at 
any cost. 

"What about the fair Connie ?" she inquired archly. 

Ackroyd rose to his feet, bowing with grave, remote 
courtesy. 

"Miss Everest is scarcely to be classed among my 
friends," he 3aid. 

Vinnietta tittered softly. 

"Dear me! I thought she was. But you aren't 
going so soon, Mr. Ackroyd?" 

"I fear that it is quite necessary." 

"Oh, I am so sorry. I hoped you had come to 
spend the evening." 

He made no reply, and she could only follow him 
to the door. On the threshold, he turned around. 

"Again allow me to thank you for all you have done. 
Miss Hall; and I wish you a very good evening." 

"It wasn't anything at all," she protested. "Do 
call around again, Mr. Ackroyd. I am always so 
glad to, see you." 

But Ackroyd left the house without another word. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 

A WEEK later, moved by some inexplicable im- 
pulse, he called upon Connie Everest. The giri 
met him with outstretched hand. 

"I am so sorry for you, Mr. Ackroyd," she said 
simply. *'I know what she was, and I know how 
londy you must be." 

And Ackroyd, moved by a second impulse yet more 
inexplicable than the first had been, found himself 
sitting before the fire with his eyes fixed upon the 
blazing brands, while he told over to Connie all the 
details of that unending night which had followed 
her dinner party. She listened intently, but for the 
most part in silence. She saw no need to tell him that 
she had heard it all before from Roger Paddon. 
Neither did she see reason for making any conmient 
upon the presence and personality of Vinnietta. Now 
and then Connie looked upon facts with the dear, 
impersonal eyes of a man. 

He was still sitting before the fire when Aunt Justine 
entered the room, an hour later. Aunt Justine had 
always liked Ackroyd. His personality had pleased 
her, and already the shock of Reury Street was begin- 
ning to lose somewhat of its acuteness. Now, as she 
held out her thin, blue-veined hand in greeting, she 
was struck by the change in Ackroyd's face. The 
eyes were as steady as ever and even more defiant; 
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but the lips told, not only that the man had suffered, 
but that his sufferings had not been relegated wholly 
to the past. Aunt Justine looked into his face for an 
instant. Then she invited him to stay to dinner. 

Ackroyd hesitated; in the end he accepted the in- 
vitation. 

During the next six weeks, he went often to the 
Everest home. Sometimes he saw Connie there; of- 
tener she was out, for an unusually gay season, that 
year, had refused to be utterly suppressed by the 
oncoming of Lent. In her absence, Ackroyd spent 
long hours with Aunt Justine whose gentle flow of 
talk fell soothingly upon his wearied nerves. True, 
now and then Aunt Justine took a good deal for 
granted; but Ackroyd usually allowed her assump- 
tions to pass, unchallenged. Now that the last link 
with the old life had snapped asunder, he let it drop 
out of sight, save in the presence of those with whom 
he could talk of his mother. 

Just once and once only, he had tried to talk about 
his mother to Aunt Justine; but it had been a dismal 
failure. The little lady was interested, sympathetic 
in his loss. Nevertheless, she showed an utter lack 
of comprehension of the viewpoint of Mrs. Ackroyd, 
a total ignorance of what a life of hard work and of 
stem self-denial must be, and Ackroyd saw that it 
would be futile to seek to explain. Instead, aban- 
doning the attempt, he led on Aunt Justine to talk of 
her absent son. In that way, at least, it was possible 
for him to go over in detail the sacred relation between 
mother and son. And, as the details increased and 
Ackroyd came to know the whole life-story of Aunt 
Justine's one boy, he wondered vaguely how any son 
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could have found it possible to forget this dainty, 
loving little mother. Nevertheless, not for one single 
instant did he place Aunt Justine, lace caps and all, 
upon the same plane as his own mother, scrawny from 
hard work and beautiful only in her infinite power 
of self-forgetfulness. To Ackroyd's mind, a mother 
was something more than a mere household ornament. 

Spring came early, that year. Easter fell during 
the first week in April, and the crocuses were ready 
to greet the Easter sunshine. Already the students 
were sunning themselves, bareheaded, in sheltered 
comers of the campus, and the noontide glare lay 
warm over the sun-dial. Three days later, the town 
would empty itself for the spring holidays, for, as 
so often happened, the university calendar and the 
ecclesiastical one could not be made to coincide. 

The Everests were to spend their vacation at Lake- 
wood, that year. Maud Wyatt was to go with them, 
and it was rumoured that Bertie Harriman had already 
taken his departure for that piny resort. In fact, 
it was surprising how invariably of late Bertie Harri- 
man chanced to turn up upon the horizon of Maud 
Wyatt. Maud was gracious to him; but her gracious- 
ness was slightly tinged with humour. Moreover, 
Maud was gracious to all men. Nevertheless, Bertie 
had been manifestly light of heart when he bought 
his ticket for Lakewood, on the morning of Easter 
Eve. In his content, he even gave cordial greeting 
to Fritz [Everest who stood next before him in line 
at the window of the ticket oflSce. As a rule, Bertie 
was wont to avoid Fritz whose sense of humour towards 
Bertie had, upon divers occasions, been greater than 
his sense of respect. 
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"Going down on the nine-thirty-five?" he asked 
amicably. 

Fritz nodded, but with no trace of his usual sur of 
good-fellowship with the world at large. 

"You're oflf early; aren't you? I thought things 
didn't end till Wednesday noon," Bertie observed, 
as Fritz gathered up his change. 

"I'm using up my extra cuts. Good by." And 
Fritz made way at the window and vanished in the 
moving crowd. 

Ackroyd dined at the Everests' on Easter Monday. 
They none of them professed to ignore the fact that 
he would be lonely during their absence. Instead 
of that, both Connie and Aunt Justine did their best 
to make the informal dinner pleasant enough to allow 
its memory to tide over the next two weeks. The 
professor, however, was undeniably dull. He spoke 
little; his face was overcast, and he showed an absent- 
minded disregard of the guest which was quite alien 
to his usual genial, cheery hospitality. Once or twice, 
when Connie rallied him upon his abstraction, he 
roused himself with a manifest effort to resume his 
customary manner; but he quickly sank back again 
into a heavy silence and, after a time or two, Connie 
gave up her attempt and allowed the dinner to drag 
itself out to its destined finish. 

"Where is Fritz?" Ackroyd inquired, after one of 
the prolonged pauses. "I haven't seen the boy for 
a week." 

Connie laughed. 

"Is Fritz departing from his allegiance?" she asked. 
"For the past few weeks, I have supposed that, when 
he wasn't here, he was with you," 
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"Never too often," Ackroyd said heartily. "But 
it is an unusually long time since he has been up to 
my room." 

"He has seemed very busy, this last week, and not 
especially well," Connie answered, as her face clouded 
a little. "For such a lazy fellow, I really think he 
has been working rather hard. It appears to have 
been too much for him and, Saturday morning, he 
telephoned up that he was going to New York to 
spend Easter with one of the boys." 

Ackroyd smiled. 

"At least, that is a harmless dissipation, Mbs 
Everest. Has he come back?" 

"He was to come, this noon. Very likely he is down 
at his room now and — Never mind that," she added 
hastily, as her father sat staring ruefully at the wi- 
dening pool of coffee on the tablecloth. "By strict 
etiquette, I suppose we all ought to upset our cups 
now; but I confess that I am too thirsty." 

And, in the laugh which followed, Ackroyd forgot 
to ask any further question in regard to Fritz. 

Dinner over, the professor took himself away to 
the library. Connie looked after him with anxious 
eyes. 

"I wonder what can be the matter with my father," 
she said, as she led the way into the parlour. "It*s 
not like him to be so quiet." 

"Very likely he is tired out," Ackroyd reassured her. 
"It has been a long term, at best; and your father 
took some of my classes for a time, you know. He 
was good to me. But he needs the rest and the 
change he will get at Lakewood. I am glad you are 
going." 
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But Connie, for some reason, felt herself dissatis- 
fied by the last quiet words. Even from Ackroyd, 
impassive as he was, she would have expected some 
phrase of personal regret. 

It was a little later than his wont, when Ackroyd 
took his leave, that night. After an informal fashion 
of her own, Connie went with him to the front door. 
The door closed bel^ind him, and he started down 
the steps. At the second step, however, he halted 
and looked back. 

"Ackroyd!" the professor was saying softly, from 
the dim comer of the veranda. 

There was trouble in the professor's voice, and 
Ackroyd, avoiding the lights which shone out from 
the windows, went with swift, noiseless steps over 
the grass until he stood close under the rail whence 
the call had come. 

"Yes?** he said interrogatively. 

"Will you come into the library for a moment?" 

Still too much astonished even to be surprised, 
Ackroyd took the low rail at a bound, and followed 
the professor along the veranda and in at the long 
window of the library. The professor closed the 
window softly and drew down the shade. Then he 
crossed to the table and, in the strong glare of the 
Welsbach light, his face showed a gra}dsh pallor. 

Then there came a pause which lengthened and grew 
tense to the point where it seemed that, in Ackroyd*s 
brain, something must snap. The professor took up 
a letter, fumbled with it irresolutely, laid it down 
again, then stood, his hands resting on the table with 
a pressure which left a narrow stripe of scarlet across 
each whitening nail. And still he spoke no word, 
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while Ackroyd's mind dashed wildly to and fro over 
all the ugly possibilities which could affect ' their 
mutual relation. Strange to say, his thoughts did 
not wander beyond the purely personal phase of the 
question. 

However, when the professor spoke, his voice was 
level. 

"Ackroyd,** he said quietly; "Frederick is in 
trouble.*' 

Ackroyd drew his breath in slowly, then let it go 
in one short, hard gasp. So it was Fritz. He might 
have known it, he reflected in a sudden wave of bitter- 
ness. Life had always been remorseless in its treat- 
ment of him, and now it had taken Fritz, the generous, 
merry-hearted boy whom he had learned to. love as 
he loved life itself. Angry, rebellious at Fate, he stood 
awaiting the professor's next words. He would ask 
no question; the professor*s face, gray and drawn, 
was proof enough that the trouble was serious. What 
mattered the sordid details? And yet already, ig- 
norant as he was of those details, the fact seemed 
to Ackroyd to be ages old. It was as if, for months, 
he had been looking forward to just this hour. 

"Fritz has gone away,** the professor said, still in 
that level voice. 

"He will come back soon?'* Ackroyd asked dully. 

"I am not sure. He is in serious trouble." 

"I am very sorry.** 

Each man was speaking with a careful economy 
of words. Neither one dared trust himself to attempt 
a long sentence. 

"Yes. He has been stealing funds from the class 
treasury.'* 
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After the first moment, Ackroyd had been standing 
with his head averted. Now, suddenly, swiftly, he 
faced about. 

" Damn you ! " he said furiously. " I don't believe it." 

The professor's shoulders straightened and, for an 
instant, his eyes cleared. 

"Thank you, Ackroyd," he said briefly. "I am glad 
you have said it." 

But already Ackroyd had regained control of him- 
self, although, now that he was roused from his mood 
of dull acquiescence, he was too much excited to realize 
his brutal words to the man whom, of all men, he had 
so long revered. 

"Who accuses him?" he demanded. 

And the professor's answer came across the silence, 
heavily as if a leaden weight were attached to the two 
brief words, — 

"Fritz, himself." 

Ackroyd's figure stiffened and, from under his lower- 
ing brows, he stared frowningly at the professor. For 
a moment, he bit at the end of his moustache, while his 
fingers tapped nervously against the table. Then he 
asked, in slow, measured tones, — 

"And you believe it? You, his father?" 

The next instant, he was bending pitifully over the 
professor who had sunk down into a chair, with his 
gray head bowed on the study table. 

"Ackroyd," he said brokenly; "he was his mother's 
baby." And then the silence fell. 

More than two hours later, Ackroyd rose and but- 
toned his coat. t 

"I think I can find him," he said then. "It is best 
for me to go. I am a good detective; I know Fritz's 
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ways, and I am a stronger man than you. If I need 
you, I will wire you at once. Besides, no one will think 
anything of my leaving town now. If you went, with 
this thing in the air, it might start some one to whisper- 
ing. We must get the boy back here as soon as possible 
and with the least possible comment." 

"Yes," the professor assented; "you are right. We 
must get him back; but the mischief is done." 

Ackroyd faced him again, steadily, but with an 
infinite kindliness shining in his keen eyes. 

"Done, yes; finished, no. At nineteen, nothing is 
irrevocable. The boy has made his mistake; it is a 
tragic one. Still, it doesn't end his chance for an 
honest manhood. Most of us would be in a sorry 
plight, if one hot-headed sin wrecked us for all time. 
Keep the matter as quiet as you can." 

The professor looked up with a certain dignity. 

"It is the sin that hurts me, Ackroyd, not the pub- 
licity," he said slowly. 

"Hang the publicity! That's not what I mean," 
Ackroyd burst out impatiently. "Your family would 
be immune from gossip, anyway. Nobody would 
blame you, if you had a dozen felons for sons; and, as 
society is organized, they would have the pick of the 
social plums. It's not the publicity; it's for the sake of 
the boy himself. I know Fritz to the core of his soul. 
Once he feels that people are eyeing him askance, he 
will get reckless and gallop straight to the devil. You 
hush up the matter here, and see that the story doesn't 
spread, even to your daughter." 

"Ackroyd," the professor looked up suddenly; "how 
far is Russell accountable for this?" 

Ackroyd turned. 
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You think?" he demanded sharply. 
I have no right to think. It is only that Russell has 
seemed anxious lately, as if he had some worry grind- 
ing the life out of him. We all know that he has spent 
too much money, this year. Fritz and he are con- 
stantly together, and Russell is always the leading 
spirit in whatever they do. It is only — " The pro- 
fessor caught himself up abruptly. Not even to Ack- 
royd, not even in his own present trouble would he 
voice the rumours which were linking themselves with 
Russell's name. 

For a short interval, Ackroyd stood silent, his eyes 
fixed upon the table at his side, his brows knitted to a 
thoughtful frown. Then he looked up to meet the 
professor's imploring gaze. 

"It may be," he assented. "It is possible. The 
question is how we are to get at the truth of the matter. 
In the meantime, I'll find Fritz." 

"How?" 

"I don't know how; I don't even know where or 
when; but I will find him. Then I will bring him 
back, and you can have it out with him. Hit hard, 
and show no mercy; but let the boy understand that it 
is a matter between you two alone. And then — " 

"Then?" the professor echoed. For the moment, 
he was the younger man, bowing before the dominant 
and indomitable spirit of his subordinate. 

"Then," Ackroyd's tone lost its fire and became 
lower and even more incisive; "then give him another 
chance." 

The professor drew a long breath, and Ackroyd 
turned to go away. The rest of the house lay dark and 
(juiet about him^ as he lifted the shade, opened the long 
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window and stepped out into the midnight air. Then 
he stayed his steps, paused, and re-entered the room. 
The professor still sat by the table, his head bowed 
upon his hand. Gently Ackroyd rested his hand upon 
the drooping shoulder. 

"Forgive me, if I have seemed harsh," he said slowly. 
**It is only that there is much to think of, and the time 
is short. Next to yourself, there is no one who loves 
Fritz better than I have done — and do.** 

Then he turned away, and once more went out into 
the darkness. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

"^^^ES; but how did you come to do it?" Ackroyd 

-^ asked. 

Fritz shifted his weight from his left, foot to his right 
one. 

"I needed the money." 

"For yourself?" 

"Yes." But an instant of hesitation prefaced the 
word. 

"Where was your allowance?" 

Notwithstanding his trouble, Fritz showed a flash of 
his old mischief, as he extended his fists, fingers down, 
and then opened them. 

Ackroyd shook his head. 

"It is a fellow's first business to live inside his allow- 
ance," he said gravely. 

"That depends on the allowance," Fritz retorted. 
His accent was argumentative; but it was neither im- 
patient nor sullen. 

"Yours was a generous one. I know what it was. 
I also know that a man can go through college on one 
third of that amount." 

"Yes," Fritz echoed scornfully; "he can go; but how 
can he go?" 

Ackroyd flushed. Then he looked Fritz straight 
between the eyes. 
"As I went," he answered quietly. 
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But already Fritz was penitent. Crossing the .room, 
he laid his hand on Ackroyd's arm. 

"I didn't mean to be beastly. It slipped out, before 
I thought. I had no idea of hitting you. But — *' 
IDs voice broke. Then he rallied. "It is only that I 
am a little tired," he added. "I think we'd better go 
to bed." 

Ackroyd looked at the feverish face, the sunken, 
glittering eyes, and his heart smote him. Then, in his 
turn, he rallied from his momentary weakness. 

"No," he said firmly; "not yet, Fritz. We've a good 
deal still to talk over." 

With a weary gesture, the boy pushed his hair away 
from his forehead. 

"Can't it wait till to-morrow?" 

Ackroyd drew a long breath. 

"Better not." 

Then Fritz laughed; but the laugh was not good to 
hear. 

"All right. Let it come, then." 

Ackroyd took a sudden step forward. 

"Fritz, God knows this is as hard for me as it is for 
you; but it's got to be done, and there's no use in our 
postponing it." 

"What's got to be done?" the boy asked, a little 
defiantly. 

"We have got to get at the absolute truth of this 
thing." 

Fritz's eyes drooped. 

"I don't see why," he muttered restively. 

"Because you chance to be the best friend I have in 
the world," Ackroyd answered, with slow emphasis. 
"With the sole exception of my mother, no one else 
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has ever been to me what you have been. I will 
not lose your friendship; but a friendship such as 
ours can never exist as long as there is a lie between 
us." 

"I've not lied," Fritz said, with a crisp curtness 
which marked a strange contrast to the ponderous 
phrases of the other. 

"Or even a half-truth," Ackroyd added. 
. "I've not told you a half-truth. I have told you 
nothing." 

"No." Abruptly Ackroyd turned upon the boy the 
full £:aze of his keen eyes whose shinins: g^lasses appeared 
to W taken on something of his oin aggressive per- 
sonality. "No; I observe that you haven't. Where is 
that money?" 

Fritz hedged. 

"What money?" 

"The funds from your class treasury." 

"How should I know?" 

"You ought to know. You are the treasurer." 

Fritz eyed him with brief hostility. Then he made 
reckless answer, — 

"Well, if you must know, it's spent." 

"So I supposed. How long since you stole it ?" 

Fritz raised his head sharply. 
I did not steal it." 

No; you merely borrowed it without permission, 
meaning to pay it back. Is that it ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then why didn't you pay it back ?" 

"Because — I didn't have it to pay." 

"Exactly. You took the money and neglected to 
return it. I fail to see why that is not stealing." 
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The boy started up. 
Mr. Ackroyd, I — " 

One moment, please. Granted, for the sake of 
argument, that you stole the money, I wish to ask one 
more question. How much of that money did you 
lend to Russell to pay his debts with?" 

A scarlet wave rolled up across Fritz's cheek. Turn- 
ing on his heel, he walked away to the window and 
stood staring down at the lighted cable cars in the street 
beneath. 

"Mr. Ackroyd," he said slowly; "it's no good to try 
schoolboy ways with me. I don't try to get out of a 
scrape by shunting it oflF on my friends. I suppose you 
thought you would offer me a loophole of escape; but 
I'll be hanged if I am mean enough to try to crawl off 
through it." 

Ackroyd lifted his brows, 

"It is not necessary," he replied briefly. "I know 
Russell." 

Fritz faced him defiantly. 
What do you know?" 

I know," Ackroyd 's slow emphasis gave no hint of 
the random nature of his shot; "I know that Russell 
has been over his head in debt, and that it is to you he 
owes the means of pulling out again." 

"What of that ? I have my allowance." 

Ackroyd ventured another shot. 

"You also had the class funds. Russell promised to 
pay you back, before the end of the term." 

The shot told. Fritz faced back to [the window 
again. 

"Suppose he did? He meant to. Any fellow runs 
the chance of being unlucky." 
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"Any fellow doesn't run the chance of being dis- 
honest," Ackroyd retorted briefly. "Arthur Russell 
had no business to urge you to lend him the money out 
of the class treasury." 

"But I tell you he meant to pay it back," Fritz 
muttered. 

Ackroyd raised his head. 

"Wait!" he said imperiously. "I've not finished 
yet. He had no business to urge you to take the money; 
but neither had you any business whatsoever to give it 
to him. There is absolutely no excuse for you, Fritz. 
Whether you took it to buy neckties, or to keep a friend 
from getting into a bad scrape, you stole the money just 
the same. You have disgraced yourself, and you have 
barely escaped an open scandal. For your father's 
sake, it had to be stopped. For yourself, you ought to 
take the punishment. That is the worst of fellows like 
you; you can't half learn your own lessons, for fear 
somebody else will be bored by them. But, Fritz — '* 

"WeU?" 

"You've made a beastly mess of things." 

Impatiently the boy kicked the strip of baseboard 
below the window. 

"I know that," he assented curtly. 

"Having reason, you can't well help knowing it," 
Ackroyd assented, in his turn. "However, there is 
only one thing for you to do now." 

"What's that?" The tone was still curt, yet it was 
plain that the boy was listening intently. 

"Go home, and work out of the mess the best way 
you can." 

Fritz faced about and flung Umself down into a 
chair. 
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"111 be hanged if I wiU." 
"What then?" 



"Ill go to Europe/' 

"Who will pay your passage?" 

"Ill work my way over on a cattle steamer." 

Ackroyd took one comprehensive ^ance at the slight 
figure, the delicate hands. 

"You! Don't be a fool, Fritz. You are going home 
with me, to-morrow night." 

Suddenly, and for the first time since they had met, 
that noon, the boy's courage left him. He buried 
his face in his hands and drew a long, shuddering 
breath. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, I can't." 

Ackroyd laid a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

"You are going up with me at six, Fritz," he said 
firmly, but with no unfriendly accent. "You have 
made the mess; you can't unmake it. All you can 
do is to go back and show it is the one mess of your 
life. No one knows it yet but your father and the 
president of your class. No one else needs to know it." 

"And Connie?" 

"No. Your sister thinks you are here on a visit. 
If you go home, no one need ever know it — no one 
but yourself, and you won't forget it soon, I hope. 
K you go away from here, the story will spread from 
the sweep of your entry to the president himself. Gro 
home, Fritz. You've somebody besides yourself to 
think for. Your father's pride is crushed, as it is. 
Don't add open disgrace to secret shame." 

The boy sat motionless so long that Ackroyd b^an 
to fear for his decision. At last, however, he raised 
his head. 
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"I'll go," he said dully then; "but what is the use? 
The milk is spilt and the harm is done." 

Ackroyd watched him intently for a minute. 

"Undo it, then," he said, as he turned to leave the 
room. At the door he halted; then, just as, three 
nights before, he had gone back to the father, so now 
he went back to the son. "Fritz," he said slowly; 
"I am sorry for us all; but most of all I am sorry for 
you. Keep brave and honest, though, and the thing 
will right itself in time." 

The boy neither stirred nor raised his head. 

"Perhaps," he assented listlessly; "if they'll give 
me time enough." 

The best answer was by no means obvious. Ackroyd 
hesitated. Then he bowed gravely, and went away 
to his room, in search of the much-needed rest. 

It was now just seventy-two hours since he had left 
Professor Everest, and, during those seventy-two hours, 
he had scarcely slept as many minutes. Strange to 
say, he had felt no especial desire to sleep. His rugged 
bodily strength had come to the rescue of his nervous 
system, and he was merely conscious of an increasing 
alertness of all his senses, of an occasional dulling of 
his reasoning faculties and of an odd sensation in his 
scalp which, all at once, seemed to have become too 
tight for his head. He was neither drowsy nor foot- 
sore, yet his vigil had been a long one when, late that 
afternoon, he had telegraphed to Professor Everest 
that he and Fritz would leave New York at six o'clock, 
the next night. A duplicate telegram he sent to the 
young colleague whom he had placed in chaige of his 
work for the last two days of the term. Ackroyd had 
smiled grimly, as he had left for him a note which stated 
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briefly that sudden trouble with his eyes had made it 
needful that he should consult a New York oculisL 
It was the old excuse of his own undergraduate days, 
done over into terms of the faculty. Nevertheless, it 
was the first specious story which had presented itself, 
and, in his haste, Ackroyd had felt that it must serve 
its turn. 

Ackroyd had stepped from the train at Forty-Second 
Street, in the bleak cold of an April dawn. The city 
lay shrouded in a heavy fog which cut away the tops 
of the buildings a street-width away, and struck into 
the bottom of one's lungs with a clammy touch that 
came out again at the small of one's back. He walked 
through the wide tunnel of the station, stepped into the 
street, then paused in sudden indecision. Up to that 
moment, his sole desire had been to get to New York 
and Fritz. Now he realized that he was in New York, 
and that Fritz was as remote as ever. The boy's brief 
note to his father had borne no address; the only due 
lay in the postmark. Ackroyd shut his teeth and 
moved on. It was impossible for him to stand still; 
he was urged into some action, albeit purposeless, by 
a triple goad : anxiety for Fritz, pity for the professor, 
and, as he suddenly found to his cost, loyalty to Connie 
Everest. Littie as he would have suspected it, even 
one single day before, that last incentive was the most 
potent of the three. Throughout all the night, the 
giri's face, bright and debonair, her steel-true gray 
eyes, had never left the retina of his mind. For her 
sake alone, Fritz must be found and brought home 
again before the story of his sin should come to light. 
Her honest gaze must never falter at the mention of her 
brother's name. 
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For two days and nights, Ackroyd wandered un- 
ceasingly. He followed every due, possible or im- 
possible; but they all led to the same end — nothing. 
On the afternoon of the third day, as he was crossing 
Madison Square, he met Bertie Harriman. Ackroyd 
would have passed on his way with a bare nod of 
recognition; but Bertie stopped in his path. 

"How do you do, Ackroyd?" he said, with an un- 
wonted cordiality. "When did you come down?" 

"A day or two ago." And Ackroyd repeated the 
fable of the oculist. It was always wise to throw 
out an extra rudder in seasons of storm. 

" Sorry. I hope you're not in for a bad time. You've 
always worn glasses; haven't you? But do you happen 
to know whether the Everests have come down yet?" 
I left them at home," Ackroyd replied guardedly. 
Yes, I supposed so. They are due at Lakewood, 
to-morrow; but I didn't know but they had come 
down sooner than they meant to. I saw Fritz just 






now. 



Ackroyd started. Then swiftly he controlled himself. 

"Yes, Fritz came down, a few days ago," he answered 
as nonchalantly as possible. "I was hoping I should 
run across him somewhere. Where did you see him ?" 

"He was just going into the cafe at the St. Denis, 
as I came up town," Bertie replied, with an utter un- 
consciousness of the service he was doing Ackroyd. 
"If you go directly down there, I think you can find 
him now. Don't let me keep you." And he stood 
aside to allow Ackroyd to pass on. 

It was characteristic of Ackroyd that, throughout 
the next day, he never alluded to Ftitz's trouble. Once 
and for all on the previous night, he had had it out 
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with the lM>y. lie was in possession of all the facts; 
Frit/i was in |)oSvSession of Ackroyd's opinion in regard 
to them. Iterations were needless; they only tended 
to weaken tlie effect of what had gone before. 

The day draggixl perceptibly. Ackroyd had judged 
it lM\st for them to return after nightfall. Fritz's hag- 
gard fa(*e, sei'n in the pitiless light of day, might chal- 
lenges eonmient, and comment, of all things, was what 
he wishcxl to avoid. They both had sought to meet 
the new day as easily as possible; nevertheless, it was 
with a fwling of utter relief that they settled themselves 
in the train for home. For one of them, at least, how- 
ever, home was much nearer than they thought. 

It came, just an hour later, and it came by way of an 
ojHMi switch. Dazed and bruised in every nerve and 
iimsele, Ackroyd crawled feebly out from under the 
heap of wrc<*kage which had lodged above him, forming 
a sort of shelter with its arch of twisted, interlocked 
beams. In his ears was the strident din of many voices, 
mingled with the sharp crackling of the flames which 
already were breaking out here and there among the 
piles of wreckage. The licking tongues of flame daz- 
zIchI his blurred sight and wove themselves into fantastic 
banners across the lantern-spotted darkness. Then 
the darkness seemed closing over them again, only — 

"My God! Where is Fritz?" 

The words came to his tongue, articulate and strong. 
With them, too, came another sort of strength. In an 
instant, Ackroyd was on his feet, tearing with his 
bruised hands at the heap of wreckage whence he had 
just crawled out into life. 

The time he worked, seemed to him interminable. 
For the hour, he lost conscious thought. It was waste 
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of eflFort to think; it was for him merely to tear and push 
and pry with his bleeding hands, striving in vain to 
unlock that heap of wreckage whence had come the 
call in the voice he knew so well. Once, and yet again, 
he halted to clutch at some passer-by while he besought 
help in his task. In vain he pointed to the interwoven 
splinters of iron and wood; in vain he pointed to the 
flames, licking ever near and nearer. The passer-by 
had work of his own to do. He could only shake his 
head and go rushing along to his own place. After 
his third failure, Ackroyd abandoned the attempt, and 
sought no more for help. In after years, it seemed to 
him that, from that time on, temporarily he became a 
maniac, crazed by the impossible task before him. 

One beam had fallen, and yet another, and another 
yet, when he became master of himself once more. 
Then, of a sudden, as he stood face to face with Fritz, 
conscious thought came back to him, and his mind 
worked swiftly and clearly as never before. Minutes 
passed; but he took no heed of them. He stood there, 
looking into the brave, boyish eyes, upon the crushed 
boyish figure. He knew it was hopeless. Even while 
one set of thoughts were busy with the past, going 
over all the intimacy with the boy who had won his 
way into Ackroyd's heart, going out to the professor 
and to Connie, a totally different part of his mind was 
quietly calculating the time it would take for those 
licking, coiling tongues of fire to lick their snaky way 
into the heart of that heap of wreckage. And all the 
time, Fritz's voice was in his ears, brave and steady, but 
begging him to strike and end it, once for all. 

But the professor? And Connie? And his own 
love for the boy? Then, as one long, slender tongue 
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of fire leaped across the darkness and paused, dancing 
lightly on top of the heap of wreckage, past and future 
touched each other in one dizzying, deadening instant. 
Thought came back to Ackroyd, pitiless, yet merciful 
withal. Swiftly his mind rushed away to the old pro- 
fessor whose life had been bound up in that of his son ; 
to Connie, brave, intrepid, loyal Connie. What would 
they bid him to do? But the crisis was not for them; 
it was his own, and he must face it. With rigid face, 
but unfaltering hands, he bent down and lifted one of 
the beams which he had torn away from the pile. To 
his present strength, it seemed to him like the merest 
toy. 

"May God forgive me, Fritz!" he said aloud. 

The next instant, he had hurled the beam far from 
him and, sinking down upon the ground, he buried 
his face in his bleeding, shaking hands, while he awaited 
the inevitable end. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

ROGER!" 
At Connie's voice, he turned and came back to 
her side. Swathed from head to heel in deepest black, 
the girl looked surprisingly young as she stood there,' 
surprisingly delicate. For the time being, all her old, 
intrepid poise had left her; she felt acutely the need 
of some strong personality upon which to lean. 

"What is it, Connie?" he asked gently. 

She shut her hands tight together. 

"Find me something to do, or I shall go mad!*' 

He nodded, in slow, grave comprehension. During 
the week which had followed the coming of the fearful 
tidings, he had seen her daily, almost hourly. This 
was the first time that she had lost her wonted calm. 
The transition was so sharp an one that only with diffi- 
culty could he adapt himself to it; but, for Connie's 
sake, he could accomplish even that. 

"What do you want to do, Connie?" 

She shrugged her shoulders, and there came into her 
voice an odd, hard little edge which he had never 
heard there before. 

"Anything. Anything that is absorbing and — con- 
ventional." She measured oflF the word into its separate 
syllables, each more scomfjul than the last had been. 
Then she spoke rapidly once more. "Do you realize 
the humanity of conventions, Roger? Think of it! 
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Here I am, half my life cut away, all in a minute. I 
have always had Fritz within reach, always been able 
to count on him, and now, all at once, I have lost him, 
and there is nobody and nothing to take his place. If 
I sit down here and think about living along without 
him, I shall go mad. Truly, it's not only my heart 
that is hurt; it is my head, my reason. I can't 3it still 
and think about Fritz. And convention says I must 
give up all my old ways and interests, and sit down at 
home, and mourn." She crossed the room with swift, 
nervous strides. Then she turned. " Mourn ! " she said, 
with recurring scorn. "I don't mourn, I tell you. My 
heart is breaking. I must have Fritz. Give me some- 
thing to do, to help me forget him." 

Dr. Paddon let the pause grow long. Then he asked, 
with a quiet which gave no hint of his own careful 
self-mastery, — 

"Are you sure that you want to forget him. Con- 
me? 

"Not Fritz; no. But I must forget, just now and 
then, that he has been taken away from me. Roger, 
think of it! That dear, laughing boy, just on the edge 
of his manhood, a manhood that would have been so 
clean and so free from stain! He had everything before 
him. He was clever and rich and good. And now — " 
her voice dropped again; "and now already people, 
half the university set, are dropping in here to tell me 
to be resigned, because it is all for the best. Then 
they go on to a tea, and leave their resignation on the 
way. But they expect me to sit here and think of 
things and be resigned." 

Dr. Paddon 's level voice broke in upon the nervous 
hurry of her tone. 
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"Connie," he said a little abruptly; "did you know 
that Mrs. Pierce had left town?" 

"No. I thought she never went away." 

"She never has gone, until now. Her son has de- 
veloped lungs, and they started for Saranac, this noon." 

Connie looked up with quick sympathy. 

"I am so sorry. Is it hopeless?" 

"I hope not. A few months may put him on his 
feetagai^ In the meanthne-" 

"WeU?" 

Connie's voice had r^ained its normal tone. Even 
the few moments' interval and the fresh interest had 
sufficed to steady her shaken nerves. However, Dr. 
Paddon saw no reason to regret her outburst. With 
so old and so loyal a friend as himself, the passing 
weakness did not matter. For the rest, it was good 
for the strain to relax now and then. 

Well?" Connie repeated, after another interval. 

In the meantime?" 

Dr. Paddon spoke nonchalantly. 
In the meantime, we shall miss her badly at the 
hospital. She is the most efficient person on our board 
of visitors. The other women all come when it suits 
their convenience. Mrs. Pierce comes when it is her 
day." 

Connie lifted her eyes to his face. 

"Thank you, Roger," she said quietly. "I think 
I understand. You would like me to take her place ? " 

"If it would not be too hard for you." 

She faced him bravely. 

"It wouldn't, not after the first. Death, suffering 
were in the world, I suppose, even before Fritz died. 
It might help me to forget; it might even give me the 
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chance to make up. to somebody dse for what he must 
have suffered, djing there alone." 

Dr. Paddon laid his hand on hers, as it rested on the 
edge of the table at her side. 

"Don't think about that, Connie. At best, no man 
could have gone through it with him. And it was 
such a little while.** 

"How do you know?" she demanded. 

"Because — I went down there, that night." 

"You never told me, Roger," she said reproachfully. 

"No," he answered; "there was no use before now.** 

Her lips worked pitifully. 

"Didyou — see— " 

He took her hand in both his own, and she yielded 
to his firm, steadying touch. 

"Yes, Connie; and I was glad for what I saw.** 

For a moment, she clung to him. Then she raised 
her head bravely. 

"Tell me about the hospital," she said. "I think 
I*d be glad to do it.'* 

Grently he released her hand. 

"I wish you would. I will suggest your name to 
the directors at once. It means at least one visit, 
every week; but they needn*t be long ones. I'll tele- 
phone you about it, in the morning, and you can b^n 
work immediately. I only wish I were going to be 
able to be here to go down with you, the first time; 
but that beastly convention comes off, this week, and 
I am scheduled to talk at the opening session.** 

"When do you go?" 

"To-morrow. Do you wish me success?'* 

Impulsively she held out both hands to him. 

"No need to say so, Roger; but you have it already." 
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His deep eyes clouded. 

"Only in port, Connie," he answered, as he turned 
away. 

Left to herself, Connie went away up the stairs, halted 
on the threshold of Fritz's room, then resolutely faced 
about and entered her own room. She walked to and 
fro for a minute, restlessly moving her ivory-backed 
brushes for the mere sake of replacing them in their 
former positions. Then she shut her lips and, picking 
up a time-worn algebra, sat down by the window and 
fell to work upon a page of quadratic equations. They 
might not be interesting, or even stimulating; but at 
least they checked thought in other directions. It 
was as she had said to Roger Paddon. As yet she 
dared not face the fact of her having lost Fritz out of 
her life. Mourning is by no means the first stage in 
accepting sorrow. 

Under the eyes of her father and Aunt Justine, and 
for both their sakes, Connie had borne up bravely. 
For them, she must be brave; and she had known 
that, from the first, she must not break down, even 
when she was alone. It would be harder to regain 
composure than to maintain it. Nevertheless, it had 
seemed to her that the blow had fallen upon her more 
harshly than upon the others. Aimt Justine was only 
an aunt; her father had the outside interest of his pro- 
fession. From their childhood, she and Fritz had been 
wellnigh inseparable, and she possessed no outside 
cares to serve as counter irritant. Mercifully for her, 
she had gained no inkling of the additional sorrow which 
had bowed together the professor's broad shoulders. 
The past ten days had made an old man of Professor 
Everest, and the change had not come entirely since 
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Roger Paddon's white face had appeared in their 
dining-room, on that fateful Friday night. 

Meanwhile, upon Connie had devolved the duty of 
receiving that species of social torture, known as the 
call of condolence. All the world came to the Everests' 
door in those days: grizzled professors, dainty society 
women, callow students whose hard-spoken phrases 
brought to Connie the greatest comfort of all. Every- 
body tried to say the right thing; a meagre few accom- 
plished it. The others, as a rule, breathed a sigh of 
relief, as they went their way. The level-voiced giri 
with the hunted look in her tearless eyes, passed their 
comprehension. It would have been easier for them 
to have coped with hysteria. 

All the world came, with one exception. Night 
after night, Connie lay awake, wondering that Ackroyd 
neither came nor made any sign. He had loved Fritz; 
he had been their friend; now in their trouble he had 
deserted them entirely. She longed acutely for his 
steady, silent sympathy, for the look which now and 
then came into his keen eyes, for the grasp of his strong 
hand. Now and then it seemed to her that no one, 
not even Roger Paddon, could have given her more 
courage to bear her sorrow. Day after day, she had 
waited for his coming, first with certainty, then with 
impatience. By now, the impatience had died away 
and in its place had come the dull ache of bitter disap- 
pointment. Quite unconsciously she had learned to 
trust him, and the trust had been misplaced. To 
Roger and the professor, as they talked the matter over, 
it had seemed best, for the present at least, not to add 
to Connie's sorrow the second shock of Ackroyd's 
having been in the train with Fritz. Later, there had 
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been no positive occasion to reveal what at first they 
had hidden. Connie, hurt to the quick by Ackroyd's 
seeming neglect, had made no reference to him; and, 
by a curious chance, no one of the many callers had 
spoken of the probable fate of the young instructor. 
Their social business was to condole with Connie 
Everest. That done, they went their way. 

Prom the Everests*, Dr. Paddon went directly to 
the hospital. One of his dynamos had shown need of 
adjustment, that morning; one of his experiments, 
the final one of an almost endless chain, still lacked 
something of completion. Bound for the laboratory, 
he yet lingered long in the office, talking with the 
superintendent. Throughout the past months, the 
hospital had been taking a foremost place in Roger 
Paddon's life. Accepted first as a mere vantage ground 
for increasing study, later on the purely human phase 
of. his work had appealed to him and, from the super- 
intendent's office to the casualty ward and the operating 
room, the coming of the young doctor was eagerly 
awaited and cordially welcomed. Roger Paddon's deep- 
set blue eyes could be gentle as well as grave, his lips 
could be as pitiful as they were merry. Yet neither 
mirth nor pity could make him aught but the alert, 
steady-handed specialist, striking poignant blows at 
the source of disease. 

His conference ended, he left the office, nodded to 
the orderly on duty in the hall outside, and made his 
leisurely way along the corridor in the direction of the 
electrical laboratory. Once he paused to sniff question- 
ingly at the disinfectant-laden air; once he stopped 
short and investigated a little heap of dust left for a 
moment in a dark comer; then, apparently satisfied, 
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he moved on again. It was a pity, perhaps, that air 
and dust had not challenged his attention for a moment 
longer. 

Dr. Paddon had just rounded a distant comer, when 
the ear of the orderly at the door was caught by the 
sound of shambling, halting steps. The steps came 
nearer; the orderly rose, then, almost unconsciously, 
he drew back before the vision that approached him. 

Up the low flight of steps a man was toiling towards 
him, a man whose sunken face, half covered with a 
stubbly beard, offered scanty clue to his possible age. 
His eyes were lustreless, his feet dragged heavily and 
an untidy bandage was twisted about one hand. Tom 
and faded and daubed here and there with huge and 
sooty spots, his clothing bore witness to days and nights 
spent in the open air beneath the treacherous April 
sky. 

With a last painful effort, the man reached the top- 
most step, halted there to regain some little strength, 
then, lurching forward unsteadily, he dropped into the 
chair from which the orderly had but just arisen. 

"Put me to bed somewhere, please," he said, in a 
high-pitched voice which betrayed the effort it cost him 
to speak at all. "Fm rather — ill." Then his tone 
dropped to a mutter. "No matter about curing me. 
Just put me into bed — somewhere. That's all." 

But, before the orderly could reach his side, he had 
slipped forward to the floor. 

That noon, Roger Paddon let himself out of the 
laboratory by a private door, crossed the grounds to 
the street and took a car for home. There he was 
met upon the threshold by a telegram from the chair- 
man of the medical convention, urging him to be on 
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hand, that night. He waited just long enough to 
telephone to certain of the hospital directors and to 
Connie Everest. Then he hurriedly packed his evening 
clothes and the manuscript of his address, and started 
for the train. 

That night, with the sole exception of Roger Paddon, 
every doctor on the hospital staff was gathered at the 
bedside of a nameless patient who had not recovered 
consciousness, from the moment when he had slipped 
from the orderly's chair to the polished floor of the 
vestibule. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

"XP there is anything in this world that's outspoken, 

-J- it's a man," Maud said moodily, as she parted 
her terrier's hair down the ridgepole of his back, then 
rumpled it into chaos. 

Dr. Paddon frowned slightly. 

"Then why did you ask for my opinion?" 

"I didn't. It is against all my principles to ask 
for advice. You gave it, unasked." 

"I am sorry." 

"And, what's more, you gave it without reservation," 
she added, with a wilfid little laugh. "Depend upon 
it, Roger, when a woman says she does wish she knew 
what to do, it is a sure proof that her mind is made up 
absolutely as to just what she is going to do upon that 
identical point." 

Dr. Paddon laughed, and the kindly light came back 
into his eyes. 

"Maud, you are very much a woman." 

"I ought to be," she retorted. "I have had several 
years in which to learn the art. That is why I know 
Connie so well. She is pure woman to the core of her 
soul." 

"And therefore reticent?" 

"Yes, exactly so." 

"But I thought women generally had the credit of 
loquacity." 
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"That doesn't count, either way. Reticence isn*t 
necessarily silence. We babble the three G's: gossip, 
gowns and golf. On vital points, we keep a stiff upper 
lip and say nothing." 

"Then when a woman goes silent, it is a sign she's 
thinking things?" 

Maud nodded, in slow approval. 

"Roger, for a mere man, you do have a surprising 
grasp of the situation now and then." 

He ignored her mocking praise. 

"And so you think that it's not mere disregard, 
Connie's not asking about Ackroyd?" 

The terrier winced under the listless dropping of 
Maud's hand. 

"No, Roger; it's not," she said, with sudden gravity. 

His eyes never wavered; but his lips showed. that 
the thought hurt him. 

"You think she cares?" he asked slowly. 

"Yes, Roger." 

"Then why ever tell her?" 

Maud's body stiffened a little. 

"And leave the poor girl to find it out by accident, 
from an outsider and perhaps under the eyes of stran- 
gers? That's not like you, Roger." 

"Perhaps not," he assented drearily. "I seem to 
have lost my whole scale of relative values lately. This 
thing has knocked me up rather badly, Maud." 

Clasping her hands on top of the terrier, she bent 
forward and sat with her eyes fixed on the floor. 

"You poor old boy!" she said, with an unwonted 
gentleness. "I know all about it. These are your bad 
times, Roger; we all get them now and then. And 
forgive me," she lifted her eyes to lus intent face; "for- 
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give me if I say that I don't think they all have come 
since Fritz was killed." 

He looked up at her for a moment, then smiled 
mirthlessly. To Maud's watchful eyes, the smile told 
more than many words. 

"'I am sorry," she said at length. "I had so hoped 
for it, Roger." 

"And now you don't hope any longer?" 

"I — I can't tell. Connie is unusual ; I can't count on 
her. Perhaps, now Mr. Ackroyd is out of the running — " 

Sternly he interrupted her. 

"No, Maud. A dead man's shoes would be too 
loose for me." 

She sighed. Then her lip quivered; but swiftly 
she steadied it. 

"You are my two oldest friends, Roger, and it would 
have made me so happy. I want you to — to — to 
be as happy as — I am." 

He looked up with sudden alertness. Even in his 
own regret, Roger Paddon could yet share the rejoice- 
ments of others. 

"Is it Bertie?" he asked. 

"Yes, it is Bertie," she confessed, while a happy 
little smile curled itself around her lips which, but a 
moment before, had drooped so sorrowfully. 

"I am glad. A better fellow never walked the earth. 
You will be very happy, Maud." 

She drew a long breath of content. 

"I know it, Roger. He hasn't so many brains; but 
neither have I. We both just slid along the thin edge 
of school and college. But he is a loyal gentleman, 
every inch of him, and, after all, I don't know but 
that's what we women need the most." 
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It was not until long afterward, just before Dr. 
Paddon took his leave, that they referred again to the 
subject of Connie and Ackroyd. Dr. Paddon was the 
one to bring up the question anew. 

"Maud," he asked abruptly; "do you think we ought 
to tell Connie?" 

"Every day will make it harder," she said thought- 
fuUy. 

"I know. Perhaps we made our mistake in the first 
of it. Now, if you really think she cares, I should be 
almost afraid to risk the shock." 

Letting her terrier slide from her lap, Maud rose 
and faced him proudly. 

" Roger, for once you show you are ignorant of women. 
If Connie Everest truly cares for Mr. Ackroyd, she 
would rather hear he was dead a thousand times over 
than settle down to -the belief that he had forsaken her 
just when she needed him the most." 

He rose, meeting her eyes on a level. 

"That wouldn't be Connie, Maud. Connie never 
would think that of him. She would know there was 



some reason." 



Maud shook her head. 

"A woman never knows that. Besides, what reason 
could there be ? As a rule, sudden death doesn't strike 
twice in one's own set of friends. Have you ever 
thought what a strange chance it was that they both 
should be on that train?" 

"Fate is wayward now and then," he assented, as 
he took up his hat; "wayward and rather pitiless. If 
Ackroyd had lived, he could have helped carry the 
professor through this thing. His steady strength 
would have been invaluable just now." 
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"And Bertie says he did it,'* Maud added. 

"Did what?" 

She laughed nervously. 

"Not wreck the train, Roger. That*s not in Bertie's 
line. But he feels he is responsible for their being 
together. Perhajw he is. One can't ever tell how 
far a chance word may go. He met Mr. Ackroyd on 
Broadway, the day before the accident, and Mr. Ack- 
royd said he was hoping he would see Fritz. Bertie 
had just seen Fritz at the St. Denis, and he sent Mr. 
Ackroyd directly down there. Perhaps, if he hadn't — " 

But Dr. Paddon interposed. 

"Maud," he said gravely; "it is never wise to look 
at the under side of a perhaps.** 

"No," she agreed; "it may not be wise; but at 
least it is very human." 

He turned to go away; but she called him back again. 

"Roger, Connie must be told about Mr. Ackroyd. 
She can't grieve any more than she is doing now, 
grieving for Fritz; but she can be hurt, and sometimes 
a hurt is harder to bear than a grief. If Beilie — I 
don't mean now; but even a year ago — had gone 
away without a word, it would have been easier for 
me to think of him as dead than forgetful. Perhaps 
it is selfish; but women are selfish, when it is the case 
of a man they love. And now I think that Connie has 
the right to know that Mr. Ackroyd is dead." 

But we have no absolute proof," he demurred. 
What proof do we need ? We know he was in the 
train; we know people were — were burned till their 
friends couldn't know them. We know he never came 
home." 

"Yes, we know. But— Will you tell her, Maud ?" 



it 
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"No. It IS your place to do it, Roger.** 

He started back and faced her sharply. 

"Mine! I can't see why.'* 

Maud's tone was very grave. 

"Because you love Connie better even than I do, 
Roger. We can bear it best to be hurt by those who 
love us best." 

There was a little silence. Then he answered, — 

"Perhaps you are right. And it is Connie we must 
think of now. I will tell her." 

"And at once," she urged. 

"To-morrow morning." 

Nevertheless, he broke his promise. 

Eariy the next morning, he had gone to the Everests*, 
where he had found Connie too shaken in nerve to make 
it wise for him to give her the least additional shock. 
Roger Paddon was doctor enough to know that there 
are times when one's whole mental poise is so unsteady 
that a hasty touch can overturn it entirely. Before 
Connie's greeting was spoken, he had determined to 
delay his tidings until his return from the convention. 
It was no cowardice which drove him to this decision. 
Once for all and in Maud's presence, he had resolved 
to do this thing, however hard it might be for him. 
But now his common sense and his medical training 
alike bade him forbear. Connie, that morning, was 
in no condition to face a second shock, a second sorrow. 
Instead of that, he had sought to quiet her, to furnish 
her with a new interest which should take her mind 
from brooding too entirely upon her loss. 

And so he had gone away. His last message before 
leaving town had concerned itself solely with the ques- 
tion of the new duties devolving upon her from her 
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connection with the hospital. Had Roger Paddon 
but known it then, he in his turn had assumed tem- 
porary direction of tiie courses of Fate. 

It was still two days later, when Connie set out to 
make her first visit to the hospital. The old town lay 
warm under the April sun which was fast bursting 
the buds of the elm trees overhead and of the tulips at 
her feet. The maples were as if enveloped in a pinky- 
gray misty and already the lawns were like smooth 
green carpets spread out on her eitiier hand. On a 
day like that, the long walk seemed most attractive 
to her, and, in spite of her ever-present sorrow, her 
step grew alert, as she came down the Avenue and, cross- 
ing over to the next street, followed along the row of 
brick dormitories which bound the campus at its eastern 
edge. College had opened once more, after the short 
vacation; and gay voices from the windows above 
were answered by other gay voices from the street 
beneath. From sheer force of habit, she lifted her 
eyes to one of the windows above her head. Then 
swiftly she pulled her veil around her face and hurried 
along on her way. All about her was the fresh young 
life, gay, joyous; and she, a solitary, black-dothed 
figure, was moving alone through it all. Connie was 
not morbid, but for the moment the consciousness 
of her own vitality jarred upon her nerves. It was 
out of all this young, happy life that Fritz had dropped, 
only a short ten days ago; and already the tide had 
closed over the place he had left vacant. And yet, 
for Connie, that vacancy was absolute emptiness. 

It was a relief when she left the well-known campus 
where so often she had loitered with Fritz and lus 
friends, and came abruptly into one of the tenement 
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quarters of the city. Half unconsciously she found 
herself watching the moving groups: the children 
swarming in the roadways, the men arguing around 
their push-carts, the frowzy women in the doorways 
and leaning out from the upper windows to chaflFer 
with the men in the street. Crowds and dirt and 
poverty were upon every hand. She shuddered slightly 
and drew her skirts more closely round her. Then 
she loosened them again and glanced about her with 
curious eyes which showed no repulsion in their gaze. 
In just such a street, perchance, Ackroyd had made 
his first baby pilgrimage out to see the great world 
about him. The world had been kind to him since 
then, kinder by far than it, or he, had been to her. 

At the hospital, she found that, even in his haste, 
Roger had prepared all things for her coming. Roger 
never did forget, she told herself with a little smUe. 
She had been proving it, all her life long. Now the 
superintendent was expecting her; an orderly in spot- 
less linen sat in the comer of the oflSce, ready to act 
as her guide when it pleased her to start upon her 
exploration of the huge building. 

Connie stayed for a long hour in the oflSce. The 
superintendent was garrulous; he was also susceptible, 
and Connie was by far the youngest and most comely 
of all the board of visitors. As a rule, he had found 
them portly of build, positive of opinion. Connie's 
frank interest and approval were a pleasing change in 
his rather monotonous experience. And, upon her 
side, she applied herself to the subject in hand much 
in the same manner as, alone in her room, she applied 
herself to the page of quadratic equations. The motives 
in each case were the same. 
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Later, the orderly had his turn. He too was joang. 
He was new to the place; nevertheless, his knowledge 
of the building enabled him to take the longest possiUe 
paths from point to point. Connie's expk>rations, 
that day, were devious, but exhaustive. Strange to 
say, she enjoyetl it. Much of it was new to her thought; 
concerning much of it, she had heard Dr. Paddoo 
discoun»e at length. To her infinite relief, none of its 
details asssociated themselves with Fritz. It was im- 
possible for her to think of the vigorous boy in con- 
nection with the disinfectant-burdened air, the long, 
still wards and the white-capped nurses moving softly 
to and fro. This panoply of illness had never entered 
into her brother's life. Try as she would, even now, 
Connie could not think of Fritz as ill, or suffering. 
And Dr. Paddon had told her, but two mornings 
before, that he had been glad for what he had seen. 
Beyond doubt, the end had been merciful and speedy. 

She recalled her thoughts with a swift effort. The 
orderly was speaking. 

'^I think you have seen it all now, Miss Everest; all 
except — *' He paused at the half-open door of a 
private room; "except our Mystery.'* 

She forced herself to smOe, as if with int«est. Her 
mind had followed a long, devious trafl, and it was 
hard to pull it back to the present scene. Neverthdess, 
she made the attempt, rather than disappoint this 
eager boy who stood smiling down at her with eyes 
every whit as dear as Fritz's own had be^i. 

"What is the mvsterv?** she asked. 

"Our nameless patient.** 

She raised her brows. 

"Are they so uncommon, then?** 
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"They seem to be. Usually we can get a clue; but 
this case defies us all. He came here, two days ago» 
staggered up the steps and dropped, unconscious, in 
the hall. Since then, he hasn't come to himself at all, 
and there was nothing on his clothes or in his pockets 
to identify him." 

"What is the matter with him?" Connie inquired, 
with a courteous assumption of interest which she was 
far from feeling. As yet, the individual cases would 
make but scant impression on her. Just now, her 
interest was all for this huge machine of healing, for 
the cogs of its intricate organization of which Dr. 
Paddon had told her so much and so often. 

"Brain. It seems to be a case of severe shock to 
the whole nervous system. All the doctors are excited 
over the case, and two of the best nurses have been 
put on it. It is quite uncommon, you see, and some 
of the facts add to the mystery of it all. His clothes 
show that he had wandered about for days; his shoes 
were trodden to rags and one foot was blistered. One 
hand seems to have been burned and only partly 
healed. Really," the boy looked up at her with frank, 
grave eyes; "it is almost uncanny. Nobody knows 
who he is, nor what he may have been through." 

"Nor whether he will get well?" Connie queried, 
as the boy pushed open the door. 

And the boy made solemn answer, — 

"Nobody knows that, either." 

For an instant, the girl hesitated. As the orderly 
had said, there was something uncanny in this mys- 
terious presence, come to them from out The Unknown. 
Then she half-smiled at her hesitation. She was one 
of the board of visitors now; feminine tremors and 
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feminine squeamishness were not for her. She must 
learn, as a mere matter of routine, to face illness and 
even death, and to face them unflinchingly and with a 
smile. If her work were to mean anything, to herself 
or to others, it must concern itself with something 
more strenuous than paper dolls for the convalescents 
in the children's ward. She followed on the heels of 
the orderly, as he entered the room. 

The next instant, she found herscl" bccide the narrow 
white iron bed, staring down upon its occupant with 
burning, terror-stricken eyes. In that haggard, sunken 
face, white as the sheet folded beneath it, Connie 
Everest's first swift glance had recognized the features 
of Andrew Ackroyd. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

rilHE most proudly self-reliant women are those to 
-■- whom, now and then, there comes the most acute 
longing to bury their faces in some motherly lap and to 
be consoled after the fashion of a little child. For a 
moment, it seemed to Connie Everest, as she stood 
there, that both reason and nerve were giving way, that 
she must turn her back upon the hospital once for all, 
and rush in search of Aunt Justine, or even Maud 
Wyatt. Watching her, the orderly made a quick step 
forward to her side. Then he drew back again. 
Connie's swaying figure had stiffened. People of her 
world and race and epoch were not given to making 
scenes in public. Her nerves answered swiftly to the 
tightening rein of her will. The face which she turned 
to the orderly was white, but steady. 

"This man is Mr. Andrew Ackroyd," she said, and 
the quiet of her voice surprised herself. "He is an 
instructor in the university, and one of my father's 
assistants." ^ 

"And you knew he was here ?" the nurse asked, with 
a not unnatural curiosity. 

"I did not," Connie answered a little haughtily, for 
there was censure in the nurse's tone. Then she 
turned to the orderly, while she glanced at her watch. 
"Will you telephone to my father, please? Professor 
Caleb Everest." 
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"You know the number?" 

She smiled at the phrasing of the questum* and the 
smile sat oddly upon her white, set face. 

"It is Four-three-two-one. You have just time to 
cat(!h him, before he starts down to the campus for his 
lecture." 

"What shall I tell him?" 

She glanced at the boy in surprise. To her mind, 
the message was obvious. 

" Please tell him that I am here; that I wish he would 
come at once; that I have found Mr. Ackroyd here, 
<langen)usly ill." Then she added, as an afterthought, 
"Pleas(^ tell him as gently as possible. My father is 
not strong, just now, and he is very fond of Mr. Ack- 
n>yd." 

And so it was that sixty juniors, that morning, went 
on their way, rejoicing at the fate which had given them 
a cut from a most unexpected quarter. By a curious 
(chance, a large proportion of them were of the number 
who, just a year before, had given audible thanks for a 
similar cut, outside of Ackroyd's door. To a very few 
of them, the professor's absence concerned itself with 
the nK!ent tragedy. The others went upon their un- 
thinking way. They were not selfish; but life was very 
full just then, and no one interest, however tragic, could 
hold their permanent attention. 

And the professor, meanwhile, was hastening towards 
the hospital as fast as the car could carry him. Be- 
tween his alternations of joy at Ackroyd's reappearing 
in the world of the living, and his fear lest he be slip- 
ping away to the world of the dead, he chafed at the 
absurd conservatism of the city fathers who had pre- 
scribed a maximum speed for cars within city limits. 
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Fifty miles an hour would have seemed slow to the 
professor, just then. Nevertheless, he shrank from the 
possible ending of his journey. 

Up to the moment of receiving Connie's message, it 
had never occurred to Professor Everest to question the 
fact of Ackroyd's deatii. Ackroyd was a man to abide 
strictly by the letter of an engagement. He had tele- 
graphed to the professor that he was coming home with 
Fritz upon a certain train. As a natural consequence, 
when the wrecking of that train had sent many of its 
passengers to a death which defied all recognition, and 
when, as the hours passed onward, Ackroyd did not 
appear. Professor Everest had counted his young assist- 
ant as among the nameless dead. Now and then he 
wondered bitterly that Fritz had not been of them, too. 
Under some conditions, it would have been scant con- 
solation to him that he could look into the dead face of 
his only son without terror or repulsion; but now Fate 
had smitten him so sorely that he dimg even to this 
shred of comfort. Fritz's face had been imscarredj his 
lips had ciu^ed themselves into his old smile of happy 
bravery. 

. In any case, the professor would have mourned un- 
feignedly for Ackroyd. He had trusted his young 
assistant completely; he had learned to like him, in 
spite of himself. He missed him as acutely in his per- 
sonal relation as in the work of the department. Bereft 
of his son, he could have turned to Ackroyd for a 
certain support which he felt instinctively it would be 
selfish to demand from Connie's strength. The very 
ruggedness of Ackroyd would have been invaluable to 
the professor just then. Moreover, there were certain 
details in regard to Fritz which now the father could 
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never know. There were certain facts gathered into 
the past two weeks which he must store away, unmen- 
tioned, in the deep recesses of his mind. Silence is not 
always the surest road to ultimate forgetfulness. And 
there was no one now to whom the professor could 
speak. 

Beyond all this, moreover, was the dull feeling of 
remorse that, all unforeseeing, he had allowed Ack- 
royd 's young life to be sacrificed in the place of his own 
well-ripened one. As Roger Paddon had said of him- 
self. Professor Everest had lost his whole scale of rela- 
tive values. In the classroom, his mind worked as 
alertly as ever; his students marvelled at his quick logic 
and quicker epigram. Alone in his study, night after 
night, it followed a dull trail of gloomy thought, and the 
trail was blazed at frequent intervals by many a mad- 
dening, merciless //. However, the conditions were all 
contrary to fact. The harm was done, and it was 
irrevocable. He had sat there in his study, and allowed 
Ackroyd to go away in search of Fritz and to meet his 
end. What mattered it that he had not foreseen that 
end? It was not will alone which rendered one ac- 
countable. And so the thoughts dragged themselves 
along, one on the heels of another, throughout the end- 
less evenings; and the dreary evenings dragged them- 
selves along, one on the heels of another, throughout 
two endless weeks. 

And now he was hastening to the hospital, in response 
to Connie's message that Ackroyd was found. 

That night, for the first time in two weeks, the pro- 
fessor sat down in the parlour to read his paper, and 
Connie sat beside him, with a bit of needlework in her 
hands. 
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"Where can he have been, during all this long time ?'* 
she said abruptly at length. 

The professor was turning his paper inside out. At 
her question, he paused, his arms stretched to their 
widest. 

"I am afraid we shall never know that, Connie," he 
answered sadly. 

The colour slowly left her cheeks. 

"You think there is no hope?" 

"The doctors said it was impossible to tell. His 
pulse is better; the trouble seems to be entirely with the 
brain. It may be — " 

"What?" she questioned, and her voice was im- 
patient. 

The professor spoke even more sadly. 

"It may be that he will live, and yet never remember 
where he has spent the time since the accident." 

Connie's chair grated backwards across the floor, as 
she sprang to her feet. 

"Father!" 

He looked up at her in surprise. It was not like 
warm-hearted Connie, even, to be so jarred from her 
poise. Then he drew a deep sigh. The past two 
weeks had told upon them all, even upon Connie, 
always so intrepid and so level of nerve. 
It may not be," he reassured her. 
It must not be," she said fiercely. "After all he 
has been through, struggling and grinding along to win 
his place, it would be brutal of Fate to take it all away 
from him, just as he is ready to enjoy it. It would be 
worse than death." 

But the professor lifted his hand to check her excited 
spcccn* 
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"No, Connie," he said gravely; "nothing is worse 
than death, for nothing else is so wholly iirevocaUe." 

But the next night found them in the same place, 
and s{x^aking in a happier vein. Again, that morning, 
Connie had been at the hospital. She had linger^ 
beside Ackroyd 's door, listening to the hushed voice of 
the nurse who recounted to her the more favourable 
symptoms of the case; then she had hurried home with 
her old, elastic step. Ackroyd had roused from his 
stupor, early that morning. The interval of conscious- 
ness had been brief; still, there had been the interval, 
and upon that the doctors were basing every hope. Of 
his bodily recovery, now, there was scant question. 

"And his bum has healed entirely," Connie said 
thoughtfully, that night. "It will be scarred, of course; 
but that is not much. What a strange chance it was 
that he should have been in the train with Fritz!" 

The professor stirred uneasily in his chair. 

"Very," he assented, without lifting his eyes from 
his book. 

"Do you suppose he expected to meet Fritz, when 
he went down to New York?" she asked idly. 

"I— It is possible." 

But Connie rambled on. 

"Yes. Still, it might have been pure chance. I 
have always said that you were sure to meet all the 
worid in Twenty-Third Street." 

The professor knitted his brows and ran his finger 
down a tabulated chart of figures. 

Terhaps," he agreed, with apparent nonchalance. 
Mr. Ackroyd went to see an oculist, you said; didn't 
you?" Connie persisted, with unwitting remorseless- 
ness. "Did you know his eyes were troubling him?" 
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"Ackroyd isn't the man to complain," the professor 
said, and, this time, his voice had the ring of honest 
conviction. 

Connie shook her head. 

"No; he is brave and plucky. The two qualities 
aren't always synonymous; but he has them both. I 
never knew him really lose his grit; and yet I suppose 
he has had more than his share of bad times. I don't 
wonder Fritz loved him." 

While she spoke, Connie had been wandering to and 
fro about the room, moving a cushion here and a vase 
there. It was a fashion she had, and under her deft 
touch the house always wore a look of spotless dainti- 
ness, as if that moment set in order for a guest of high 
degree. At length, she paused beside her father's 
chair where she stood with her hands lightly clasped 
above his shoulder. 

"Fritz did love him," she said, and there was an odd 
little thrill in her low voice. "He loved him dearly 
and, just this last day or two, I have so often thought 
that it must have been a wonderful comfort to him to 
have had Mr. Ackroyd with him at the last." 

Something in her tone struck unfamiliarly upon the 
professor's ear. Turning, he looked up into her face. 
Then he drew her hands down and sat silent for a 
moment, holding them in his steady clasp. 

"Connie?" he said gently then. 

She bowed her head against his own. Then, lifting it 
again, she looked into his face with dear and|steadyeyes. 

"No; there is nothing between us; nothing," she said, 
with simple dignity. "Mr. Ackroyd is our friend; I 
honour him absolutely; for the sake of Fritz's love, I am 
very fond of him. That is all. Beyond that, there is 
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absolutely nothing." And as she spoke, she believed 
in her own truthfulness; but the professor, listening, 
doubted. 

He sat long after Connie had left him, that night, 
pondering, weighing the merits of the question. He 
loved Ackroyd almost like a second son. It had not 
needed the shock of his probable loss and the second 
shock of his imperilled reason to convince the professor 
of the part Ackroyd had come to play in his life. Aigu- 
mentative and strenuous as he was, the yoimger man 
had slowly won his way into the core of Professor Ever- 
est's heart, won it by sheer force of dogged, honest, 
loyal perseverance. Nevertheless, was this restless 
nature, ever struggling between its inherited crudeness 
and its nobler, Grod-given possibilities, the one to make 
happy a girl like Connie? Would not her conven- 
tional, carefully guided life gain its fullest development 
in the gentler care of a man of her own class, a man, 
for instance, like Roger Paddon ? The professor, lov- 
ing Ackroyd even as a second son, was wholly loyal to 
that love. Nevertheless, he realized that, by inherited 
instinct and by years of training, it was Roger Paddon 
who belonged to his world, and never once until that 
same evening had he contemplated the possibility of 
giving his daughter in marriage outside that world. It 
was past midnight when, with a heavy sigh, the pro- 
fessor rose and went away to his own room. 

The next day, Connie went again to the hospital, and 
yet the next. Even to Aunt Justine's dull, but deco- 
rous ears, her excuses were specious. Roger had asked 
her to see this, and she had forgotten it. The nastur- 
tiums were in need of a thorough picking; it seemed too 
bad not to take a basket of the crisp, odourless bios- 
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soms to gladden the eyes of the convalescent children. 
The superintendent had spoken of the scarcity of good 
books; she had a dozen paper-covered novels that might 
as well go down there. Nobody ever read a paper- 
covered novel for the second time. Taken quite by 
itself, their ephemeral appearance was death to any 
idea of regarding them as pieces of permanent litera- 
ture. And Aunt Justine, nodding in placid assent, had 
reminded her, — 

"And be sure you ask for poor Mr. Ackroyd, my 
dear." 

Ask for him! Connie's fingers tightened on the wrist 
of the glove she was fastening. Then she went on her 
way; but, down in the tenement quarter, she paused in 
passing, pulled a bunch of nasturtiiuns from her basket 
and tossed them into the pinafore of a chubby little 
gamin who sat on the curbstone with his bare legs 
dangling in the muddy gutter. Something in the boy's 
keen, fearless gray eyes had reminded her — She 
walked on abruptly. 

Her flowers scattered through the wards and her 
books heaped on the superintendent's table, she turned 
towards the other end of the building, and passed down 
the corridor leading to the private rooms. She needed 
no orderly; by this time the way had become so familiar 
to her that it seemed one of the most vital facts of her 
consciousness. The end of that corridor had come to 
be one of the focal points in her life. 

She nodded to the nurse who sat, half-way down the 
corridor, making up a set of temperature charts; then, 
as she came near the door of Ackroyd's room, she 
started back in surprise. Instead of the hush which 
customarily brooded over the place, she could hear 
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Ackroyd's voice, Ixabbling busily to himself. The next 
moment, as she halted in the open doorway, the bab- 
bling became coherent, incisive. 

"I must get him out, I tell you. Come! Help me! 
You shall; I must have help! Don't leave us alone. 
I can't do it, by myself. It is heavy, and hot, and all 
twisted in together. No man could stir it alone. Stop 
and help! Haven't you any mercy? I tell you he 
mustn't be left in there. He is all I have left in the 
world." The voice dropped to a wail. "All I have 
left. My mother is gone. Then Fritz came in and 
helj>ed take her place. Nobody really could take her 
place; but Fritz came next. If he dies, there isn't 
any one else in the world for me. I shall be all alone, 
all alone. Fritz, I will get you out! There goes a 
beam! Now the next. Help you to die? Not a bit 
of it, my boy. We'll have you out of this in a hurry. 
Stop and help me, for the fire is working this way fast. 
Go on, then, and may Heaven curse you! Courage, 
Fritz! We'll have it yet." There was a pause, then 
another wail, "It's all on fire!" There was another 
pause. Then Ackroyd sat up, quite away from the 
supporting pillows, his arms upraised in the air. "May 
God forgive me, Fritz!" he said solemnly. Then the 
arms came sweeping downward, and all was silent. 

The nurse in the corridor worked out her charts in 
leisurely fashion. Then she rose and came down 
towards the door of Ackroyd's room. There on the 
threshold she found the new member of the board of 
visitors, crouching in a motionless little heap, her arms 
crossed on her knees and her face buried in her arms. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

A CKROYD, promoted to an invalid chair, was about 
-^^^ to make his first tour of the hospital grounds, and 
the young orderly, fresh from his laundry box, was 
detailed to furnish the motive power for the chair. 
Ackroyd, dressed in a mere apology for conventional 
raiment, had protested loudly at the chair and had 
clamoured for a walk, instead. His long-suffering 
nurse was wise in her generation. As a rule, her pro- 
fessional creed had taught her that it was more blessed 
to bully than to be bullied. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, she had shown unwonted docility in relaxing the 
strictness of her discipline. She had told Aclox^yd 
that, if he chose, he might walk out to the head of the 
stairs. Ackroyd had risen to his feet valiantly; but 
his legs had twined themselves into strange knots, even 
under his diminished weight, and he had sat down 
again limply upon the edge of the bed. 

"Oh, damnation!" he said, not with temper, but 
dispassionately, as if to sum up his impression of things 
in general. 

As natural consequence, he submitted meekly to the 
orderly who came in, picked him up in his lusty arms 
and deposited him in the invalid chair; nevertheless, 
he felt the ignominy of the experience. 

Out of doors in the warm May sunshine, he stretched 
his thin legs out to the warmth and, leaning far back 
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in his chair, gazed contentedly up into the pale young 
leafage al)ove him. Not even the ignominy of his 
transit could altogether annul his satisfaction at having 
once more crossed the apparently impassable barrier 
between his narn)w white bed and the wide outer worid. 
Since his <*onsciousness had fully returned to him, 
Ackroyd had hated his lx*d and his bare and spotless 
room with a jx^rfect hatred. He had tolerated his 
nurse, merely as a tool necessary for the working of 
his ultimate cure; but he had determined to rid him- 
self of her at the earliest possible opportunity. De- 
spite his two exceptions, Ackroyd was not wholly 
devoted to the Eternal Feminine, even when the Eternal 
Feminine disguised itself with cap and pinafore and 
brandished a temj)erature chart and a medicine-dropper 
in its capable hands. He had made frequent and fer- 
vent petitions to Dr. Paddon for a man nurse; but 
his petitions had been unavailing. He could only lie 
passive and grit his teeth at the feminine ministrations 
which encomjmssed him. As yet, he was too weak 
even to kick against the pricks; but he kept careful 
heed of the dragging days which crept past him and 
checked them off against the time the doctors had set 
for his recovery. 

Once only his sense of humour had come to his rescue. 
For a full half-hour, one day, he had been amusing 
himself by counting the leisurely strokes of a broom 
coming towards him down the corridor outside. Close 
to his door, the sweeping had ceased for a moment, 
and a voice had made deliberate comment, — 

"They do say that there's no call to worry about 
the case in Number Seven. A man that's as 'tamal 
cross as he is, ain't in much danger of dying." 
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And, for Ackroyd, the tedium of the remaining hours 
of the day had been relieved by the necessity of check- 
ing his own apparently causeless mirth. Early in his 
convalescence, he had learned that a man but lately 
suspected of brain disease must be circumspect in the 
matter of his emotions. 

From the first restoration of his consciousness, 
Ackroyd had entertained no sentimental illusions in 
regard to his dying. He took it quite as a matter of 
course that he was going to get well; and it seemed 
to him advisable, all things considered, to accomplish 
that end as speedily as possible. Accordingly, in all 
things save what he termed the feminine frills, he 
yielded implicit obedience to the mandates of his nurse. 
Dosed he must be; it was a means to an end. He 
frowned blackly, however, upon every manifestation 
of coddling. Only two women had ever won the 
right to touch his hand. One of these was his mother. 

Ackroyd had been far too weak in body, when his 
mind came back to him, to feel the need, even, for any 
readjustment. It came at first by steps, then in great 
leaps; but from the first it came clearly. While he 
was still too feeble to do aught but accept the situation 
with passive listlessness, he was fully aware that Fritz 
was dead, that he himself, maddened by the tragedy 
which he had been powerless to avert, had watched it 
to its end, then risen and dashed away into the dark- 
ness, out of sight and sound of the horror, blazing and 
smouldering beneath the evening sky. After that, he 
had taken no account of time. Day had followed 
night and given place to night once more; the alterna- 
tions of light and darkness had been repeated again 
and again. There had been woods to cross, sometimes 
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open, sometimes interiaced with brambles; there had 
been wide fields, fresh-ploughed and soft to his tired 
feet; there had Ixx^n rivers to swim and hills to dimb. 
And then, one morning at sunrise, he had found him- 
self standing on the southern edge of a rock-faced bluff, 
and at his feet had lain his own home city. Wearily 
he had drawn his hand across his face; then he had 
plodded down through the city and made his way to 
the hospital. That was the place for such as he. 

Throughout all his long, purposeless wandering, 
wandering whose course, in after years, he was never 
able to retrace, one thought had been dominant. At 
the very verge of the deed, he had saved himself in 
time. In tliat moment, fraught with a terror such as 
few men face and live, he had been spared from dealing 
the pitiful, merciless blow which would have ended 
the life of Fritz. Right and wrong had faced each 
other sharply there; each had put in its specious claim. 
Mercy and brutality had mingled themselves in an 
inextricable snarl. Faced by them both, he had 
faltered and almost jielded. Then swiftly he had 
manned himself and made his choice between undying 
sorrow and undj'ing remorse. In the days that were 
to follow, he felt convinced that he should never r^ret 
that choice. And, meanwhile, he rejoiced that the 
secret of his faltering, of his temptation and his final 
victory was known only to himself and to that Om- 
niscient Power whom he believed to be at the back of 
all the universe. To each life is appointed its own 
secret. Upon the bearing it bravely and with pride 
depends the whole question of manliness. Ackroyd's 
secret was a heavy one; nevertheless, he guarded it 
jealously, as being all his own. 
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Throughout Ackroyd's convalescence, he had found 
his greatest tonic in the personality of Roger Paddon. 
The morning after his return from the medical con- 
vention, an insistent call to the telephone had roused 
the young doctor from the complacent memories of 
the new honours he had won. His short conversation 
with Professor Everest had resulted in his gulping down 
the remainder of his breakfast and rushing away to 
the hospital. Forty-eight hours later, he had telephoned 
to the professor the welcome news of Ackroyd's return 
to complete consciousness. 

From that time onward, Dr. Paddon was a daily 
visitor in Ackroyd's room. In his absence, the case had 
rightly gone to his colleagues; to them was all the 
glory of Ackroyd's ultimate recovery. Dr. Paddon's 
calls were not professional; they were wholly personal 
and friendly withal. Dropping in for a moment on 
his way to the laboratory; coming in to sit down for a 
little rest at the close of a morning of hard work, Roger 
Paddon never failed to bring to the impatient invalid 
a whiflF of air from the outer world, a vibration from 
the more strident sounds of purely masculine life. 
Quiet though he was, Roger Paddon was virile to the 
core of his being. His virility alone enabled Ackroyd 
to endure the delicately feminine atmosphere which, 
musk-wise, lay heavy over his narrow hospital room. 
Dr. Paddon's attitude, his quiet mirth, his mild gossip 
concerning the Everests and the courtship of Bertie 
Harriman all were manlike. Ackroyd rejoiced in 
them accordingly, and in his rejoicing there was mingled 
a constantly growing liking for this grave-eyed, boyish 
doctor whose life was by no means all upon the surface 
of things. Now and then he even pondered the advisa- 
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bility (if making Roger Paddon the sharer of his secret, 
of placing it Ix^fore him as a mere question of casuistry; 
but he hold his peace. Later on, he wished that he 
had given way to the impulse of confidence. 

"Tlicy Ml me you are going out, to-morrow," Roger 
Paddon had said, one day, as he rose to take his de- 
I>arture. 

"Out.J^ Of the hospital?" 

''Not so fast, old man! You're to be taken out in 
the grounds first. Then, if that works well, it will be 
time to l)e thinking of the other." 

"When?" 

"In a week or so." 

Ackroyd \s face had brightened; then, a moment 
later, it had clouded heavily. Brought suddenly face 
to face with his future, all at once he realized how little 
future was left to him. He spoke, before he had time 
for self-repression. 

"Yes. But, after all, Paddon, what is there for me 
to go back to?" 

Dr. Paddon smiled. 

"I fancy Professor Everest will have a share in 
answering that question," he said. 

Then, with a cheery word, he passed on into the 
corridor, leaving Ackroyd to count his retreating foot- 
steps, rather than think of the cogent reason that it 
would not now be well for him to accept the hospi- 
tality of Professor Everest. 

The next day, however, leaning back in his chair 
and staring up at the sun-flecked trees above him, 
listening to the boyish chatter of the young orderly 
behind his chair, he came to a swift reversal of his 
determination. 



cc 
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"It was a queer thing, Miss Everest's recognizing 
you as she did,*' the boy observed reminisc^ntly at 
length. 

Ackroyd lifted his head. 

"How do you mean?" 

"She was the one who discovered you. You had 
been the Great Unknown, till she saw you. Nobody 
here knew you, and you had thoughtfully emptied your 
pockets before you appeared to us." The boy laughed 
quietly, as he spoke. Like Fritz Everest, he saw 
nothing especially formidable about this silent, keen- 
eyed man who was now so obviously unable to fight 
his own battles, let alone those of his neighbour. 
How did Miss Everest happen to be here?" 
Didn't you know? She has just been put on the 
board of visitors. That was her very first visit, and I 
was sent to take her round the shop. Last of all, I 
brought her down your corridor. Everbody was talk- 
ing about you, just then, and so I took her in for a look 
at you. Blest if I didn't think she was going to faint 
and tiunble over on top of you!" 

Ackroyd laughed, but without mirth. 

"How much of this are you making up, Jimmy?" 
he inquired. 

"Not a single Saxon word; it's all straight fact. 
It was just like a chapter in a book: wounded hero, 
pretty heroine, recognition, mutual swooning in each 
other's arms, wedding bells and blue fire." 

Ackroyd frowned. The old vertical wrinkle rested 
oddly upon his thin face which seemed to have gained 
in boyishness during these weeks of mental and bodily 
collapse. 

"Don't romance too much, Jimmy," he cautioned 
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him. ''Remember that I know Miss Everest rather 
well. She's not given to emotional crises.*' 

The boy laughed jovially. 

"Well, never mind the swooning. That can go out, 
if you say so. But she was all upset when she saw 
you, went white and her eyes grew big as saucers. I 
really did be afraid she was going to faint. But she 
pulled herself together superbly, all but her eyes and 
her voice. She ordered me to telephone to her father 
and the old gentleman came, running. She held out 
till he got here." 

"And what then?" Ackroyd questioned, with a 
strong effort to make his voice sound properly in- 
diflFerent. 

Jim's answer was laconic. 

"Then they both cried like blazes." 

Ackroyd's arm went upward, as if to shield his eyes 
from the glare. Deftly Jim whisked the chair about. 

"The sun's getting in your face; isn't it? I didn't 
notice," he said. Then he waited for Ackroyd to break 
the silence. 

When Ackroyd spoke again, he neglected to furnish 
the antecedent for his pronoun. 

"And did she come again?" 

"Every day. For a few days after that, I used to 
be on duty at the head of the next corridor, where I 
could see over into this one. Just about such a time, 
she used to come down the hall and stop outside your 
door." 

This time, the silence was even longer. 

"But now?" Ackroyd said at length, and his accent 
was one of question. 

"She's here, just the same." 
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"Not in my room." 

"Isn't she? I'm on duty on the next floor now; 
but I know she comes down here. She and Dr. Paddon 
are great cronies. Sometimes — " 

"Jim," Ackroyd interrupted, and his voice was 
suddenly full of tiredness; "I believe I've been out 
here long enough. You'd better take me back to my 



room." 



Nevertheless, upon one point his mind was made up. 
Once on his feet again and out of the hospital, he 
would lose no time in seeing Connie Everest. For 
months he had held himself curbed. Now at length 
the curb was broken. He and Connie were bom of 
two separate worlds; but what of that ? Mere worldly 
circumstance should not hold them apart, when neither 
honour nor wisdom opposed their union. What mat- 
tered it that she and Roger Paddon were cronies ? Had 
she not "cried like blazes'* when she had found him, 
ill and unconscious, in that hospital room? And 
Connie Everest was not a woman to whom tears came 
easily. At best, his life now was an empty one. Con- 
nie could fill it to overflowing. He was willing to run 
the risk of losing her entirely, for the sake of the mere 
chance that, risking everything, he should yet gain all. 

The remaining days of his convalescence passed 
swiftly. How could they drag, indeed, when there was 
so much for him to think over, so many possible con- 
versations to rehearse in his mind ? Professor Everest 
came to see him once and yet again. The two men 
talked of the time when Ackroyd should leave the 
hospital, of the necessary interval which must pass 
before he would be able to meet his classes again. 
A good deal to Ackroyd's relief, there seemed to be no 
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question of his going to the Everests' for a time. He 
had rather looked for the invitation; but, from Roger 
Paddon's first suggestion of such a possibility, he had felt 
some doubt of the wisdom of his accepting it. Just 
now, it might complicate matters a little, if he were 
to take up his abode under the Everests' roof where 
he would be indebted to Connie for his cup of morning 
coflFee. Nevertheless, it would have irked him to know 
that it was Connie's veto which had prevented his 
having such an invitation. She alleged her own ner- 
vous weariness, as making the house too gloomy for 
an invalid. Her reason she kept to herself. 

Once he was back in his old bachelor quarters, 
Ackroyd lost no time in calling upon Connie. In his 
ignorance of social usage, he mistook her "not at 
home" for a statement that she was actually out of the 
house, and he called again, three days later, with the 
same disconcerting result. However, he was in no 
wise deterred from his purpose. He had certain things 
to say to Connie Everest, and he fully intended to 
attain that end, albeit his one method of attainment 
lay in his seeking Connie upon her formal reception 
day and sitting out any other guests who might chance 
to be present. 

In casting his plans, he took no heed of the fact that 
Connie, in her bereavement, would be unlikely to keep 
up her usual social routine. Neither did he take heed 
of any possible strain upon his own nerves, in case 
other guests should be present and the talk should 
turn upon the subject of Fritz. 

Chance appeared to be favouring him, a week later, 
as he crossed the broad lawn between the dazzling 
beds of late tulips. It was Connie's day at home, and 
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Roger Paddon was going up the steps just in front 
of him. The two men exchanged a cordial greeting. 
Then, side by side, they entered the house. 

It was the first time that Ackroyd had seen Connie 
in her heavy mourning; man-like, he attributed the 
change in her solely to her dress. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to him that she started slightly and grew a 
shade paler, as she saw him. Then she rose, greeted 
Dr. Paddon and just touched his own hand. Her 
hand was like ice; but, for the instant, he could not 
see her face clearly. 

There were other women present. Two of them, 
just back from the South, were maldng a belated call 
of condolence. Their talk, hushed and sibilant, got 
upon Ackroyd's nerves. He could have wished that 
the older one had been a shade less specific in her 
inquiries. They brought back the horror with dis- 
agreeable vividness; and Ackroyd suddenly found that 
he was a good deal less strong than he had supposed. 
He made no effort to join in the talk; he sat silent, 
glowering at the floor and desperately praying that the 
situation might end itself speedily. Unfortunatdy, he 
included in his prayer no petition relative to the nature 
of that end. Rather to his relief, Connie made no 
effort to include him in the talk. Roger Paddon, how- 
ever, made strenuous efforts to draw the talk away 
into other channels. Ackroyd's difficult self-mastery 
was betrayed by the imsteady tightness of his lips. It 
was plain to the yoimg doctor that he was holding 
himself rigid, tense; and tense rigidity was not good 
for a man but just come out from the edge of a brain 
fever. But at length the women took themselves off, 
sympathetically disconsolate to the last. Dr. Paddon 
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gave a questioning glance at Ackroyd, another at 
Connie; then he made a leisurely exit. Connie went 
with him to the parlour door. Then she retiuned to 
her former place and sat down opposite Ackroyd; but 
she made no attempt to break in upon the pause which 
followed. 

''It is good to find myself back here once more. 
Miss Everest," Ackroyd observed tentatively at last. 

''It is long since you were here," she assented 
unsmilingly. 

"And much has happened, in the mean time," he 
added, with a grave sadness which should have rested 
pleasantly upon her ears. 

Instead of that, she winced, as if he had struck her 
a blow in the face. 

"Yes," she assented again, while a little edge of 
bitterness crept into her voice; "much has happened; 
you have borne no slight part in it all, Mr. Ackroyd." 

He winced in his turn. He could see no reason that 
she should speak to him like this, yet it was plain that 
she was choosing her words with care. He made a 
fresh start. 

"I came here twice, last week. I had hoped so 
much to see you; but I was so unfortunate as not to 
find you in." 

"No," she answered gravely. "It is only by chance 
that you have found me in, to-day." 

After his old habit, he lifted his eyes to her face 
without lifting his head. 

"I thought to-day was your day at home," he 
reminded her. 

Slowly she rose to her feet and spoke with absolute 
deliberation. 
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''I have no day at home, as far as you are concerned, 
Mr. Ackroyd." 

Startled, he rose also and stood facing her, staring 
at the whitening face and the slender figure swathed 
in its trailing folds of black. The figure was rigid; 
but the face was quiet, and the gray eyes shone with 
angry scorn. The next moment, something seemed to 
snap within his brain, as he listened, speechless, 
unanswering, to the level words of his doom. 

"Mr. Ackroyd, I should suppose that even you 
would see that I cannot be at home to the man who — 
to my brother's murderer." 

Then slowly, steadily, she walked away out of the 
room, and left Ackroyd alone with his sentence. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

ROGER PADDON was pacing tfie floor excitedly. 
" For the love of God, Ackroyd, teU me the truth 
about this thing." 

Ackroyd had been leaning back in the willow rocking- 
chair. Now he bent forward and fixed his piercing 
eyes upon Dr. Paddon. 

"Don't employ euphemisms, Paddon,*' he said 
harshly. "I can't discover that the love of God enters 
into a case like this." 

Dr. Paddon started to reply. Then wisely he held 
his peace. Ackroyd was in no condition to subniit to 
an argument. 

"But you admit that something has gone wrong 
between you and Connie Everest?" he asked, after an 
interval. 

"I admit nothing of the kind," was Ackroyd*s 
uncompromising answer. 

"You might as well, then," Dr. Paddon responded, 
with an impatience which was scarcely unjustifiable. 
"You went in there, this afternoon, with your chin in 
the air. I know, for I went in with you. You came 
out like a whipped dog. I also know that, for I met 
you, not fifty feet from their front walk. Something 
happened, in the meantime. Ackroyd," he spun about 
sharply on his heel; "if you have been beastly to 
Connie, I think I will kill you." 
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This time, Ackroyd's shoulders straightened. 

"'Does that strike you as the probable solution of the 
matter, Paddon?" he asked bitterly. 

And Roger Paddon, looking into his unwavering 
eyes, answered, like the honest gentleman that he 
was, — 

"No, Ackroyd; it does not." 

Once more he resumed his tramp. Ackroyd watched 
him with listless attention. In fact, all at once it 
seemed to Ackroyd too much trouble to be anything 
but listless. He even regretted that he had taken the 
trouble to get well. It had been a good deal of trouble; 
but he had supposed it woidd be worth his while. 
Now he had found out his mistake. Life was all 
behind him. With infinite toil, he had clambered up 
along its course, gaining a little satisfaction in the 
consciousness of having conquered one obstacle after 
another; but always looking forward to some end 
which should crown that work. Months ago, he had 
first gained the knowledge of what that end might be. 
He had struggled towards it, held it almost within his 
grasp; then, just as his fingers were ready to dose 
over it, he had lost it, lost it through no fault or error 
of his own. He could have borne it better, if Connie 
had reproached him with some one existent fact: his 
own unworthiness, his poverty, his lowly birth. Facts 
he could fight. And, meanwhile, he wondered vaguely 
how the girl could have come into possession of the 
secret he had buried in the hiding-places of his life. 
Possessing it, how could she, generous-minded as she 
had always shown herself, how could she have con- 
structed the actual sin from the mere moment of 
temptation? And now and then, even in his saner 
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moments, he had wondered whether the temptation 
were altogether unworthy of him. 

However, the fact remained. He had strug^ed on 
and up through life; he had crossed a wide stretch of 
country between the tenement on the water front and 
his lecture-room in the university. The way was long 
and tiresome; the end was as far from him as ever. 
And, for the most part, the journey had been a lonely 
one. But three lives had ever been tangent to his own : 
his mother, and she was dead; Fritz, and he was dead; 
Connie, and she had turned upon him and dealt him 
a blow which, by a last refinement of cruelty, had left 
him wounded, but not to the death. 

**What was it you were saying?" he asked vaguely. 

Roger Paddon stood looking down at him, with 
serious, pitying eyes. 

"Ackroyd, there is no especial use in your funking 
this issue," he said. "You've had a hard knock. I 
hope you haven't deserved it. I wish you would tell 
me what it all is; but there's no reason you should tell 
me, if you don't want to. It is only that I might be 
able to straighten things out a little." 

"Nobody can do that. Don't get into the mess, 
Paddon. Sufficient unto the catastrophe is the victim 
thereof." 

His laugh grated upon Dr. Paddon's nerves. 

"Sometimes the victim can be pulled out of the 
wreck, in time to save him," he remarked shortly. 

Ackroyd's retort was even shorter. 

"And sometimes he can be killed, to put him out of 
his misery. It's not always easy to decide what is 
the kindest thing to do." 

Dr. Paddon's eyes clouded; but he shook his head. 
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Nevertheless, strange to say, no thought of Fritz crossed 
his mind, as he answered,— 

"It's not a question of kindness. There are times, 
if only on account of the corollaries, when legal right 
must stand before moral. But that is beside the point. 
Ackroyd, you are oflf your nerve. Things will look 
diflFerent to you, once you are stronger." 

"Things won't change." 

"They wiU, if I change them." 

Ackroyd looked up, half in impatience, half appeal- 
ingly. 

"For God's sake, keep out of this, Paddon!" he 
adjured him. 

Again Dr. Paddon shook his head. 

"I am sorry for you, Ackroyd; but it happens that 
you aren't the only person to be considered. Did it 
ever occur to you that Connie Everest is an older 
friend than you are?" 

"I don't see what that has to do with it." 

Dr. Paddon looked Ackroyd straight between the eyes. 

"Merely this: that Connie Everest is — very fond of 

you." 

"How do you know?" Ackroyd asked scornfully. 

"No matter how I know. It is enough that I do 
know. I found it out, some time ago," Roger Paddon's 
voice came to a sudden drop, as he added slowly; 
"to my cost." 

For an instant, the brute blood of his father leaped 
up in Ackroyd. 

"Then why don't you take your chance, now that 
I am done for?" 

During the space of a full moment, Dr. Paddon 
faced his companion without speaking. Then, as the 
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angry colour ebbed from his cheeks, he said, with 
slow, incisive accent, — 

''Because I trust that I am not altogether a cad.'' 

Then he turned towards the door. 

Half-way across the room, he was stopped by Ackroyd 
who had sprung from his chair. 

''Forgive mc, Paddon! I was a beast; but I am 
wild, maddened. I shall get a grip on myself in time. 
Don't lay it up against me." 

Roger Paddon turned back. His dark blue eyes 
were shining; but mercy, not scorn nor anger, was in 
their gleam. 

"Don't mind, old man. You are rather done up. 
Go to bed early and get what rest you can. Ill drop 
in, in the morning, and see how you find yourself. 
And don't worry. Things will straighten out in time.'* 

Then he went away and left Ackroyd alone. 

At the foot of the steps, Dr. Paddon halted in inde- 
cision. With a weary sigh, he admitted to himself 
that the past half-hour had been a strain even upon 
his own level nerves. Should he go on now, and have it 
out with Connie, or should he take himself to the 
hospital laboratory and steady himself down by means 
of a half-completed experiment in whose success he 
was seeking to bury his other aspirations. Months 
ago, Roger Paddon had told Connie that, to an honest, 
earnest man, there was no such word as never. Since 
that time, he had found it needful to change the content 
of that never. Meanwhile, hesitating between Connie 
and the laboratory, he suddenly chose the third alter- 
native, and went in search of Maud Wyatt. 

He found Maud alone, and so engrossed in reading 
a letter that she failed to hear the voice of the maid 
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who announced him. She looked up, however, as his 
voice fell upon her ears. 

"So Bertie is out of town; is he?" 

She nodded, as she held out her hand in greeting. 

"Yes; but how did you know?" 

"Circumstantial evidence," he answered her gravely. 
"When he is in town, he hasn't patience to await the 
leisurdiy tours of the postman. How long are you to 
be inconsolable?" 

Even Maud had the grace to blush, as she made 
laughing reply, — 

"Three days. The foolish boy has found that IVe 
a birthday, next week; and he has rushed off to New 
York on a consequent business trip." 

"Maud, you mustn't allow him to spoil you," Dr. 
Paddon admonished her seriously. 

"Why not? It is fun to be spoiled. Likewise, I 
think it is good, now and then, for the souls of us women. 
We are tender plants, and we only thrive in a sunny 
comer." Then she added more gravely, "Roger, I 
wish I could give you a share of my happiness." 

"I don't see how you very well can, Maud. You 
appear to have cornered Bertie entirely." 

"That's not what I mean. But if you and Connie — " 

He interrupted her. 

"It can't be, Maud. You may as well give up the 
game. But, now we're on the subject, what about 
Connie?" 

Maud's answer was terse. 

"Miserable; thin, and out of temper, and off her 
nerve." 

"What do you think is the trouble ?" 

Maud looked up at him rebukingly. 
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•* Why, Fritz, of course." 

**Not entirely." 

"I should think that was quite enough." 

**It is; but it isn't," Dr. Paddon replied conclusively. 
'*l)on*t laugh, Maud. That sentence really does mean 
something. It is cause enough; but it isn't the only 



c^use." 






••Wliat, then?" 

"Ackroyd." 
Oh, Roger! 

**Yes, there is some trouble between them J 

'*What did the man ever come across her horizon 
for!" Maud burst out impatiently. 

"You don't like Ackroyd?" 

"No." 

"I do." 

Maud's terrier pushed open the door with his nose, 
halted inquiringly on the threshold, then trotted for- 
wanl and began pulling at her skirt. Bending down, 
she picked him up and set him on her knee. 

"You are welcome," she said then. "It is your 
right, for you are the greatest suflFerer by his being here. 
If Mr. Ackroyd had stayed where he belonged — " 

"It is too late for that now, Maud," Dr. Paddon 
inteqx)scd quietly. "He is here, and we must make 
the l)ost of him, for his own sake and for Connie." 

Maud put the terrier through an elaborate game of 
jMit-a-cake before she spoke again. Then she asked, — 

"Does it ever seem to you, Roger, that Connie 
Everest lacks perspective?" 

"Don't we aU?" 

"Her father doesn't. Look at him now, full of quiet 
sorrow, but peaceful and now and then almost merry 
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again. Do you know," she looked up suddenly 5 **\i 
sometimes has seemed to me as if ha had had a prt^ 
monition of what was before him, and went through 
his worst suflFering in anticipation. Do you remember 
that week before Fritz was killed? Wo none of un 
had seen him like that. Roger," her bright face grew 
suddenly grave; "life is terribly tragic now and then, 
and sometimes it is full of mystery. That'M trite, I 
know; but even the most trite things are now to un alK 
once in our lives." 

He smiled, in absent assent. For a time, neither 
one of them spoke. 

"Connie really is a wreck," Maud said at last. " Did 
you know they are going abroad, this summer?" 

He looked up sharply. 

"No. Isn't it a sudden decision?" 

"Connie told me, yesterday. She says that they all 
need the change; but I imagine that it is on lier wcuvnmt 
Aunt Justine hates travdling, and the dear old professor 
is deep in his new book. He had been cr>uiiting on 
having Mr. Ackroyd for his secretary, this sufmn^r/' 

"Oh." Dr. Paddon's cadence was a faUing one, 
"So that is it." 

"What is what?" 

•'AAroyd." 

Maud ffiDioodied the terrier^s hair the wwrnt; wmy, 

"Roger, that word is jour siogie Mninr she said 
impaliCTflj. "SCiD, even you can oyerworiktlKsweelest 
lefnun. Granted that Mr . Adtrcijd is a great and food 
man« and that Connie loves htm afasakitKly, I really 
can't see what his being seciwtary to the ptolessor has 
to do with it.*" 

** yUwdy ihaA Connie wifhes to kwp mtL^hk wmy. 
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"But she loves him," Maud said blankly. 

Dr. Paddon corrected her. 

"Change the tense, Maud. She did love him." 

The terrier slid from Maud's lap and landed on the 
floor where he stood blinking up at his mistress with 
eyes full of startled rebuke. 

"What do you mean, Roger?" 

And Roger Paddon made despairing answer, — 

"I am blest if I know, myself." 

Maud pondered the situation, during a moment of 
thoughtful, lip-biting silence. 

"Roger," she said then; "one or the other of us 
must find out." 

"How?" 

"I am not sure. Have you tried Mr. Ackroyd?" 

"Yes." 

"What did he teU you?" 

"Infinitely less than nothing." 

Maud nodded in slow approval. 

"That is in his favour. Most men would babble." 

Notwithstanding his anxiety for his friend. Dr. 
Paddon's lips twitched a little, and Maud hastened to 
repair her inadvertent break. 

"I don't mean you, Roger. You are secretive by 
nature, yet more secretive by profession. But take 
Bertie, for instance. If I had sent him away with the 
wrong answer, the dear boy would have demanded 
sympathy, specifically and aloud, from every person 
he met on the street. In fact, he would have given 
himself over to a perfect spree of confidences." 

"Yes, but — " Dr. Paddon picked up the terrier 
who, still aggrieved, had wandered to him for sym- 
pathy; "Bertie and Ackroyd are two different people.'* 
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"Fortunately for me," Maud agreed contentedly. 

"Meanwhile, what about Connie?" 

"She is going to Europe, I told you." Maud's 
tone was still placid. 

"And you would let her go, without making any 
attempt to clear up this cloud between them ?" 

Maud looked a little appealingly up at Dr. Paddon 
who was absently dandling the terrier in his arms, 
according to his method with refractory dispensary 
babies. 

"How can I?" 

"I thought women could do anything." 

Maud's answer contained the core of her philosophy, 
albeit expressed in terms of the negative. 

"They can't, when it's a case of managing another 



woman." 



"Try Ackroyd, then." 

"There's no chance. He never calls on me, and, 
besides, Connie sails on the seventeenth." 

Roger Paddon knitted his brows, while he thought- 
fully massaged the terrier's back. 

"Can't you send him a note, or something?" he 
asked, although, even while asking, he acknowledged 
to himself the lame futility of the suggestion. 

And Maud made answer, — 

"No, Roger; I can't. There is no reason that I 
should interfere, when I am not supposed even to know 
that anything is wrong. Moreover, has it ever occurred 
to you that neither Mr. Ackroyd nor Connie would be 
amenable to the guiding hand of the outsider ? As a rule, 
the Deus ex Machina would better follow the example of 
the Christian Scientists, and take to absent treatment." 

And Dr. Paddon bowed in assent. Meanwhile, 
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he continued to massage the terrier's sjune. After- 
wards, in thinking back to the futile conclusion of his 
talk with Maud, it seemed to him that his mechanical 
action epitomized his whole life. And once upon a 
time, not so many months ago, his aspirations had been 
wholly personal. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

A WEEK after his rebuff at the hands of Connie 
Everest, Ackroyd went to see Vinnietta Hall. In 
going, he was actuated less by a desire for Vinnietta's 
society than by an imperative need to talk to some one, 
any one who had known his mother. An abomination 
of desolation, bom of absolute loneliness, had settled 
down upon him. His only escape from it lay In going 
back over the past. The future held nothing foi; him. 
Even the tenement on the water front had been more 
full of human interest than his present comfprtaUe 
bachdor apartment. Little by little, his ties had been 
snapped apart. His mother had left him, and Fritz 
had taken a semblance of the old place. Now Fritz 
bad been snatched out of his life, and there was no one 
to fill 'the gap. Talk of Fritz he could not; but no such 
pain mingled itself with the thought of his mother's 
passing. He sat in the old rocking-chair by the hour at 
a time, poring over the few letters she had ever written 
to him, blinded to the erratic spelling by the dazzling 
light of mother love which had shone out from every 
crooked punctuation point. Then, when he could re- 
peat the letters by heart, he put on his bat and went in 
search of Vinnietta. 

He found her in a particulariy preposterous gown of 
vivid pink muslin; but her eyes lighted at the sight 
of him, and there was a kindliness in the frank fashion 
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in which she squeezed his hand. In his present frame 
of mind, Ackroyd was grateful for so much, and, as he 
followed her into the little parlour, he fdt more at 
home in the presence of the magenta album than he 
had done elsewhere in many a long week. 

Her greeting over, Vinnietta appaeu^ to be strangely 
at a loss for subjects of conversation. Her wonted 
sprightliness had deserted her and she answered Ack- 
royd in monosyllables, while she sat twisting the dia- 
mond chip which twinkled feebly upon her left hand. 
Under such conditions, Ackroyd felt justified in hasten- 
ing over the usual conversational preliminaries. He 
asked briefly for her health and her own personal inter- 
ests, completely ignored the subject of his own illness, 
and then, by a swift transition, he brought the talk 
around to the subject uppermost in his mind, his 
mother. 

The passing months had in no way blunted Vinni- 
etta's affection for Mrs. Ackroyd. The eyes under the 
roasted lovdocks filled with honest tears, as she went 
over their weeks together during that last summer and 
fall. She told of Mrs. Ackroyd's pride in her son, of 
the way in which she read and reread and hoarded up 
his letters written from the beach, of the way in which 
she had gone over with Vinnietta all the petty details 
of his babyhood, his boyhood and his growth into man- 
hood. Amid many familiar touches, there was yet 
much which was new to Ackroyd. It was not until 
afterwards, however, that he realized that the newest 
thing of all was Vinnietta herself. Notwithstanding 
the frilly pink gown and the artificial rose in her hair, 
Vinnietta had never been more attractive than at that 
hour. Less skittish than of yore, she was infinitely 
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more gende and womanly. The attributes of the bibbed 
Uue pinafore appeared to have spread even to the pink 
muslin frills. 

For long she had sat, talking with earnest quiet, her 
hands loosely clasped in her lap. Then, as silence fell, 
her fingers shut over the diamond chip with a gesture 
which showed her pleasant consciousness of the glitter- 
less bauble. A slight smile came back to her face, and 
she cleared her throat once or twice. 

"Mr. Ackroyd," she said then, with a sudden re- 
sumption of her old manner; '*I wonder if you have 
happened to hear my great news." 

"I have not. Miss Hall." 

She looked up at him through her stubby lashes, and 
something in her expression reminded Ackroyd of tlie 
shanghai-rooster fan. 

'I wonder if you would be interested," she said archly. 
I am always interested in whatever con(!ems your 
happiness. Miss Hall," he assured her gravely. 

With her head on one side, she pondered the question. 

"Yes, I guess you are," she said at length. "Well, 
Mr. Ackroyd, if I must tell you, I — I — I've got a 
gentleman friend." 

He bowed calmly. 

"You have several, I hope." 

Vinnietta gave a little shriek. 

"Oh, my gracious! I hope not. One will do me, I 
guess." 

The truth dawned upon Ackroyd. It had been long 
since he had listened to the vernacular of Fleury Street, 
and its idioms had become unfamiliar to him. 

"Do I understand that you are engaged ?" he asked, 
with a smile. 
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''V^. At k-sut, !faat fii wiut He s^. Ithmm 
f^ f/jT tvo mrMthm bt^mt, aibri He jat^ cfe is tone wc 
%tit¥tnM9A it. We aii^ pxQ? to pot it m the p«per, 
n^^ 'rsrtrA^j. Hf: k^^ a K^r^ty rtable on 
ft/id Ima ao «vf of p-x^l bcBBMas. I lukve 

At.krf/r4 niniled a^un. He ssfpected 
fMTTiUr, 

"fWaiM^ h^ wmA yj (MTSOuiTe?'' 

VinnsHtta \jfryfk4. 

**So; f m^an frrrn mr placid. Fm not goin^ to 
ftnj m^>r^, aft^r tfau nKjntfa. He jsijs He g n e g gj ^fs 
*}il#; t/# fniy^ffi nm w/w, mnd we're to be married in 
Auffij.4.** 

Am Ackfv/jrd rrMie, he fadd out his hand, and, even to 
hU ffwn fATH^ hu crmgratulatioDS nmg true. VinnieCtm 
UAUm*rf\ him t/# the door, 

''T#7riMy Md abr>ut Fritz Everest!'' she said, as site 
hali^l tm the threshold, 

••Ifow does Connie take it?'* 

'W am UfUl that Miss Everest is oomjdeftelT pios- 
traUrd/* Ackrojrd said formally. 

Viririiirtta dismissed Fritz from the discussion, as she 
lriok#!d up at Ackroyd with coy raillery. 

**My grxxlness! Haven't you got beyond the Miss- 
Kvirrcst stage yet ?" she demanded. 

Ar;kroyd's face grew strangely set. Behind his 
glasses, his keen eyes seemed to go out, as an electric 
light goes out when a careless hand suddenly breaks the 
airrent. 

'*I liave not, Miss IlalL What is more, I never 
slially" ho said (;urtly, as he turned away. 
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Vinnietta stood on the threshold and stared after 
Ackroyd with unfeigned astonishment. 

"What on earth do you suppose is the matter with 
the fair Connie?" she soliloquized. 

Then she ran her finger tips through her front hair 
and adjusted the pink calico rose, for a ringing step on 
the pavement assured her that business hours were 
ended and that He was coming for His usual evening 
caU. 

It was mid-June now, and the days were hot with 
the wilting heat of seashore dampness. As Roger Pad- 
don boarded a street car, the next noon, he questioned 
whether it were not easier to walk than to wedge his 
trim person between the bundle-loaded shoppers who 
filled the narrow seats. With infinite difficulty, he 
clambered across three pairs of toes, stumbled over a 
pasteboard box of millinery imperfectly stowed away 
under the seat, and took possession of the remaining 
nine inches upon that seat. Then he unfolded his 
paper and sought to forget the shoebox which nudged 
him between the ribs, each time the car swung round 
a comer. 

"Oh, Dr. Paddonr 

Automatically he removed his hat, as he glanced up 
at the owner of the shoebox. No gleam of recognition 
accompanied the salute, however. 

"I am afraid you don't remember me." 

The exigencies of his profession had rendered Dr. 
Paddon politic. 

"Your face is quite familiar; but your name has 
escaped me," he said, with a gravity that gave no hint 
of the frequency with which he had fallen back upon 
the time-worn excuse. 
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The 0¥mer of the shoebox appeared to be in no way 
disconcerted. 

"Well, I must say I'm surprised that you remember 
so much as my face," she retorted. "I'm Miss Vinni- 
etta Hall." 

"Oh, how do you do. Miss Hall ?" Dr Paddon asked, 
with suspicious fervour, while he ransacked his mind 
for facts concerning Miss Hall's identity. 

Her answer, albeit abrupt, nevertheless supplied the 
missing clue. 

"I'm pretty well. I always am. Say, Dr. Paddon, 
what on earth is the matter with Andy Ackroyd ?" 

Then, in a flash, it all came back to the doctor's 
mind: the silent house, the grief -stricken man huddled 
into the willow rocking-chair, the capable woman, deft 
and busy, moving quietly about the house. He turned 
towards her with an added cordiality. 

"Miss Hall, I do remember you now at last. It was 
you who were so good to us all, when Mrs. Ackroyd 
died." 

She reddened at his praise; nevertheless, she made 
no effort to discount it. Instead, she returned to her 
question. 

"Do you know what ails Andy Ackroyd ?" 

"How do you mean?" 

Vinnietta wrinkled her brows, partly at the question, 
partly because her tower of bundles was in imminent 
danger of a collapse. 

"I don't know. He called on me, last night, and he 
acted awful funny." 

Roger Paddon had an instant's vision of Ackroyd in 
the guise of a social down. Then the vision fled. 

"Funny?" he echoed interrogatively. 
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**Yes, funny," Vinmetta responded. "Funny about 
Connie Everest. I asked how she was since Fritz was 
killed, and he shut me off like a hot-water faucet. If 
it had been about anybody else, I shouldn't have 
thought so much of it, for he was always touchy, when 
he was off his feed." She paused to titter at her use 
of the new phrase. "But he and Connie were getting 
on so well, the last I knew, that I was some surprised. 
Have they been having a falling-out?" 

As a matter of principle, Dr. Paddon objected to 
direct lies. Nevertheless, — 

"Not that I am aware," he said. 

Vinnietta shook her head and, quite incidentally, the 
broad and flowery hat planted above her right ear. 

"There's something wrong," she said shrewdly. "I 
don't know what it is; but I wish I could help fix 
matters up. I've never been introduced to her; but I 
have known him, this ever so long, and I think he's 
a real good fellow." 

"That he is," Dr. Paddon assented, with some en- 
thusiasm. "Did you know he had been very ill. Miss 
Hall?" 

"No. I hadn't heard. I thought he looked peaked. 
Maybe that is what ails him. When was it ?" 

"Directly after the accident, when Fritz was killed." 

"Really? The poor fellow!" Then, grasping her 
bundles, she turned slightly in her seat. "Dr. Paddon, 
I heard something awful funny about that accident, 
only last night." 

This time. Dr. Paddon recognized the phrase, and 
no thought of clownishness mingled itself with his 
reply. 

"What was that?" 
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Vinnietta glanced down at her ungloved hands. 
You sec/' she said, with a self-conscious little smile; 

I've got a gentleman friend. He came to see me, last 
night, just as Andy Ackroyd was going off, and He rec- 
ognized him. It seems He," Dr. Paddon had no diffi- 
culty in unravelling her tangle of pronouns; their accent 
was totally distinct. '*It seems He was in the train 
with him, the night Fritz was killed. He never UAd 
me l)cfore, for fear it would make me nervous. I sup- 
}x>se it would. He is awful thoughtful, anyhow. 
Well, He sat just behind him and Fritz and, when the 
train smashed up. He ¥ras caught in the seat. It didn't 
hurt Him any; but it sort of shook Him up, so, when 
He had crawled out. He just lay still and didn't notice 
much. . Then, all of a sudden. He saw Andy Adooyd 
in front of Him, working like mad to get Fritz out, and 
Fritz, all the time« was begging him to kill him and have 
done with it. Why, He said it w^is just awful. Noth- 
ing could save the boy from being burnt to deafli. 
Andy Ackroyd worked, and he tried to get pet^de to 
help him. Then the pile took fire. Andy Ackroyxl 
picked up a beam and He held His bremtk. He says 
it was the most awful tlung He ever expects to see: tibe 
flames coming neaier, and no help^ and those t«t> men 
just facing each other. He beaid Andy say, *May God 
foipve me. Fritz!' and He shut his teeth and wailed 
for the noise of the blow. The veir next minule, flaii 
be<tm came flvio^ over till it neariv hit Him, and Andr 
Ackiv^yd w;fts all hunched up on the giomML sobbng: as 
if his heart wv>u]d l«eak because Ins courage hmi fafcd 
him at the last minute.** 

"'Xiv'^ Rc^er FmUoo ansveted her« with a i J i ■■ ■ilj 
diriUed thiov^ and thion^ Ikt kiadh*, cmptr 
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little soul; "no. Miss Hall. Because his courage had 
come back to him at the last minute." 

The car whirred along until two full blocks had been 
passed by. Then he turned to Vinnietta. 

"Miss Hall, are you willing to go to Miss Everest 
and tell her all this story?" 

Vinnietta hesitated. Connie was a little appalling; 
nevertheless, the girl's real kindness of heart triumphed. 

"I haven't ever been introduced to Miss Everest; 
but — Do you suppose it will do any good ?" 

"I am not sure," Dr. Paddon responded gravely. 
"At least, it can do no harm to try." 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

CONNIE was busy, packing. Maud Wyatt, her 
terrier on her knee, was busy, looking on. 

"It is going to be very londy without you, Connie," 
Maud said slowly. 

"Then come with me." 

"And leave Bertie ?" Maud's accent was reproach- 
ful. 

"For three months, yes.** 

Maud shook her head. 

"Don't think me faithless, Connie; but I*d rather 
lose you for the same length of time. What do you go 
for, anyway?" 

Facing about, Connie sat down on the edge of the 
open trunk. 

"To get away from myself," she answered. 

"And also somebody else ?" 

"Perhaps," she admitted reluctantly. 

"Connie," Maud said; "do you remember one of the 
first pieces of advice I ever heard you bestow upon Mr. 
Ackroyd?" 

Turning back again, Connie bent over the trunk and 
changed the position of several pairs of stockings. 
No," she said then. 

'You advised him to take to himself your own motto, 
which was to take nothing in earnest." 

"WeU,whatofit?" 
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" Merely this : that you aren't true to your own motto." 

Again Connie faced about; this time, her manner 
showed clearly enough that she was on the defensive. 

"I am not taking things in earnest, Maud/' she 
replied. "Earnest things have taken me." 

But Maud protested. 

"That's a mere quibble, Connie. Besides — " She 
paused, as a maid entered the room. 

"A — Some one to see you, Miss Everest." 

"A lady?" 

"A woman," the maid corrected uncompromisingly. 

"Did she send up her name?" 

"I asked her; but she said you wouldn't know any 
more, if you heard it." 

Connie smiled. 

"The old trick. It is probably an agent. Tell her 
I am busy." 

However, the maid reappeared. 

"She says she hasn't anything to sell. Miss Everest. 
She just laughed at me, when I tried to send her oflf, 
and she said she must see you." 

"But I am busy," Connie reiterated. 

"That's what I told her. She said something about 
Dr. Paddon, and — " 

"Better see her, Connie," Maud advised as non- 
chalantly as if Dr. Paddon, the night before, had not 
telephoned to her to be on hand for the express pur- 
pose of urging Connie to see the stranger. "It won't 
take but a minute; and it may be somebody from the 
hospital. Roger has all sorts of queer protegees, you 
know." 

"Well," Connie said grudgingly. "I will go down, 
then." And, without stopping to brush ofiE the dust of 
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her packing, she left the room and went slowly down 
the stairway. 

Half-way down the stairs, she halted, aghast. Never 
before had such a guest occupied one of the tall old 
oak chairs in the wide hall. Careless of the fact that 
fashion ordains a certain simplicity of dress before 
luncheon, Vinnietta had spent a good hour in getting 
herself up regardless for this, her first call upon the 
Avenue. Her long skirt of shining black satin swept 
the floor at her feet; her bodice was of thin white lawn, 
and her white chip hat bore a nodding wreath of vivid 
nig-nose daisies which here and there trailed off the 
brim and dangled limply against the frizzles beneath. 
White kid gloves and a scarlet parasol completed the 
picture, completed, too, the entire stock of summer 
finery owned by Vinnietta Hall. Her gorgeous all was 
no whit too gorgeous for Connie Everest, and for the 
task she had in hand. 

She rose alertly to meet the girl in the simple black 
walking gown. 

"Miss Everest? I am Miss Vinnietta Hall. My 
friend. Dr. Roger Paddon, asked me to call on you." 

"Dr. Paddon is always kind," Connie faltered, as 
her hand vanished in the dasp of the white kid glove. 
"Will you come into the library?" 

"I'd be pleased to. The hired giri," Vinnietta 
tittered a little; "took me for a book agent and left me 
in the hall. She wasn't going to let me in, at first." 

In the cool, shady library, Vinnietta looked about 
herself with frank curiosity. Then, as she looked back 
at Connie, she seemed to have a little difficulty in com- 
ing to the point. Connie resolved to help her. 

"You wished to see me?" she said interrogativdy. 
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"Yes. I had something to tell you." 

"What is it?" Connie asked kindly, for she realized 
the discomfort of her gorgeous guest and, for both their 
sakes, she wished to hurry the interview to an end. 

" It's — " Vinnietta cleared her throat. " It is about 
Andy Ackroyd." 

Instantly Connie became like a block of ice. 

"I can conceive nothing in regard to Mr. Ackroyd 
which should be of interest to me," she said, with 
deliberate distinctness. Then she rose. 

"Wait!" Vinnietta said explosively, as she caught at 
a fold of Connie's skirt. "You haven't heard it. Miss 
Everest. You ought to hear it. Somebody ought, at 
least; and you are the only friend Andy Ackroyd's 
got, as far as I know. Wait!" she added imperatively, 
as Connie sought to free herself from the hold on her 
skirt. 

"I am busy. I have no time," Connie protested. 

Vinnietta eyed her a little disdainfully. 

"You had time enough, till you knew what it was 
about; you've got time enough now. It won't take 
long." Then Vinnietta's tone changed. "Miss Ever- 
est, do please hear me out," she- begged. "I know 
something has gone wrong between you and Andy. I 
used to board with his mother. I know what a lot he 
thought of you, and I — I've got a gentleman friend, 
myself, and I know how it is. Mr. Ackroyd called to 
see me, just the other night, and, I declare, it 'most 
made me cry to look at him. He always used to be so 
strong and masterlike; and now it's all knocked out of 
him. It's not my business, I know; only I know what 
a good man he is, and how he cared about you/' 
Vinnietta paused for breath. 
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"Well?" Connie said, slowly and quite low. 

"Well, they say a good son makes a good husband, 
and, as long as I*m going to have a good husband, 
myself, I want to pass on the luck to some other giri/* 
Vinnietta said, with a generous forgiveness of Connie's 
former manner. "I don't know what's the trouble 
l)ctween you and Andy. Maybe it*s too much for me 
to set right; but I just called round, this morning, to 
tell you something my gentleman friend was telling 
me. He was in the car with your brother and Mr. 
Ackroyd, the night that — " 

" Go on," said Connie faintly. 

And Vinnietta did go on. She told the story at 
length and with prolixity of detail. Nevertheless, in 
her own downright interest in the telling, she brought 
it to a thrilling climax upon the words which, for long 
days and nights, had been ringing ceaselessly through 
Connie's brain. 

"May God forgive me, Fritz!" 

"And then," Vinnietta rushed on; "then, all of a 
sudden, he changed his mind and flung the beam 
away as far as he could fling it, and he just dropped 
down on the ground, close beside Fritz, and fell to 
crying like a little baby." 

Vinnietta lifted her eyes from the floor to note the 
eflFect of her climax. Connie had sunk down in a 
huge cushioned chair, and her face was buried on one 
of its velvet arms. She neither moved nor spoke; but 
now and then a long, shivering sob shook her whole 
body. 

For a moment, Vinnietta hesitated. She bent over 
the bowed head for another moment; then, gathering 
up her train, she tiptoed out of the room and out of 
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the house. Half-way across the lawn, a woman bore 
down upon her, dragging at the end of its leash a half- 
strangled terrier. Panting, she paused at Vinnietta's 
side. 

"Oh, you dear thing!" she gasped. "I'm Maud 
Wyatt, and you're an angel, and I do hope you'll ask 
me to come to your wedding." And, poking her 
flushed and teary face under the dangling daisies, she 
imprinted a sounding kiss on Vinnietta's cheek. 

It was long before Connie raised her head. Then 
quietly, steadily she rose, went up the wide stairway 
and shut herself into her room. Her cheeks were 
white; but her eyes were blazing, as she seated herself 
at her desk and took up her pen. The clock above 
the desk chimed the half-hour and then the hour, and 
still the pages came from under Connie's hand. At 
last she laid down her pen, took up the scattered 
sheets and read them over. Here and there she 
changed a word or added a comma. Then she folded 
them compactly, put them into an envelope and 
addressed it to Ackroyd. Rising, she crossed the 
room. 

At the door, she halted, looked down at the bulky 
letter in her hand and, for the first time since Vinnietta 
had entered the house, she smiled. The next instant, 
she was back at her desk again, and the torn frag- 
ments of the letter were falling into the waste basket. 
Then, the smile still lingering about her lips, she took 
a fresh sheet of paper, and wrote one single word, — 

"Come." 

THE END. 
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skilM, her character study good, and her style polished. 
— Los Angeles Times. 

This novel is the strongest yet written by this talented 
author. . . . She has shown herself thoroughly in touch 
with the times of which she writes. The characters 
stand forth with remarkable fidelity to life. — New Orleans 
Picayune, 
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Setting aaide Mr. Kipling, no fiction of the Boer war 
places a more vivid South AMca before the eyes. — New 
York Timei, 

The love-story rings tme. — Christian Register^ Boston. 

An nnnsually snccessftil attempt at collaboration. — New 
York Press. 

Fully as adventurous as anything that Kipling has 
penned ttom the same field. Full of action, with good, 
crisp dialogue, and enlivened by the touch of humor. — 
Brooklyn Eagle* 

It maintains a strong and thrilling interest throughout 
its scenes of love and warfare. — Chicago Daily News. 

A good, wholesome, swift moving piece of work. — New 
York Mail. 

There is a love scene in the book that is absolutely 
unique. — Boston Budget, 
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